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is ready. 








*«*Oh! Rastus calls us early, an’ be never bas to twice, 





> Cause we know what's waiting for us an’ we're ready in a trices 
It’s good with cream and sugar— Mama lets us have it sweet— 


It makes us bealthy, fat and strong, that goodest Cream of Wheat.” 


/ Cream of Wheat is appetizing, and containing as it does, all the elements 
Eu required by the growing frame, it makes an ideal food for children. 

Your grocer has our artistic gravures of Northwestern scenery, one of which he 

will give you with each purchase of two packages of Cream of Wheat. They bear 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


. One of the hardest of all lessons for 

The American ° : 
Temperance the earnest reformer is the lesson of 
Movement. tolerance and patience. But harder 
still is the bitter experience of finding that he 
has been mistaken either in his point of view or 
in his methods. To most men and women of 
vigor and positive character, the standards of 
public morality are as fixed and absolute as 
those of private conduct. The great revolt 
against the evils of intemperance in this country 
came under circumstances which led toward the 
uncompromising extreme of total abstinence. 
Anybody who should deny that the conditions 
of American life half a century ago pointed in- 
evitably to the total abstinence movement as 
both logical and necessary would fail to read cor- 
rectly the history of civilization in the United 
States. We were certainly a whiskey-cursed race. 
In a period when our leading statesmen and pro- 
fessional men were frequently intoxicated in 
public, and when ministers of the gospel were 
at times incapacitated for their sacred offices 
through over- indulgence, alcoholism had _be- 
come a national disease. Total abstinence was 
the only scientific remedy for the over-stimulated 
nerves of a transplanted race that had to breathe 
a far sharper and more’ ozonic atmosphere than 
that of the British Islands. But it must be fur- 
ther remembered that long before the total ab- 
stinence movement had gained any headway, the 
drink traffic had been universally marked out as 
one requiring the especial oversight and restric- 
tion of the law and the public authorities. The 
common pot-house, or drinking resort, had al- 
ways in the history of our ancestors been to some 
-xtent associated with disorder and crime. When 
in this country the reaction against drunkenness 
had converted the great majority of moral and 
law-abiding people to habits of complete or ap- 
proximate abstinence, the common drinking place 
naturally lost suc'i decency as it had possessed 
in earlier times, end became the resort of the 
least worthy classes,—especially in country com- 
munities. As a rule, it became the center of 


evil talk and all evil influences. Almost all 
forms of public misconduct and of vicious and 
criminal practices could be traced more or less 
directly to the common drinking place. 


It is not strange that there should 
have grown up so strong a feeling in 
the churches, and especially among 
women, against the public licensing of such a 
manifest center of demoralization as the average 
saloon of the American village. Thus, from the 
widespread success of the temperance movement, 
tinged as it undoubtedly was with’ a certain 
degree of fanaticism that mistook the means for 
the end, it was natural that the complete and 
effective prohibition by law of the drinking 
saloon should seem to many people a vital 
necessity. This demand for legal action took 
various forms. The one that most generally 
enlisted the practical support of prohibitionists 
was that of amendment to the constitutions of 
the several States. Such amendments were 
brought to vote ina number of important States, 
where they failed of passage, but gained a great 
support, nevertheless. In several other States, 
notably Kansas, Iowa, and the Dakotas, the 
plan of complete and radical prohibition was 
successful, as it also was in northern New 
England. In a number of more conservative 
States the plan of local option was adopted, 
—each community being allowed to decide for 
itself. In the South, the county was made the 
unit of local option, while elsewhere in the 
country the township or the incorporated village 
or city was the unit. In many States the move- 
ment to restrict saloons took the form of high 
license, on the theory that a few-saloons in the 
hands of men able to pay a high fee would be 
less obnoxious to the community than a larger 
number in the hands of men of small pecuniary 
responsibility. Furthermore, many States adopt- 
ed the plan of drawing a sharp line between 
permitting the sale of beer and light wines and 
the sale of whiskey. One State, South Carolina, 
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acted upon tlie interesting new theory that muck 
of the bad character of the liquor traffic could be 
removed by getting rid of the element of private 
profit and setting up a State monopoly. 


In the decade from 1875 to 1885 this 
whole question of legislation to pro- 
mote temperance and restrict the 
liquor saloon held a place of absorbing impor- 
tance in politics and social discussion. For the 
past ten years it has been far less conspicuous. 
The present moment is on many accounts a rather 
favorable one for a cursory survey of some of 
its aspects. In lowa, we discover that there has 
come about a gradual change in predominant 
public opinion, followed by a change in the law 
by virtue of which saloons generally exist in the 
larger towns, where it had always been extremely 
difficult to enforce prohibition. In the smaller 
towns and in the rural districts, prohibition is 
fairly effective, and public opinion holds tena- 
ciously to a position that has been established by 
abundant experience. Iowa, in short, has re- 
versed the application of the local-option princi- 
ple. <‘*No saloons,” is the general rule; the 
community that wants them must take affirmative 
action to that effect. In various other States, 
one finds saloons under high license in the towns, 
and quite generally excluded from the rural dis- 
tricts by the working of the ordinary local-option 
plan. Maine and Kansas are the most important 
of the States that keep up the full and unqualified 
legal prohibition of the ordinary drink traffic. 
That there is a good deal of violation of the law 
in Maine is generally admitted ; but much weight 
is to be attached to the fact that the people of 
Maine themselves show no disposition to change 
their system and legalize the drink traffic. 


Present Status 
of the 
Subject. 


TheNew Lt is a very remarkable and sensa- 
Kansas Cru- tional movement in Kansas that has 

sade. called fresh attention to the working 
of the prohibition system in the largest State 
that now maintains it. The aggressive strength 
of all phases of the temperance movement in this 
country has been derived chiefly from women. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union led 
the original movement that gave Kansas its pro- 
hibitory laws. Lawmakers and politicians, as a 
rule, are lukewarm toward all radical manifesta- 
tions of the temperance movement; but they 
also recognize the political power that deter- 
mined women can exercise. Thus, in Kansas 
they have not had the courage to modify the pro- 
hibitory system, while on the other hand they 
have had neither the courage nor the zeal to en- 
force the laws. In this respect the situation has 
been growing worse rather than better for a 
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number of years. Saloons have been running 
openly on conspicuous streets in many towns and 
cities. The common practice has been to collect 
from such saloons by amicable arrangement a 
stated amount of money at periodical intervals, 
under the guise of a fine for violation of the law. 
Such payment is in obvious fact not a fine, but a 
license fee, the payment of which has carried 
with it the protection of the officers of the law 
and the municipal authorities. It ought not to 
lhe necessary to argue that such a plan of selling 
indulgence to lawbreakers makes a mockery of 
all law, and tends to destroy the dignity and 
prestige of government. When plain provisions 
of the statutes become a farce through the con- 
nivance of those who are sworn to enforce the 
law, it is not to be wondered at that legal pro- 
cesses should fall into contempt, and that an exas- 
perated sense of justice should resort to violence in 
order to arouse the community at large to a sense 
of its own danger and degradation. A leader in 
this violent reaction has appeared in the person 
of Mrs. Carrie Nation, of the town of Medicine 
Lodge, on the southern border of Kansas. 


A Chronology Mrs. Nation’s first husband, it is said, 
of the Recent died of delirium tremens some thirty 


** Saloon- : : ° 
Smashing." years ago, since which time Mrs. Na- 


tion has been very bitter against the saloon. She 
is a prominent member of the Kansas W.C. T. U., 
and has succeeded in suppressing the saloons in 
her home town. Last fall she went to Kiowa, 
Kan., and wrecked two saloons on November 1. 
She escaped punishment, as the saloon men were 
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afraid to prosecute her. On ff 
December 27 she wrecked 
the ‘‘swell” saloon of Wich- 
ita, and was at once arrested 
and confined in jail until Jan- 
uary 17. The charges against 
her were then dismissed, and 
this was considered a victory 
by the temperance people, 
who hold that the saloon men 
have no right in law, since 
their business is prohibited 
by the State. On January 21, 
Mrs. Nation and two other 
W.C. T. U. women wrecked 
two more of the leading sa- 
loons in Wichita. When 
called before the chief of po- 
lice they were immediately 
discharged, the chief saying 
that he had no right to hold 
them. Two days later Mrs. 
Nation led a band of women 
in smashing the fixtures and 
contents of a saloon in the 
town of Enterprise. On Jan- 
uary 28 she appeared before 
Governor Stanley, at Tope- 
ka, and demanded that he exercise his official 
power in enforcing the prohibition law of the 
State; but he refused to aid her in her form 
of campaign, protesting that her method was bad. 
A few days later a Topeka saloon was smashed by 
Mrs. Nation and other women. During all this 
time Mrs. Nation was making a great many tem- 
perance speeches, and while in Topeka she ha- 
rangued both houses of the legislature. She also 
responded to some of the urgent calls for a lec- 
ture in other places, and for this purpose visited 
Des Moines and Chicago. She declares, however, 
that she does not propose to pursue her smashing 
tactics in other States until after all the saloons, 
or “joints,” are destroyed in Kansas. Her exam- 
ple stimulated women in many towns through- 
out the State to adopt a similar course in their 
localities. One of these leaders, Mrs. Mary Sheriff, 
wrecked a saloon at her home, Danville, early in 
December, and led a raid at Anthony on January 
30. In a saloon raid at Winfield, on February 13, 
one woman was probably fatally shot. During the 
following night one of the churches of the town 
was wrecked as a retaliatory step. There fol- 
lowed something like a reign of terror, the whole 
town taking up arms and joining the opposing 
forces in absolute disregard of legal processes. 
A suit has been brought against Mrs. Nation for 
malicious destruction of property in Wichita, and 
the trial has been set for March 10. 
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MRS. CARRIE NATION, AND HER HUSBAND, DAVID NATION. 


Mrs. Nation holds the view that since 
the saloon is illegal it is permissible 
for anybody to force his way into it, 
and not only to«estroy the alcoholic liquors that 
may not legally be sold in Kansas, but also the 
furniture and fixtures; to break mirrors and 
window-panes, and to inflict the largest possible 
amount of damage upon everything pertaining 
directly or indirectly to the carrying on of the 
business. Her experience, as related above, at 
various places where she has destroyed prop- 
erty with impunity, seems to have justified 
her broad assertion that under the Kansas law, 
as heretofore interpreted, property in any way 
associated with the conduct of a saloon has 
no rights that anybody is bound to respect, and 
indeed has no status at all. If the Kansas judges 
continue to hold Mrs. Nation and her Amazonian 
crusaders free from all punishment or harm in 
their work of destroying saloons with axes, it 
must of necessity follow that the courts will equally 
protect them when they resort to the more thor- 
ough method of applying the torch. In the eyes 
of the law, certainly, there can be no difference 
between burning a saloon to the ground and hack- 
ing it to pieces with axes. The people of Kansas 
have had time to consider Mrs. Nation’s position 
carefully, and tens of thousands of them are 
indorsing it. Many churches have been used 
as meeting-places for women preparing them- 


Mrs. Nation's 
“Outlaw "’ 
Doctrine. 
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selves by much exhortation and prayer to go 
forth in heroic mood to wreak vengeance on the 
saloon-keeper by destroying his property. It 
would be absurd to find any fault whatever with 
these determined women. And it would be a 
pure waste of emotion to express any sympathy 
for the men who keep the saloons. These gentle- 
men are well aware that they are engaged in an 
illegal and extra-hazardous business, in which 
they must take their chances. But it is entirely 
permissible to criticise the politicians of Kansas, 
who will neither on the one hand enforce the law 
and keep the women out of scenes of unseemly 
violence, nor on the other hand protect the saloon- 
keepers whose money they have been taking. 
The legislature of Kansas went so far last month 
as to entertain favorably certain bills designed ex 
plicitly to legalize ‘‘saloon-smashing.”’ 


It is well to remember that it has 
taken our race many centuries to get 
rid of the plan of having every man a 
law unto himself. Already this Kansas crusade 
has extended from saloons to drug-stores sus- 
pected of selling liquor for other than medicinal 
purposes. Its spirit is so intense and uncom- 
promising that we shall not be in the least sur- 
prised to hear of the smashing of private houses 
whose owners are suspected of having dispensed 
alcoholic beverages in the entertainment of their 
friends. This is by no means a fanciful sugges- 
tion. Mrs. Nation and her friends say that they 
intend to carry their saloon-smashing crusade, not 
only throughout the length and breadth of Kan- 
sas, but into all parts of the country, and espe- 
cially into the city of New York, where, of 
course, as Mrs. Nation must know, the sale of 
liquors by persons duly licensed is as lawful as the 
sale of Bibles,—although most New York saloon 
men violate the law in points of detail. Again, 
it is to be remarked that it would be useless to 
criticise these women, who are acting along what 
they believe to be the line of duty under a higher 
law even than that which exists in Kansas. But 
the members of the State legislature at Topeka 
are not moved by these higher considerations. 
They are not of the stuff of which saints and 
martyrs are made ; they are just ordinary, every- 
day politicians, and as such the country will judge 
them. If in passing resolutions or enacting stat- 
utes they encourage private individuals to smash 
—without usual process of law—property sup- 
posed to be occupied by men engaged in unlaw- 
ful pursuits, they will justly be held responsible 
for the carnival of arson and murder that will in 
the end result from their sheer cowardice. The 


Logical 
Consequences. 


men of Kansas should either make the law fit the 
facts or make the facts fit the law. 
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A former United States Senator from 
that State was wont to say regard- 
ing the prohibitory régime that “the 
women have their law and the boys have their 
whiskey, and so everybody is happy.” But such 
a state of things does not promote universal hap- 
piness in the long run. The temperance move- 
ment, certainly, has accomplished wonderful 
things in this country. Taken together with a 
better general knowledge of the laws of health 
and great improvements in public hygiene, it has 
given us a new generation of Americans, of 
higher average physical and intellectual quality 
than any of its predecessors. The disease of 
alcoholism is not nearly so frequent as fifty years 
ago. There is far less drunkenness among the 
educated classes than in former times. Excep- 
tional condi- 
tions call for 
radical reme- 
dies ; but con- 
ditions as 
respects alco 
holism have 
improved. It 
may appear, 
even to the 
total - abstain- 
ing majority 
in prohibition 
States, that 
some relaxa- 
tion of laws, as 
in lowa, may 
not injure the 
social welfare. 
As respects 
not only the 
liquor laws, 
but various others, it has of late become a matter 
of the highest importance that the dignity of the 
law itself be vindicated by swift, literal, and com- 
plete enforcement of everything that stands un- 
repealed on the statute-books. Lawlessness is a 
greater danger than drunkenness, at the present 
time, in the United States. The law should be 
put in enforceable shape and then enforced, in 
spite of everything. , 


Lawlessness 
he 


Great Evil. 





From the Philadelphia Zagairer. 


ANOTHER CYCLONE OUT IN KANSAS, 


Only a few weeks ago, in one of the 

Leavenworth principal cities of Kansas, in the broad 
tynching. ight of day, a mob took a prisoner 
away from officers of the law who made no ade- 
quate attempt to protect him, and then with great 
deliberation, and in the face of his protestations 
of innocence, burned him at the stake. Thou- 
sands of people are said to have witnessed the 
spectacle. Among these were hundreds of women, 
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and many children on their way home from 
school. It would seem that we have fallen so low 
in the United States that we even allow ourselves 
to condemn a thing of this kind and argue against 
it, as if there were some sane and well-meaning 
people who could try to justify it. There is a 
close relation between the conduct of communities 
that permit accused men to be taken from the 
custody of the law by mobs and executed for 
their unconfessed crimes and communities which 
grow enthusiastic over ‘‘saloon-smashing”’ as a 
private enterprise. The one form of violence, 
like the other, denies the value of-all our inher- 
ited civilization. The one, like the other, if per- 
sisted in, means the swift and mad descent to 
barbarism. The poor wretch who was burned to 
death had no friends, and would have been 
promptly tried and convicted. But it would seem 
that Kansas sentiment in times past has not fa- 
vored the infliction of the death penalty by law, 
and the mob felt impatient and wanted to give 
the most summary possible expression to its in- 
tense feeling about an atrocious crime. 


Apart from the almost incredible de- 
pravity shown by these people of Kan- 
sas in allowing the school children to 
flock about and watch the burning of a negro at 
the stake, their lawlessness in the taking of human 
life is not peculiar. There is a lynching almost 
every day, on the average, in some part of the 
United States. The lynching statistics of several 
years past, fortunately, do not indicate that the 
annual average is at present increasing ; but the 
bad effects upon the country are of a cumulative 
nature, and the tendency to resort to lynch-law is 
more deeply seated throughout the nation as a 
whole than it was ten years ago. At about the 
same time as this Leavenworth affair, a negro was 
lynched in Florida for attempting to wreck a train. 
Last November, Colorado was disgraced by the 
burning alive of a brutal negro boy sixteen years 
old, whom the authorities had duly traced and 
arrested as the perpetrator of a horrible crime. 
The sorrow and suffering caused by such a crime 
as this negro was guilty of cannot be lessened by 
torturing the criminal. Vengeance of that kind 
is wholly illogical and serves no useful purpose. 
It does not deter other men of like impulses from 
deeds of violence, because such men, as a rule, 
are neither morally nor intellectually responsible, 
but are the victims of mad impulse. The law 
should provide for some very direct and summary 
mode of trial for such cases, to be followed, when 
guilt is proved, by immediate execution—never, 
of course, in public. Lynching is absolutely in- 
admissible. It makes the mob more and more 
intolerant, and less and less regardful of the sa- 
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credness of human life. Thus the Florida lynch- 
ing of the middle of January on the charge of at- 
tempting to wreck a train is an illustration of the 
ease with which mob-law passes from the punish- 
ment of actual murderers to that of men believed 
to have planned or plotted a deed that might 
have resulted in murder. Some lynchings within 
the past year have been for causes rather frivolous 
than serious. The whole tendency is deeply de- 
plorable. It does not stop crime, but breeds it. 


‘i The remedy does not lie in any one 
'o Safet : a ". 
but in the Qirection. We area nation of people 
aw. having exceptional individuality. We 
have gloried in private initiative. We have de- 
veloped the individual at the expense of society. 
The consequence is that government and law are 
relatively weak, and private interests of every 
kind relatively strong. Nobody would dream in 
England of interfering with the due process of 
law in the case of an attempt to wreck a railroad 
train. American lynching mobs, as a rule, have 
small fear of consequences, and take little pains 
at concealment. But if the Leavenworth lynch- 
ing had occurred in England, the ringleaders 
would certainly have been hanged, and probably 
a hundred others put in prison for life, while the 
authorities who failed to take due precautions to 
guard their prisoner would not have escaped 
lightly. Ours is not a worse country than Eng- 
land, by any means, and in many respects it is 
vastly better. Nor is Kansas the worst State in 
the American Union, for, as all well-informed 
people know, it is in some regards one of the 
very best. But it is a high-keyed and strenuous 
commonwealth, with a tendency to go to ex- 
tremes. And this is painfully shown in the 
recent troubles at Winfield, where all restraint 
was thrown to the winds. 


Massachusetts, in the eyes of her own 
reformers, has by no means attained 
perfection ; yet for the rest of the 
country Massachusetts sets a most excellent ex- 
ample of a well-ordered State, where the laws are 
respected and enforced, and where private citi- 
zens are not in the habit of forming lynching par- 
ties to hang or to burn objectionable people, while 
the women do not use the churches as arsenals or 
strongholds from which to go forth on raiding 
expeditions against saloons or disorderly houses. 
Governor Stanley of Kansas declared that he had 
offered troops to the sheriff at Leavenworth to 
prevent the lynching to which we have referred, 
and that the disgrace to the State might readily 
have been averted. But under similar circum- 
stances in Massachusetts the governor would 
probably have removed the sheriff instantly on 


Massachusetts 
as an 
Example. 








his failure to accept troops and put a strong man 
in charge of the situation. Governor Stanley is 
probably as worthy a man as his predecessors in 
office ; but their conduct should not be his chart or 
his compass. Knowing that saloons were running 
all over the State in defiance of the law, he should 
have served public notice that, so long as he was 




















GOV. W. E. STANLEY OF KANSAS. 


governor, the whole power of the State would be 
used for the literal and complete enforcement of 
the law. Some of the energy displayed outside 
the law by Mrs. Nation should be shown by the 
officials, like Governor Stanley. A prohibitionist 
State stultifies itself when it puts in office men 
not in real sympathy with its laws. Its governors 
should be stern and masterful men of the Crom- 
wellian or the Jacksonian type. 


at The governor of Ohio set a good ex- 

asanin- ample last month. Elaborate prepa- 

stance. rations had been made for a big 
prize-fight at Cincinnati under the guise of a 
‘¢ sparring contest.”” So-called sporting men in 
all parts of the United States were buying tickets 
at high prices. It was going to be a profitable 
affair, and the proceeds were to benefit a local 
cause which had an abundance of influential sup- 
port. The mayor of the city did not hesitate about 
granting the customary permit for the ‘‘ entertain. 
ment.” Governor Nash, up at Columbus, was 
repeatedly assured that no prize-fight was planned 
or intended, and that Mr. Jeffries and Mr. Ruh- 
lin were merely going to give the people of Cin- 
cinnati a refined and pleasant boxing exhibition. 
Governor Nash, however, declined to accept 
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these assurances. To a company of influential 
gentlemen, he sent the following reply : 


Your telegram received. Unless all outward evi- 
dences and preparations are at fault, the enterprise 
booked for Cincinnati on February 15 will be a prize- 
fight. It will not be permitted to come off, and the en- 
tire power of the State will be used to prevent it. 

GEORGE K. NASH, Governor. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, February 2. 


Whereupon the officers of the public organiza- 
tion that was to be benefited replied as follows : 


It is not and never has been the intention to give a. 
prize-fight. The mayor’s permit is for a boxing con- 
test, and nothing will be done that said permit and the 
statutes do not authorize. It is not the intention to an- 
tagonize your authority or the power of the State. 
Nothing will be done that will violate the law. 


The governor, however, was unshaken, and on 
the same day he sent this uncompromising mes- 
sage : f 


SAENGERFEST ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
You are unfortunate in your preparations if the af- 

fair is to be simply a boxing contest. These all point 

unerringly to a prize-fight. I will be governed by this 

evidence and the affair will not be permitted. If you 

persist you will find yourselves in conflict with all the 

powers of the State. GEORGE K. NASH, Governor. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, February 2. 


No matter what the courts might do, the gov- 
ernor had made it certain that the Cincinnati 
fight as originally contemplated would not occur. 


yates as COVernor Nash is reported to have 
Another Law- said that since the recent repeal of the 
Enforcer. Forton law in New York, which had 
permitted prize-fighting under the guise of some- 
thing a little milder, Nevada is the only State in the 
entire Union in which a prize-fight can be legally 
held. He emphatically indorsed the following 
views expressed by Governor Yates of Illinois, 
another new executive of vigor and backbone: 


All I have to say is 
that the law and the peo- 
ple of Illinois are against 
prize-fighting and the 
law will be enforced 
whenever and wherever 
I have the power to en- 
force it. I have not the 
power to prohibit it by 
proclamation, but Ihave 
the power to stop any 
fight, for the statute 
gives me the power, “on 
the application of any 
civil officer or other - 
wise,” to call out all force 
necessary to execute the 
law whenever any body 
of men are about to break 
GOV. RICHARD YATES. it. I have every confi- 
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dence, however, that every Illinois sheriff will enforce 
the law without my interference. The law specifically 
makes prize-fighting a felony and exhibitions of boxing 
and sparring a misdemeanor, the penitentiary being 
the punishment for the former and jail and a fine for 
the latter. 
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GOVERNOR NASU OF OHTO. 


The statement of the Cincinnati men 
The Subsequent P j 
Proceedings that they had no intention of antago- 
in Ohio nizing the governor's authority does 
not seem to have been quite borne out by subse- 
quent facts. Under the countenance of Mayor 
Fleischman, they proceeded with the: arrange- 
ments they had made for holding the fight in the 
Saengerfest Hall on February 15. On Wednes- 
day, the 13th, Governor Nash ordered a thousand 
men, ten companies, of the Sixth Regiment of 
State troops to proceed from their headquarters at 
Toledo and to camp in the Saengerfest building 
in Cincinnati on Friday to prevent the fight that 
was scheduled for that same evening. Mean- 
while, an injunction against the fight had been 
applied for; and, after hearing testimony and 
arguments, Judge Hollister, on the 14th, issued 
a permanent injunction, reviewing the whole 
case in a scathing decision of great length. The 
promoters of the fight acknowledged temporary - 
defeat and announced indefinite postponement. 
There seemed to be no occasion, therefore, for 
the movement of troops on the morning of the 
15th. Governor Nash, however, did not let mat- 
ters rest at that point. He announced on the 15th 
that there should be no more prize-fights in Ohio 
during his administration, regardless of the some- 
what ambiguous nature of. that part of the law 
which tries to make a distinction between prize- 
fights and sparring exhibitions. The governor’s 


attitude with respect to law-enforcement has had 
a most wholesome influence. 
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Stanien’s OU Governors Nash and Yates believe 
ferent Point that the laws should be enforced by 


of View. the executive authority of the State. 
The Kansas view is that the laws should be en- 
forced by private individuals armed with hatchets. 
If Governor Stanley had used Governor Nash’s 
direct and straightforward methods, upholding 
the dignity of his office and the majesty of the 
law, he could have closed every saloon in Kansas 
and made himself a great national reputation, — 
not merely a reputation for zeal against the 
liquor business, but one for strength, force, and 
high sense of the dignity and duty of public of- 
fice. The woman’s crusade in Kansas has taken 
altogether the wrong direction. It should have 
been a crusade against weak, lax, time-serving 
or corrupt place-holders who do not enforce the 
laws. We need a law-and-order revival in the 
United States, led by men who see clearly that 
there are times when it does not matter so much 
what the laws are as that such laws as we have 
are observed and enforced. 


hii It is quite in this spirit that the best 

Movement in citizenship of New York City is calmly 

New York. but firmly organizing itself, not for a 
spasmodic attack against any particular form of 
vice or crime, but for the everyday enforcement 
of law. What the good people of New York want 
to see is a complete breaking up of the mercenary 
alliance between officials and lawbreakers. It is 
not that they care so much whether saloons are 
closed all day Sunday or open for a part of the 
day. But they are thoroughly tired of the system 
under which all the saloons may keep open at all 
hours on Sunday, in defiance of the strict Sunday- 
closing laws of the State, by paying a stated 
monthly sum of money. Sunday liquor-selling is 
merely one of the many forms of lawbreaking 
that have been regularly protected for pay by the 
men who are sworn to enforce the laws. If the 
laws are incompatible with the reasonable customs 
and tastes of the community, they should be modi- 
fied or repealed. But so long as they stand on 
the statute-books it is the business of the officials 
to enforce them ; and no man should ever take 
an official oath of office unless he means to exert 
himself to enforce the laws in good faith as he 
finds them. When Mr. Roosevelt was president 
of the Board of Police Commissioners under the 
late Mayor Strong’s administration, he took this 
view of his duty, and the best sentiment of the 
community upheld him. Some of the laws were 
not to his liking, and if he had been in the legis- 
lature he would have advocated their amendment. 
But as Police Commissioner he had no choice ex- 
cept to enforce them. No other theory of offi- 
cial duty will ever be permissible. 
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Police One Of the last official acts of Gov- 
Demoraliza- ernor Roosevelt was to remove sum- 
tion. marily from office the district-attorney 
of the Manhattan and Bronx boroughs of New 
York City,—that is to say, of the old New York 
as distinguished from Brooklyn. Mr. Gardiner, 
the Tammany district-attorney, had been identi- 
fied with what was held to be the New York 
police defiance of the State election laws, just be- 
fore the election of last November. Upon Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt’s peremptory demand at that 
time, Mayor Van Wyck and other officials had 
promptly rallied to the support of the law; but 
the district-attorney had paid no attention, it 
seems, to the governor’s message. Police condi- 
tions in New York City during the past year 
have perhaps been more demoralized and dis- 
graceful than ever before in the history of the 
metropolis. The connivance at vice and crime, 
and the mercenary protection of evil-doing, have 
become intolerable. The district-attorney’s office, 
which ought to be on-the side of law and order, 
was regarded as one of the chief obstacles to re- 
form. Governor Roosevelt appointed as Mr. Gardi- 
ner’s successor a lawyer comparatively little known 
in politics or public life, Mr. Eugene A. Philbin. 
This gentleman has not been especially active as 
a reformer ; but the change in conditions that his 
entrance upon the office of district-attorney 
brought about was hardly short of magical. 
Promptness, efficiency, freedom from improper 
political influence, and a businesslike determina- 
tion to prosecute criminals, to clear the dockets 
of the accumulated thousands of indictments, 
and, in short, to make the district-attorney’s office 
an agency for the enforcement of law and the 
administration of justice,—all together had a 
wonderful effect in clearing the atmosphere. 
Meanwhile, there was pending at Albany, as one 
of the first measures to come before the new leg- 
islature, a bill to remove the four bipartisan po- 
lice commissioners of New York City, and to 
substitute a single responsible head of the police 
department, who would at once take the place of 
the police commissioners and the chief of police. 
The general opinion was that the wretched condi- 
tion of the police department was due to corrup- 
tion toward the top rather than among the rank 
and file; and that with honorable and efficient 
direction the police system of New York might 
in a very short time be made one of the best, if 
not the very best, in the whole world. 


One of the points upon which opin- 
pat oo.s,, ions differed in the matter of the 
police bill pending last month had to 
do with the power of removal. It was generally 
agreed. that the police force should have a single 


head, and that the mayor of the city should ap- 
point this high official, with full power to remove 
him whenever he saw fit. But the bill further 
provided that the governor of the State should 
also have the power to remove the commissioner 
of police. This view was not in accordance with 





Photo by Pach Bros. 
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the opinion of many who believe that in the 
long run it is best to give New York City as 
much hore rule as possible. A strong case on 
this side was made out by the City Club, backed 
by the views of the important commission which 
had recently submitted to the governor and legis- 
lature its recommendations for the thorough revi- 
sion of the New York charter. Very much, how- 
ever, is to be said on the other side. The police 
power is normally a State rather than a municipal 
function. One of the principal duties of the 
head of the police force is to see that the laws of 
the State are respected and obeyed. To the 
governor especially is intrusted the great respon- 
sibility of executing the laws. It would be 
manifestly wrong and scandalous for the gov- 
ernor of the State to remove the chief police of- 
ficer of a city on any merely political or personal 
ground. But, on the other hand, it is equally 
wrong and scandalous for a mayor to appoint the 
chief police officer on any ground except that of 
conspicuous fitness as recognized by the entire 
law-abiding community. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that any governor of the State of New 
York would ever venture to remove a police 
commissioner appointed by the mayor, if such 
commissioner were an upright and able man, 
hewing to the line, ignoring politics, enforcing 
the law as he found it without fear or favor, and 
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holding the deserved confidence of the decent 
public opinion of the metropolis. It is often the 
case that the mayor of New York is of one party 
and the governor of the State is of another. It 
is quite possible that under those circumstances 
the mayor would be influenced to appoint a higher 
type of man to the office of police commissioner, 
in view of the governor’s power of removal. 


If Governor Roosevelt, when presi- 
pork fora dent of the police board under Mayor 
Strong’s administration, had not been 
hampered by opposing elements in the board and 
by conditions beyond his control, he could have 
accomplished great things with the police force. 
A man of his energy, or a man of military train- 
ing and of tried and known qualities of discipline 
and character, if now made the unhampered head 
of the police administration,—with an efficient 
district - attorney, such as Governor Roosevelt 
placed in office, aided by the work of citizens’ 
bodies under the lead of the Committee of Fifteen, 
—could accomplish a notable transformation in 
the course of a year or two. It will not be partic- 
ularly amusing work to be the new commissioner 
of police in New York, even for such a military 
martinet as Bishop Potter is said to prefer. But 
in spite of some unpleasantness in matters of de- 
tail, it will be a great opportunity for a strong man 
to do real work. And Colonel Roosevelt, who is 
to be sworn in as Vice-President of the United 
States next month, and who must, in accordance 
with the traditions of that office, curb his energies 
and to some extent efface his personality, will 
doubtless have his moments of restlessness when 
he would be rather glad to change places with the 
head of the New York police force. 


Tie The forces of reform are gradually 
Municipal and calmly preparing for the great 
Outlook. municipal election of next November. 

The Republicans in New York City have plainly 
stated that they intend to codperate with non- 
partisan bodies like the Citizens’ Union, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the various anti- 
Tammany organizations and movements, and that 
they are perfectly ready to join in the support of 
a candidate for mayor pledged to give the city a 
business administration without political bias. 
Far from asking that the candidate for mayor 
should be a Republican, they are prepared to 
support an independent Democrat ; and they have 
advanced to the view that, if elected, such a 
mayor need not feel obliged to recognize by his 
appointments the various elements of his support. 
This is a noteworthy change of view. It is a 
recognition of the absolute necessity in our great 
American cities of the abandonment of the old 
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idea that good administration of municipal cor- 
porations can be brought about by the mainte- 
ance of close party lines. Tammany Hall is a 
great conspiracy held together by private interest ; 
and it can only be defeated by the union of all 
those who seek good and efficient government. 
As yet, nothing in the way of pronounced results 
has come from the so-called anti-vice movement, 
which was largely inspired by the efforts of 
Bishop Potter. Tammany’s Committee of Five, 
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selected by Mr. Richard Croker,—on the principle 
that Tammany itself, by virtue of intimate knowl. 
edge, could deal with its own crimes more satis- 
factorily than outsiders,—has confessed itself 
unable to accomplish anything, and is moribund. 
The chairman of this committee, Mr. Lewis 
Nixon, the well-known naval designer and ship- 
builder, is said to have become a genuine believer 
in reform. His past intimate association with 
Mr. Croker and the Tammany leaders has seemed 
to many people to have placed him in a false 
position, from which sooner or later he would 
have to retreat. The permanent Committee of 
Fifteen to which we referred last month, organ- 
ized under the chairmanship of Mr. Baldwin, 
president of the Long Island Railroad, has very 
wisely, in effect if not in words, adopted the 
motto: ‘* Without haste, without rest.” It is 
not entering upon a spasmodic or temporary task, 
and is, therefore, patiently organizing for a per- 
manent attempt to promote the enforcement of 
law and the protection of decency. It is alto- 
gether too much to expect’ that New York will 
be a model city if the great mass of its well-dis- 
posed citizens take only a lethargic and passive 
interest in public and social conditions, leav- 
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ing it to the police force to see that the rising 
generation is protected from unlawful and un- 
wholesome influences. Altogether too much of 
the more delicate work of social conservation has 
been left to.a force of men that has rougher and 
plainer work to do, and from which it is unfair 
to expect the higher order of philanthropic and 
solicitous oversight of the manners and morals 
of the community. The police force will rally 
helpfully to the support of a community that is 
thoroughly aroused and determined to keep itself 
decent and fit to live in. With all the wretched 
conditions that have lately been brought to light, 
there is plenty of saving salt in New York; and 
there was perhaps never before so widespread a 
determination to eliminate scandalous conditions, 
and to improve the environment of the rising 
generation. 


Pa NG It does not yet 
Problems and appear what dis- 

Progress. position the legis- 
lature will make of the work 
of the charter-revision com- 
mission. The recommenda- 
tions are in the main very 
well considered and valuable. 
Their adoption would proba. 
bly make it easier to improve 
municipal government and 
conditions in America’s 
greatest city. But in New 
York, of course, as every- 
where, men are more impor- 
tant than charters; and the 
people of New York, even 
“under the old charter, can 
have excellent government 
for several years to come if 
they will but elect good men 
to office in November of the 
present year. Meanwhile, 
material conditions in New 
York steadily improve in 
many ways. The city grows 
and thrives; the streets and 
buildings become finer from 
year to year; progress is 
making on the additional new 
bridges to connect Brooklyn 
and Long Island with Man- 
hattan Island. And the work 
goes on magnificently, by day 
and by night, regardless of 
weather, in the excavation at 
a great number of points sim- 
ultaneously for the under- 
ground rapid-transit system. 
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The elevated system has been stimulated to be- 
gin long-needed improvements, and it is soon to 
substitute electricity for steam. 


The new public-library building, which 


A Great a 
Public is to be of white marble, seems to be 
Library. os much a matter of interest to the 


Tammany mayor, Van Wyck, as to the most 
ardent friends of the library movement; and 
large additional appropriations have been made 
without a suspicion of scandal in connection with 
the project. The movement for bringing smaller 
libraries into union with the great public library 
of New York goes on successfully, and five years 
hence New York’s public-library facilities will 
be a source of just pride and a most worthy illus- 
tration of the value of public and private codp- 


. eration in the carrying out of a beneficent project. 


EXCAVATING FOR RAPID-TRANSIT ROAD UNDER BROADWAY AT FIFTY-FIFTH STREET. 
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The municipality is providing a beautiful and 
convenient situation and a noble building, while 
several libraries unite to supply a great aggregate 
collection of books and a considerable endowment 
fund. Heretofore the municipal government 
had distributed a great deal of money each vear 
to subsidize various free circulating libraries 
under private auspices. In the future, such 
sums can be better applied to the development of 
the city’s own system. It has fallen to the lot of 
few Americans of our generation to play so large 
a part in public work of permanent and far- 
reaching value as to Dr. John S. Billings, librarian 
of the New York Public Library, creator of the 
greatest medical library in the world—that of 
the Surgeon-General in Washington—and a fore- 
most authority in several professional and scien- 
tific fields. 





One of the most hopeful signs of 
Mpat Business progress in New York is the increas- 

ing response to the demands of pub- 
lic duty that substantial business men have 
recently shown. Thus, the magnificent under- 
ground rapid-transit project, with its admirably 
conceived financial plan, was the work of able 
citizens, serving without pay on a Rapid Transit 
Commission, and applying the talents which 
have won them success in private life to the con- 
summation of a great public project. In like 
manner the great Library scheme was carried 


through by men of foresight and enterprise, 


serving as trustees of the Astor and Lenox li- 
braries and the Tilden Fund. The new move- 
ment for general enforcement of law, and for 
the application of business principles to the con- 
duct of municipal affairs, is in the hands of men 
of that same type. The greatness and the won- 
derful progress of Berlin as a municipal corpora- 
tion in the past twenty-five years have been 
largely due to the fact that substantial citizens 
have given the same kind of able service to the 
affairs of the municipal corporation that they 
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were giving to their private affairs or to com- 
mercial corporations in which they were inter- 
ested. In times past, New York’s great public 
park developments have been largely due to the 
foresight and executive ability of successful men 
of affairs. The Metropolitan Museum, the Nat- 
ural History Museum, the Botanical and Zodlogi- 
val collections in Bronx Park, are all of them great 
municipal acquisitions directly promoted and car- 
ried through by the energy of successful business 
and professional men. It is noteworthy, for ex- 
ample, that in the midst of a dazzling series of 
financial projects of unexampled- magnitude, Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan is constantly promoting these 
public enterprises. There remain many equally 
important fields for the honorable exercise of 
such talent in the community’s service. 





THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING AS IT WILL APPEAR. 
(From a photograph of a plaster model by the architects, Messrs. Carrére and Hastings.) 
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A VIEW OF THE PALISADES OF THE HUDSON. 


The Palisades A very promising instance is the re- 
asan cent work of a commission appointed 
instance. by Governor Roosevelt to see what 
could be done to preserve the Palisades of the 
Hudson by turning into a public park one of the 
most famous and beautiful landscape features of 
America. For some years past the Palisades 
have been undergoing mutilation by individuals 
and companies that blast away the rocky wall to 
obtain road-making material, which is conven- 
iently transported by water. The Palisades form 
the precipitous west bank of the Hudson, facing 
the upper part of New York City, and extending 
for something like ten miles. For some years 
past the subject of their preservation has been 
under fitful discussion, and various unavailing 
efforts have been made to secure action from the 
legislatures of New York and New Jersey, or 
from the Government of the United States. 
While most of the natural wall of the Palisades 
is in New Jersey, it is only visible from the New 
York side of the river. Governor Roosevelt's 
new commission was headed by Mr. George W. 
Perkins, a prominent and very efficient business 
man, whose associates were of like spirit, and in- 
cluded at least one able engineer. New Jersey 
appointed commissioners also, and small sums 
were appropriated for expenses. Not very much 
seems to have been expected; but Mr. Perkins 
and his colleagues were men not accustomed to 
fail. Instead of using the money appropriated 
for paying their expenses, they made it at once 
the nucleus of a purchasing fund. Like the 
sound business men that they were, they em- 
ployed no brass bands ; did not invite the atten- 
tion of reporters; used tact, energy, and good 
sense ; and in due time they were prepared to 
report that they had obtained options at rea- 
sonable prices upon practically the entire stretch 
of the Palisades, and that a very moderate appro- 
priation by the legislature of the State of New 
York would secure to the public for all future 


generations one of the most beautiful combina- 
tions of water-front, woods, and rocky eminence 
in the whole world, and lying for a number of 
miles at a distance of only about fifteen hundred 
yards from the parallel shore-line of the city of 
New York. Surely these options cannot be al 
lowed to lapse. Public and private enterprise, 
acting together under the leadership of business 
men who do not waste their energy on futilities, 
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can and must save the Palisades, and demonstrate 
once more for the guud of the whole country the 
use and the value of public spirit. 


New York men of wealth and philan- 

—— thropy have been especially generous 
in the extent of their gifts for hospi- 

tals and for institutions of various kinds for the 
relief and care of the sick and unfortunate. And 
the State of New York officially has made itself 


famous for its display of humanity, and of the 
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spirit of an advanced civilization, in its many 
great institutions for the care of the dependent 
and unfortunate, and for the custody and reform 
of the incorrigible and criminal. For a time 
New York was not so advanced as some other 
States in the provision of institutions for the 
insane ; but a few years ago a new policy was 
adopted, and the State “itself took over from the 
counties the full care of all insane paupers. Thus 
the New York public was with some reason con- 
gratulating itself upon being up-to-date in its 
arrangements: for the treatment of the one class 
of unfortunates that beyond all others is entitled 
to the most tender consideration. The principal 
place in the State for the primary examination 
and temporary detention of the insane is the 
great Bellevue Hospital in New York City,—the 
most famous hospital in the United States. It 
was commonly supposed by the public at large 
that the Bellevue insane wards were in charge of 
people of the highest knowledge and skill, and 
were under the most constant and competent in- 
spection. But nothing could have been a greater 
mistake. The first rays of light were thrown 
upon the facts by a newspaper reporter who 
feigned insanity in order to gain admission to 
Bellevue and find out what was really going on 
there. His presence enabled him to assert not 
merely that almost incredible brutalities were 
constantly practised, but to declare that an entirely 
inoffensive inmate—whose derangement had led 
to nothing worse than his refusal at times to take 
food—had been beaten by the nurses until he died 
from repeated assaults. ‘lhree nurses were placed 
under indictment and brought to trial charged 
with having caused the déath of this patient. 


fies The whole subject of the condition of 
Grand Jury the insane pavilion at Bellevue came 
Found. _ under the review of the January Grand 
Jury, whose report was published on February 1. 
The Grand Jury found that the pavilion had been 
in charge of men grossly incompetent, and that 
the building itself is entirely unfit for modern 
hospital purposes. As respects the male insane 
of the great metropolitan population, it is custom- 
ary to take them all at first to Bellevue, where 
they are detained about five days for examination. 
At the end of that time some are dismissed ; and 
of the remainder a part are sent to private institu- 
tions, while the majority are turned over to the 
State authorities. The Grand Jury found that 
out of 700 insane patients turned over by Bellevue 
to the Manhattan State Hospital in 1900, more than 
250 were received at the Manhattan with contu- 
sions upon different parts of the body, and a great 
many of these had severe bruises on the face. A 
comparison of records made it clear that these 
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victims of violence had incurred their wounds 
while detained at Bellevue. The nurses were 
found to have had no instruction as to the care of 
the insane, and to have been left to their villainies 
without supervision. It was found that hideous 
and obsolete devices, long ago given up in. modern 
insane asylums, were still used at Bellevue for 
the restraint of the patients. In short, the Grand 
Jury found almost the worst state of affairs in the 
world, at the very point where. it ought to have 











Photo by Rockwood. 


HON. JOHN W. KELLER, CHARITY COMMISSIONER, NEW YORK. 
(Who has been reorganizing Bellevue.) 


found the best in the world. Bellevue had sunk 
deep into the mire of brutal officialism, degraded 
politics, and the heartless and mercenary type of 
medical professionalism. 


ition The incident merely illustrates the 

is a need of constant vigilance and of 
Painful Path! »enty of the fresh air and bright light 
of publicity in the management of institutions, to 
prevent the rapid encroachment of dry-rot. The 
curious persistence of such abuses, even after 
their first exposure, was shown in a Bellevue in- 
cident later in February. Five graduate nurses 
had been installed to take the place of the three 
nurses who were dismissed and under indictment 
for manslaughter. A patient had been admitted 
on February 4 whose malady had seemed to bea 
mild form of religious melancholia. It was not 
necessary to confine him, but the nurses were 
strictly instructed to keep an eye on him through 
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his open door. He was found at 4 o'clock one 
morning unconscious on the fic or, with his face 
against a hot steam-radiator. Resulting injuries 
were very serious, although the man did not die. 
The radiator would have been -streened, but for 
culpable negligence. It turned out that most of 
the new nurses on that particular night were de- 
voting themselves to the hazing (@ Ja West Point) 
of a new attendant, who was strait-jacketed, 
gagged, and otherwise experimented upon, and in 
that condition left upon his back on the floor 
throughout the night. Civilization is worth all 
it costs ; but to reap its substantial fruits requires 
everlasting pains and struggles. 


The Awful Another striking illustration of some- 
of Sing Sing What similar principles has been re- 

Prison. cently afforded by the State of New 
York. This great State has for some time past 
shown a deep interest in the possibility of lessen- 
ing the ravages of tuberculosis, or pulmonary 
consumption. It was finally determined that the 
State itself should establish a consumption hos- 
pital in the Adirondacks for the reception of 
hopeful or curable cases. Last month a commis- 
sion charged with the task of selecting a site 
completed its work after a careful and deliberate 
inquiry. All this is both interesting and com- 
mendable. But almost exactly at the time when 
the announcement was made of the selection of a 
site for a State tuberculosis hospital, there ap- 
peared a report of the New York Prison Asso- 
ciation upon the sanitary conditions of the best- 
known of the State's penitentiaries—the one at 
Sing Sing. And this report declared that the 


Sing Sing prison was engaged in the directbusi- | 


ness of making consumptives and propagating 
typhoid fever. This famous old dungeon was 
built in 1824, just seventy-five years ago. It is 
on ‘‘made” land, between the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad tracks and the Hudson River; and 
its main floor is only five feet above the water- 
level. Its stone walls are two feet thick, and its 
windows are narrow slits. Sunlight gets through 
these slits only for a limited part of the day 
when the rays are in a direct line. Even then 
the sunlight only enters the corridors, and never 
in seventy-five years has it reached the cells. 
There are twelve hundred of these cells, and 
nearly fourteen hundred prisoners. Thus, nearly 
two hundred cells have to be occupied by two 
meneach. Yet the cells are only 3 feet and 3 inches 
wide by 6 feet and 9 inches long, and a little 
more than 6 feet high. Each cell contains about 
145 cubic feet of air-space. For comparison, let 
us remark that in no English prison may an in- 
dividual cell contain less than 810 cubic feet of 
air-space. All prisons of the old-fashioned Sing 


Sing type have been demolished everywhere in 
the British Islands. They belong to an unen- 
lightened age. As the Prison Association’s com- 
mittee well says, ‘‘A judge who sentences a 
modern prisoner has no intention of sentencing 
him to consumption or typhoid fever.” Mr. 
Charles F. Wingate, the sanitary expert, shows 
that the prisoners at Sing Sing are suffering 
from lung-starvation. The prison has no venti- 
lation except when the windows are open, and 
the windows are always closed at night and in 
bad weather. Thus, the prisoners do not get 
oxygen enough, by even a small percentage. 
The drainage at Sing Sing is defective, sewage 
backs up from the river into the main outlet, the 
atmosphere in the prison is reekingly foul and 
damp, and the water-supply is under suspicion. 
The Prison Association made its inquiry because 
it had obtained knowledge of the fact that tuber- 
culosis was prevalent in the prison, and that 
forty-eight cases of typhoid fever had broken out 
within two months. The only remedy for the 


‘bad condition of the prison is its complete de- 


struction. The State Board of Health has ac- 
cepted the view of the Prison Association, and 
the legislature will undoubtedly be aroused to 
some action. It would seem as if even the 
Southern convict camp, under the plan of farm- 
ing out the prison labor, is better than the condi- 
tions that prevailin New York’s great prison at 
Sing Sing. And it is further intimated that the 
New York prison at Auburn is only less objec- 
tionable in the character of its construction and 
arrangement. 


ical Meanwhile, there is one man in the 
ow it Must A 

Appear to State of New York who might be 
Mr. Brockway: yardoned if he indulged in a some- 
what ironical smile, although he has the great 
gift of silence and will probably use no sarcastic 
language. That man is Mr. Z. R. Brockway, of 
Elmira. who has done more than any other citi- 
zen ~i New York to give the State a world-wide 
fame for humanitarian progress, and whose work 
—almost single-handed—has given New York its 
reputation for dealing in a wise and modern way 
with its prisoners. For many years Mr. Brock- 
way, as superintendent of the reformatory prison, 
had been receiving thousands of hardened young 
felons; and by a wonderful combination of 
methods, chiefly industrial and educational, he 
had been able to turn out the great majority of 
them thoroughly reformed and fit to live and 
labor among honest people. Yet Mr. Brockway 
was hounded out of the work he had created by 
people apparently unable to comprehend the larger 
bearings of his system, on the ground that he 
made incidental use of corporal punishment in 
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The one place, 
perhaps, in the whole structure and economy of 
human society where corporal punishment is use- 
ful and desirable is, precisely, in a reformatory 
Elmira under Brockway, in short, was 
perhaps the one public institution in the whole 
State which could safely have been left to the 


dealing with obstinate cases. 


prison. 


end of the list in a process of overhauling. Ob- 
viously, work should have begun at Sing Sing, 
where the State itself,—instead of administering 
a healthy flogging now and then to an exceptional 
individual who needed it,—was administering 


typhoid and tuberculosis germs to all classes of . 


prisoners alike. 


,,. Mr. Brockway’s alleged floggings 

As to Punitive oe eS : 
Survivals Were always administered in a strict- 
in Delaware. jy private way to convicted felons 
who refused to obey the reasonable and kindly 
rules of an institution which was run for their 
express help and benefit. In the State of Dela- 
ware, however, they still adhere to the ancient 
practice of administering floggings in public, 
not to felons alone, but to ordinary misdemean- 
ants. ‘There has been some attempt this winter 
in the Delaware Legislature to change the laws 
relating to the whipping-post and the pillory ; 
but it would seem that the lawmakers are not 
only unwilling to repeal these methods of pun- 
ishment, but will not even diminish their pub- 
licity. Thus, the Delaware Senate was _ last 
month reported as having voted down a bill to 
make the whipping of culprits a private exercise. 
We publish herewith an illustration to show 
what is no unusual spectacle in the American 
State of Delaware in the opening year of the 
twentieth century. It is from a new photo- 
graph of an actual scene in a well-known town. 
It represents a pillory erected on the top of a 
whipping-post. One poor wretch is receiving 
his allotted number of lashes, while two others 
are serving out the prescribed number of hours 
with necks and wrists fixed in the pillory. It is 
reported that Chief Justice Lore has been im- 
posing the whipping-post and pillory with espe- 
cial freedom of late, remarking that more than 
half of the offenders had come from other 
States, and he proposed to give them a kind of 
treatment that would make them avoid Dela- 
ware in the future. Some newspapers, it would 
appear, which are inclined to praise the whip- 
ping-post of Delaware as a valuable instrument 
of social discipline, were the most unrelenting of 
Mr. Brockway’s opponents because he counte- 
nanced the use of the paddle on an occasional 
mutineer for the needful maintenance of disci- 
pline in a prison of hardened felons. But con- 
sistency is no bugbear in some newspaper offices. 
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From a photograph taken for the New York Yournad, 


A DELAWARE WHIPPING-POST AND PILLORY. 


It was natural enough that the ques- 
tion of Cuba’s future should become 
a topic of much interest and discussion 
as the work of the constitution-makers at Havana 
was said to be nearing its end. But some tend- 
ency was shown in the United States last month 
to try to settle several questions with respect to 
Cuba before those questions had presented them- 
selves. Since the conclusion of the war with 
Spain, Cuba has been in the international sense 
under the jurisdiction and sovereignty of the 
United States; and no other sovereign nation 
would make any objection, or regard itself as in 
any manner concerned, if it always so remained. 
From the European point of view it makes no 
difference at all whether Cuba is admitted to the 
American Union as a State, becomes a self-gov- 
erning American territory after the pattern of 
Porto Rico or Hawaii, or becomes a protectorate 
with the United States responsible for its outside 
relations. Nobody in Europe has supposed for a 
moment, since the Spanish War, that it would 
be feasible for Cuba to assume the réle of a com- 
pletely independent member of the family of na- 
tions. But the people of the United States, who 
have made great sacrifices on behalf of Cuba, do 
not wish to put the slightest restraint upon the 
exercise of Cuba’s best and most deliberate judg- 
ment. Surely there could be no ultimate destiny 
for Cuba at once so secure and so glorious as to 
become a sovereign State in the American Union. 


Cuba's 
Future 
Relations. 
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To think that the Cubans do not know this them- 
selves would be to deny that they have a fair 
share of intelligence or a sense of enlightened 
self-interest. On the other hand, to suppose that 
the Cubans are lacking in sentiment and in local 
pride, and that they are principally actuated by 
cold-blooded self-interest, would be to misunder- 
stand them altogether. 


our Brieg has now been two years since the 

Record in Yatification of the treaty by virtue of 

the Island” which Spain relinquished its hold 
upon Cuba; and it has been about two years 
and a half since the great Spanish army finally 
evacuated American soil, after an unbroken 
military career in this hemisphere of several 
centuries. In this brief period of a little more 
than two years, we have made a record in Cuba 
for which history will accord us the highest 
praise. Although our temporary government 
has been exercised through the War Department, 
its spirit has been civilian and statesmanlike 
rather than military. We have not filled the 
civil offices of Cuba with ‘‘carpet-bagging ” 
Americans, but to the very utmost have endeav- 
ored to fill them with Cubans. We have not 
hesitated, however, to furnish administrative, 
educational, financial, and sanitary experts, in 
order to set a high standard for the new régime 
in the long-suffering island. General Wood as 
governor has at once held the deserved confidence 
of the people of Cuba, the respect and esteem of 
the people of the United States, and the firm 
support of his immediate superiors, Secretary 
Root and President McKinley. He has taken 
such good care of public affairs in Cuba that 
Cuban agriculture and commerce have had some 
opportunity to recover themselves. It would 
have been very fortunate for Cuba if General 
Wood could have continued for at least four or 
five years to come to manage the public affairs of 
the island on the present system. But democra- 
cies are impatient, and opposition parties have 
no nice scruples. It was perfectly certain that 
if Mr. McKinley and the Republican party had 
proposed to defer for several years the with- 
drawal of the United States, there would have 
been no end of nagging accusation brought 
against them. 


What the “2d so it came to pass that it was 
Convention Geemed best last year, with the Pres- 
fad to Doe idential campaign on hand, to with- 
draw as many troops as possible from Cuba, and 
to fix a date for the holding of a Cuban consti- 
tutional convention. In calling this convention 
it was made imperative that the delegate body 
should do two important things : first, todraw up 





a constitution for the domestic government of 
Cuba on the plan of a republic , and, second, to 
enter into negotiations with the United States 
to the end of agreeing upon the relations 
between Washington and Havana. Last month 
the Cuban convention had almost completed that 
part of its work which had to do with providing 
a constitution for the domestic government of 
the island. It was also reported that the equally 
important part of its work, which had to do 
with entering into an agreement with the United 
States, had scarcely as yet been entered upon. 
‘There was, somehow, not only in the newspapers 
but even among serious public men at Washing- 
ton, a great deal of talk about the probable neces- 
sity of an extra session of Congress in order to 
pass upon the Cuban constitution. One may be 
permitted simply to express some mystification 
at this apparent failure to grasp the bearings of 
the whole situation. From the point of view 
of the Cubans, four very important things had to 
be done : (1) the final completion of the domestic 
constitution ; (2) the making of an agreement 

with the United States ; (3) the holding of a 
general election, and (4) the transfer of govern- 

ing authority to the new lawmaking and execu- 

tive officers. 


The second part of this work must, 
Ateuuired.” in its methods, be a good deal analo- 

gous to the making of a treaty. It 
cannot be done in haste. It will require patient, 
courteous, and deliberate conference and nego- 
tiation. It is a matter that is of no little impor- 
tance to the United States, and of vital impor- 
tance to Cuba. It involves diplomatic relations ; 
the Cuban debt and finances ; military and naval 
considerations ; tariff reciprocities, and—in some 
respects the most important of all—the problem 
of sanitary relations. The Cuban convention 
will have to carry on these negotiations through 
a committee. On our part they will have to be 
carried on by the President and the Secretary of 
War. It would probably be well if the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Root should seek the codper- 
ation at every point of the negotiations,—at least in 
an advisory capacity,—of the chairmen or else of 
sub-committees of the Senate Committee on Re- 
lations with Cuba and the great House Commit- 
tee on Insular Affairs. It is hardly possible that 
so important an agreement, bearing upon so many 
matters, could be brought into its final form for 
a number of months yet to come. The Cuban 
committee would then have to call together again 
the convention as a whole to act upon the agree- 
ment; and President McKinley, at his discre- 
tion, would submit his report and recommendation 
to our Congress at its regular session next winter. 
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‘This, all things considered, would be rapid work. 
It would be a great mistake to try to install the 
new government before January 1, 1903. 


a oe Cuba will, of course, be glad to pro- 
Havanaand vide the United States with coaling- 
Washington. stations and military facilities, in view 

of the fact that such means of defense as we have 

must also in the future be Cuba’s. The Cubans 
on their part will do well to remember that there 
is a large and most determined body of opposi- 
tion in the United States to any close relations 
whatever between the island and the mainland. 

It was this opposition that insisted upon estab- 

lishing the principle of a Porto Rican tariff, in 

order to be the better prepared to make a larger 
application of that princivle when the case of 

Cuba should come to the front. For the benefit 

of our many Cuban readers, as well as of those in 

the United States, we publish this month an in- 
structive article by a competent contributor on 
the growth of the beet-sugar industry in some of 
our Central and Western States. Those who do 
not know the facts can have little idea of the 
widespread and well-organized movement, on the 
part of those who have at heart the development 
of the beet-sugar business in America, to prevent 
any relations with Cuba which would bring Cuban 
cane-sugar into the United States free of duty. 

There are many of us, on the other hand, keenly 

desirous of prosperity among American farmers 

and very hopeful about the future of the beet- 

* sugar industry, who also think that the relations 

between Cuba and the United States ought to be 

so intimate at all points as to justify the entire 
freedom of trade relations between the two coun- 
tries The Cubans, however, must not fail to 
remember that there can be no chance of an 

American market for them if they show a dis- 

position in any manner to obstruct the necessary 

and desirable paramountcy of the United States 
in the Western Hemisphere. 


It has always, indeed, been the opin- 
ion of this Review that in one im- 
portant respect the United States 
should insist upon keeping a finger in the Cuban 
pie. It is not fortresses or naval stations or 
commercial relations that are chiefly important 
to us as regards Cuba, but something wholly dif- 
ferent. Through our entire lifetime as a nation 
we have been sorely plagued and incalculably 
harmed by epidemic diseases that have visited 
us from the West Indian ports, and particularly 
from Havana. In times past we have thus im- 
ported smallpox, typhus, cholera, and, worst and 
most frequently, yellow fever. Since the Ameri- 
can occupation of Cuba we have been doing all 


Sanitary 
Question. 
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we could to improve sanitary conditions there for 
the good of the Cubans and also for our own 
benefit. We are making some wonderful dem- 
onstrations as to the way in which yellow fever 
is propagated, with the prospect that we may in 
a few years stamp it out altogether. It would 
be worse than frivolous folly—it would be crimi- 
nal—for a handful of Cuban politicians on the 
one side, and a handful of nagging partisans and 
self-righteous American newspapers on the other, 
to force a precipitate independence upon Cuba 
that would simply mean the yearly dread of 
yellow fever, and the occasional dread of chol- 
era, to our entire Southern seaboard. The pec- 
ple of the South should see this matter clearly 
and in its true light, and should insist that their 
representatives at Washington put important 
considerations first, and relegate to a second place 
an assumed party duty of ‘ putting the adminis- 
tration in a hole.” The United States sanitary 
authorities, at least, should not be withdrawn 
from Cuba, no matter how soon Governor-Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood may be recalled. 


The Fifty-sixth Congress expires on 
the 4th of March. When it came to- 
gether for its last session in Decem- 
ber, after the Republican victory of the previous 
month, certain conspicuous party leaders pro- 
posed with much assurance to secure the prompt 
ratification of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty without 
amendment, to pass the ship-subsidy bill, to pro- 
vide for a great increase of the permanent stand- 
ing army of the United States, and to reduce 
taxation by repealing or modifying the war- 
revenue measure which was still in force. Some- 
thing had* to be done about the army, because 
the volunteers in the Philippines were enlisted 
only until the end of June ; and not to have re- 
duced the surplus revenue would have been with- 
out excuse. These two necessary matters will 
have had due attention. We shall have an in- 
crased army and reduced taxation. The Consti- 
tution gives the House of Representatives the 
initiative in money bills ; and the House felt it- 
self deeply affronted by the action of the Senate 
in amending the House bill by substituting there- 
for a bill that had been prepared by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. Both bills reduced 
the revenue by about $40,000,000, although dif- 
fering in details. 


The Work 
of Congress. 


Never before in the memory of this 
generation has Inauguration Day been 
approached with so little manifesta- 
tion of interest. This, of course, is because few 
changes of importance are anticipated. It has 
been known for a good while that Attorney-Gen- 
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eral Griggs would retire from the Cabinet, but it 
has not been understood that there would be any 
other immediate changes in the group of the 
President’s advisers. Mr. Roosevelt, who will 
assume the now vacant office of Vice-President, 
has been enjoying a hunting vacation in the 
mountain wilds of Colorado, far from railroads, 
telegraphs, and newspaper reporters,—in spite of 
which fact the public has been regaled with in- 
numerable tales of his adventures. These West- 
ern dispatches have been so minute and circum- 
stantial that probably the great majority of news- 
paper-readers have supposed that they had a 
certain amount of foundation in fact. President 
McKinley enters upon his second term in excel- 
lent health, and there is never any question 
about the health of the Vice- President-elect. 


The only thing that could, on re- 


As to ; ‘ ae . 
an Extra flection, have justified the calling to- 
Session. — wether of the new Congress in extra 


session would have been the failure of the ex- 
piring Congress to provide for the enlistment of 
troops to take the place of the volunteers who 
will soon return from service in the Philippines, 
or else the failure to pass the appropriation bills 
for the carrying on of the Government during 
the coming fiscal year. As we have endeavored 
to show, there is nothing in the Cuban situation 
that should call for Congressional action before 
next winter. Nor is any emergency likely to 
arise in the Philippine situation. Other unfin- 
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A QUESTION OF HONOR. 


U, 8. Votunteer: “Are you going to keep this contract ?” 
From the Herald (Boston). 
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ished business will not suffer from postponement. 
Time is, after all, the great factor in the settle- 
ment of most public questions. 


Retter Recent dispatches from the Philip- 
News from pines have an encouraging aspect. 
Manila. ‘The reports from Iloilo are to the 
effect that the insurrection has been practically 
ended in the great island of Panay, and that the 
people there have been very generally taking the 
oath of allegiance to the United States. The so- 
called ++ Federal Party’’ movement, under the 
direction of mature and influential Filipinos, is 
said to be doing a great deal toward the estab- 
lishment of peace and order. Judge Taft and 
the Commission appear to be exercising a very 
wholesome influence and to be gaining the con- 
fidence of the people. It is understood that 
Judge Taft himself will soon have been made 
civil governor of the Philippine archipelago,— 
this on the assumption that the Spooner measure 
providing for the establishment of civil govern- 
ment in place of iilitary rule is destined to be 
enacted into law at the present session. Advices 
both public and private from the Philippine 
Islands would indicate that commendable prog- 
ress is being made in the establishment of schools, 
and that the appropriation of large amounts .of 
money for the making of good roads is proving 
to be a popular measure tending toward peace 
and good understanding. The Taft Commission 
last month cabled an earnest request that Con- 
gress should authorize certain matters pertaining 
to civil government,—things that, without legis- 
lative authority, could not be done by the Presi 
dent or the Secretary of War. This request had 
the indorsement of Mr. McKinley and Secretary 
Root ; and it was expected, as we went to press, 
that action in this direction would be taken be- 
fore Congress adjourned. The recently printed 


=| reports of the ‘aft Commission transmitted to 


Congress several weeks ago are full of much very 
valuable information ; and while they present 
several complicated problems, they also give as- 
surance of progress toward peace and improved 
conditions, 


Great Events "|"}\e 
in the 
Railroad 
World. 


merging of interests in several 
great railroads last year,—the appear- 
ance of directors of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad on the boards of the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the Norfclk and Western, and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio systems,—was significant enough to 
prepare the public mind for a further extension 
of the ‘*community of interests” principle. But 
the transactions of this nature which have be- 
come accomplished facts within the past two 
months have fairly taken the breath away from a 

































generation which has lived through the fierce 
competition in the railway world of the past half- 
century. In the East, the organizing genius of 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and his associates has 
succeeded in bringing about a consolidation of 
interests in virtually the entire group of rail- 
roads controlling and carrying the output of the 
great anthracite coal mines. Through the agency 
of this powerful financier, the Erie Railroad 
has bought the Pennsylvania Coal Company, 
the Philadelphia and Reading has purchased the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, and directors 
appointed by the same group of interests which 
control the Lackawanna, the Erie, the Jersey 
Central, and the Reading systems now sit amica- 
bly at the councils of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 
In the instance of the purchase of the Jersey 
Central by the Reading, Mr. Morgan simply 
bought at $160 per share a sufficient amount of 
stock to control the property, and turned it over 
to the Reading, of which road Mr. Morgan is a 
trustee ; and the same method was used in the 
transference of the Pennsylvania Coal Company 
to the Erie, the price being $550 per share. The 
chief result of this far-reaching combination of 
property interests is that Mr. Morgan and the 
trustees who act in sympathy with him can and 
will fix the price of coal and insure the stability 
of carrying rates. The independent operators are 
a negligible quantity in the face of this mighty 
association of the stockholders of half a dozen 
corporations owning a majority of the anthracite 
mines and the entire apparatus of transportation. 
It is the common opinion among the people fa- 
miliar with Mr. Morgan’s methods that there will 
come no sudden or unreasonable increase in the 
price of coal as a result of this concentration of 
power. Still another movement toward the cen- 
tralization of railroad-ownership, and one inspired 
by the same great banking house of Morgan & Co., 
was seen in the outright purchase in February 
of the Mobile and Ohio road by the Southern. 
The map of the Southern Railroad nor shows an 
intricate network of lines from Washington to 
Savannah and Brunswick southward, and to Mem- 
phis and St. Louis westward. This road, which 
already owns and controls nearly 7,000 miles of 
roadbed, is of all transportation systems most in- 
timately identified with the New South and its 
growing hope of prosperity through cotton mills 
and iron furnaces. The Mobile and Ohio road was 
a comparatively small line, with less than 400 
miles of trackage, but it was a singularly well- 
managed and compact property, with a small 
capitalization and modest funded indebtedness. 
It is, too, one of the oldest roads in the country, 
dating from 1848. Its very valuable terminals 
in Mobile will now become available for the great 
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through business of the Southern, while the im- 
portant St. Louis terminals of the latter road will 
greatly increase the earning power of the Mobile 
and Ohio, and railroad men agree that each road, 
the purchaser and the purchased, will be in a po- 
sition to report better earnings for the transac- 


tion. The two salient features of the purchasing 
terms are: The Southern Railroad guarantees 
4 per cent. on the stock of the Mobile and Ohio, 
except that 2 per cent. is to be paid the first, and 3 
per cent. the second year; and its further issue 
of bonds to exchange for the bonds of the pur- 
chased property. 


The Union . In the West, February has brought 
the Southey t© consummation an even greater 

Pacific. coup in railroad history, no less ‘than 
the purchase of a controlling voice in the South- 
ern Pacific by the Union Pacific. The main 
line of the Union Pacific extends from Kansas 
City to Ogden, Utah. The Pacific coast is 
reached from Ogden over the tracks of the Cen- 
tral Pacific, a part of the Southern Pacific sys- 
tem. It was, therefore, highly desirable for the 
future of the Union Pacific, as a great trans- 
continental road, to control the Central Pacific, 
and the death of Mr. C. P. Huntington made 
the opportunity, though that opportunity was 
contingent on the enormous task of acquiring 
control of the entire Southern Pacific system. 
Mr. Huntington’s death left the largest single 
blocks of Southern Pacific stock in the hands of 
his heirs and of the banking firm of Speyer & 
Co., and none of these holders had the personal 
ambition or the specific experience in railroad 
operations of the first magnitude necessary to 
conduct with confidence a property of such mag- 
nificent dimensions as the Southern Pacific. 
With the occasion thus ripe, the Union Pacific 
was able to purchase outright from seventy to 
eighty millions of the capital stock of the larger 
road, at a price said to be about $50 per share, 
a holding which gives convenient and assured 
working control ; for although the entire capi- 
tal stock of the Southern Pacific was approxi- 
mately one hundred and ninety-eight millions, 
there were no individual stockholders of suffi- 
cient importance to render a larger purchase 
necessary. The money for the transaction was 
procured by the sale of collateral trust bonds of 
the Union Pacific to the amount of forty million 
dollars. The new system, for it may well be 
considered as a unit, so perfect is the commu- 
nity of interest of the various classes of stock- 
holders, will operate more than 13,000 miles of 
railroad, the Morgan Steamship Line from New 
York to New Orleans, and the Pacific Mail Line 
of steamships to the Orient. 
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= Doubtless the largest single benefit 
Railroad Which the trustees of these all-em- 
Combinations. tracing railroad combinations hope to 
obtain for their properties is a uniformity of 
rates,—the abolishing of rebates and secret or open 
“cuts.” In the past thirty years every other con- 
ceivable method of protecting rates has been tried 
and has failed, either through the interference of 
the courts in supporting the anti-pooling laws, or, 
more often, from inability of the railroad officials 
themselves to withstand the temptation to cut 
rates to secure traffic. When the same set of 
stockholders own a half-dozen different roads, the 
competitive motive ceases to exist ; nor from 
present appearances does there seem to be the 
slightest likelihood of any vigorous cpposition to 
the railroad consolidations, accomplished and pro- 
posed, on the part of the courts. That the cen- 
tralization of control will also be attended with 
greater economy of operation is also an undoubted 
fact ; it is said that the unification of the Van- 
derbilt roads has allowed a saving of something 
like $100,000 a year in the mere elimination of 
coordinate departments, and the decreased cleri- 
cal forces. In fact, some railroad officials think 
the great consolidations we have mentioned will 
eventually throw out of employment from 25,000 
to 75,000 men, varying from the clerical grades 
to the presidencies. That the consolidating move- 
ment as a whole will put the railroad securities 
on a more stable basis than they have ever been 
before, is evidently the opinion of the investors 
of the country, for after every allowance is made 
for the fallibility of stock-brokers’ judgment, and 
for the influence of the countless false rumors 
which have excited Wall Street in the past 
two months, the wholly unprecedented volume of 
transactions in stocks and bonds, and the startling 
advance in the current value of railroad shares, 
show conclusively that American investors at 
large are fearlessly using their gains of the pros- 
perous years of 1899 and 1900 to buy the securi- 
ties of the great transportation companies. 


The financial world was still in the 
midst of the excitement and activity 
caused by these epoch-making railroad 
‘¢ deals ” when the first week in February brought 
rumors of an impending concentration of the cor- 
porations dealing in steel and iron, Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan’s office again furnishing a clearing- 
house for the very well protected negotiations 
which have taken place between the officers of 
the great industriai companies concerned. The 
project has been discussed before, but the dimen- 
sions of the task were such as to daunt the pro- 
moters. The largest concerns now engaged in 
mining iron and making steel and the manufac- 
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tures thereof are the Carnegie Company, with a 
capital stock of $160,000,000 ; the Federal Steel 
Company, capitalized at $99,745,000; the Na- 
tional Steel Company, $59,000,000, the Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Company, $90,000,000, and 
the National Tube Company, $80,000,000 ; with 
the American: Bridge Company, the American 
Tin-Plate Company, the American Sheet-Steel 
Company, and the American Steel-Hoop Com- 
pany, having an aggregate capital stock of 
nearly $200,000,000. Mr. Carnegie, who owned 
54 per cent. of the capital stock of the Car- 
negie Steel Company, was at once the most 
powerful and the most aggressive individual en- 
gaged in these industries, and it is easy to be- 
lieve that the exciting cause of the consolidation 
was his energy in competition, as evinced, for 
instance, in his plans for building a great tube 
manufactory at Conneaut, Ohio, which must have 
been a direct rival in the market to the National 
Tube Company. Mr. Morgan and other large 
financiers are deeply interested in the National 
Tube Cémpany, and the incident is given to 
show the class of motives which impelled the 
project for a grand combination of the more im- 
portant concerns working in iron, including all 
stages of the industry, from the mining of ore to 
the finished manufactured product. Mr. Carne- 
gie, with his strong individuality and abundant 
resources to pursue an independent course, was 
the first and chief factor to be reckoned with. 
The famous iron-master has parted with his hold- 
ings of stock in the Carnegie Steel Company, or 
an option on it. It is understood he will retain 
his ownership of $100,000,000 of 5-per-cent. 
bonds of the Carnegie Company, and that the stock 
sale which transfers his control will bring him a 
considerable sum in cash and over $100,000,000 
in the securities of the consolidated company. 
The outstanding capital stock of the steel com- 
panies mentioned at the beginning of this para- 
graph is in the aggregate $687,070,000. The total 
capital stock of any such new concern as is now 
projected can scarcely be less than $800,000,000. 
A small army of famous corporation lawyers, 
assisted by experts in the steel business, have 
been working night and day over the very com- 
plex details of reorganization. Plainly, the most 
difficult class of questions involved in such a hLer- 
culean business transaction,—the rock on which 
a hundred analogous projects have split,—is the 
reduction to a common denominator of the 
shares of the various companies to be combined. 
The title suggested for the combination is the 
United States Steel Company; it is by far 
the largest stock company, gauged by its capital, 
ever incorporated in the United States. Its 
promoters say no plants are to be shut down. 























Sis aii In her death, as in her life, the be- 
and Funeral of neficent influence of Queen Victoria 

Victoria. seemed to make for peace and good 
will among the nations. The common use of sub- 
marine cables and the investiture of the whole 
world in a network of telegraph lines, together 
with the marvelous growth of the daily press, 
had transformed the world during the reign of 
that venerable monarch ; and so it happened that 
more people knew intimately about the death and 
funeral of Queen Victoria than had ever before 
known or cared, at the time of it, about the death 
of any other individual on this planet. And the 
tokens of sympathy and respect were literally 
world-wide, not merely on the part of sovereigns 
and those in authority, but also on the part 
of the plain citizens of many lands. Almost as 
many flags were at half-mast in the United States 
as if the President had died in office ; and far 
more than if any other American except a Presi- 
dent should have passed away. The people of 
England were undoubtedly grateful for the sin- 
cere and unaffected expression of feeling shown 
by the whole American nation. Throughout the 
wide British realms there was, of course, the most 
profound feeling of bereavement. It is hard 
even to comprehend what the Queen meant to 
the millions of her subjects in India. Almost 
the whole British nation put on the garments of 
mourning. Apart from the new King, Edward 


VII., the most conspicuous personage at the 
Queen’s funeral was her grandson, the Emperor 
of Germany ; but there were also present the 
sovereigns of Portugal, Belgium, and Greece, and 
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members of the reigning families of other Euro- 


pean countries. ‘The death of the Queen, as stated 
in our pages last month, occurred on January 22, 
at her winter home on the Isle of Wight. The 
funeral occurred on February 2, and the Queen's 
remains were interred by the side of those of her 
husband, the Prince Consort, in the mausoleum at 
Frogmore, in the neighborhood of Windsor Cas- 
Nothing throughout the solemn but ex- 
tremely ceremonious days,—from the death of 
the Queen and the proclaiming of the new King 
to the homeward journey of the visiting sovereigns 
after the funeral,—detracted in any way from the 
dignity of a transition so memorable that it called 
for the sinking of all differences, the laying aside 
of all party feeling, and the display of reverence 
toward the dead and loyalty toward the living. 


Yen: tiaaii tii Parliament assembled hastily on Jan- 
in Ail His” ary 23 to take the oath of allegiance 
Splendor. to the new King, and to listen to brief 

but eloquent tributes to the greatness of Queen 

Victoria in the House of Commons from Mr. Bal- 

four as government leader, and in the House of 

Lords from the Marquis of Salisbury as Prime 

Minister. The new King entered upon his duties 
not only with the tact that has always character- 
ized him, but also with a dignity and a certain 
indication of reserve power that had scarcely been 
expected. It seems to be almost literally true 
that among hundreds of millions of people cogni- 
zant of his elevation to great power he. has no 
enemies or ill-wishers. It would be both idle and 
futile to make any predictions as to the way in 
which he will reign, or as to the public events 
that will mark the early future of his career at 
the head of the world’s greatest empire. On 
February 14 the King opened the reguiar session 
of Parliament in person, addressing Lords and 
Commons together in the chamber of the House 
of Lords. He rode to Westminster in the state 
coach that was built in 1761. Nowhere else in 
the world of government and royalty is anything 
done in such gorgeous fashion, although the wed- 
ding at The Hague last month was also a very 
showy affair. The English are the only people 
now remaining on earth who take the external 
pomp of royalty in a deeply serious fashion. 
Even the Oriental peoples would seem to have be- 
come liberalized beyond that point. There is 
nothing in Germany or Russia that faintly resem- 
bles the English adulation of monarchy as a su- 
preme human status apart from the exercise of 
political power. Very much of all this royal 
display in England is like comic opera with the 
element of humor left out. But probably the 
King himself, who is a thoroughly modern man, 
sees the inherent absurdity of it, and is sustained 
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in his theatrical part by a great deal of inward 
merriment. The whole performance, after all, is 
out of deference to the cravings of the English 
public ; and the new King deserves immense 
credit for the thorough and successful way in 
which he is managing the spectacular part of his 
business. If such things are to be done at all, 
there is virtue in doing them well. 


The King’s The King’s speech was straightfor- 
Speech and Ward and correct in every way, as 
Its Reception. )ofits a constitutional sovereign. He 
expressed the prevailing British sentiment that 
the war in South Africa must be fought to a fin- 
ish and that the bills must be paid. He made 
tactful mention of the approaching visit of his 
son to Austratia, New Zealand, and Canada. 
He alluded to bills that would be introduced by 
the government itself to further facilitate the 
sale of Irish estates to tenants ; to improve the 
factory laws ; to amend the liquor-license  sys- 
tem, and to deal with some other matters of do- 
mestic concern. In the subsequent proceedings 
of the day, the Liberal leader of the House of 
Commons, Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman, 
dealt plainly and at length with the paragraphs in 
the King’s speech relating to the situation in 
South Africa. Sir Henry unflinchingly sup- 





ported the government in its purpose to com- 
plete its military work in the Transvaal, but 
criticised what he regarded as the government’s 
mistakes and miscalculations. He also urged 
the well-known Liberal view that along with in- 
creased military activity there should be definite 
proposals made to the Boers which would reas- 
sure them as to their immunity in case of their 
surrender. In replying, Mr. Balfour admitted 
that the ministry had not foreseen that the 
leaders of the Boers would be so ill-advised in 
their own interest and that of their country as to 
continue the struggle. He reported that the 
home government was even exceeding the de- 
mands of Lord Kitchener in measures to send 
reinforcements. Further, he declared that the 
Boer leaders themselves know that, as soon as it 
becomes possible, free institutions will be estab- 
lished in South Africa. Mr. Redmond, speaking 
for Ireland, protested emphatically against the 
war, and declared that he would only believe in 
the colonial support of it when the Australian 
and Canadian governments had each of them 
voted $5,000,000 to carry it on. Mr. Bryce, 
the well-known Liberal, also a high authority 
on South African affairs, made a strong speech, 
arguing that the government was wrong in de- 
manding unconditional surrender from the Boers, 


















































and taking the ground that it would be far bet- 
ter for England not to convert the South A fri- 
can republics into self-governing colonies, but to 
leave them as protected states disarmed and free 
trom foreign interference. 


It was understood that King Edward 
would start for Germany almost im- 
mediately, not so much to return the 
visit of the Emperor as to see his elder sister, the 
Emperor’s mother, who has for some time been 
seriously ill, and who is not now expected to re- 
cover.. In accordance with custom, the King 
placed all the Crown properties at the disposal of 
the government, and in return it is well under- 
stood that an ample income will be provided for 
him under the heading of what is known as the 
‘<civil list.” It was expected that the ministry 
would ask Parliament to make the King’s annual 
allowance £500,000,—equal to $2,500,000. 


The King’s 
Visit to 
Germany. 


The wedding of Queen Wilhelmina 
at the tngug Of Holland occurred at The Hague 

on February 7. This pleasant event 
was overshadowed for the outside world by the 
universal interest in the larger affairs of British 
royalty. It aroused great enthusiasm, however, 
among the people of Holland, who are unani- 
mously devoted to their young Queen ; and the 
affair was invested with much romance in the 
minds of the populace, who regarded it as purely 
a love match. The status of Duke Henry of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who now becomes the 
Prince Consort of Holland, has been fixed very 
largely upon the analogy furnished by the ar- 
rangements that were made for Queen Victoria’s 
husband, The young man’s position is not to be 
a humiliating one. He is not dependent upon 
the government for his support, but is to receive 
from the Queen herself the income upon 50,000,- 
000 guilders, a sum equal to about $20,000,000. 
In every ordinary sense he is to be the head of 
the house and the family, and is to represent the 
Queen in all her personal and many of her pub- 
lic relations ; and she on her part agrees to ren- 
der him obedience as a wife. But the law ex- 
empts her from obeying him in her capacity as 
Queen ; and a special statute was enacted which 
relieved her from the usual wedding promise of 
agreeing to live with him at any place he might 
choose. Obviously, the Queen of Holland could 
not on her wedding-day pledge herself to emi- 
grate, on short notice, if her German spouse should 
ever elect to try his fortune in some other coun- 
try. Holland’s difficulties with Portugal, since 
that country has become openly allied with Eng- 
land, over neutrality matters at Lourenzo Mar- 
ques, have been adjusted. 
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The national unity shown on occasion 
Notes of Hf » 
Discord of the accession of a new sovereign 
in Spain. 


in England and the marriage of a 
sovereign in Holland was in marked contrast to 
the angry and turbulent discord provoked in 
Spain by the wedding of a princess of the royal 
blood. The Infanta Maria, sister of the young 
King, and more generally known as Mercedes, 
Princess of the Asturias, was married to Prince 
Charles of Bourbon on February 14. This 





QUEEN WILHELMINA AND THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


princess was born in September, 1880, and is 
the eldest child of her mother, the present Dow- 
ager Queen, and the late King Alfonso XII. 
The young King Alfonso XIII. is now nearly 
fifteen years old, and he was born a few months 
after his father’s death. In the interval pre- 
ceding his birth his sister reigned as Queen. 
The bridegroom, Prince Charles, is the son of the 
Count of Caserta, the noted leader who fought 
in the Carlist war against King Alfonso XII., 
and who has been popularly regarded ever since 
as an enemy of Spain. The government is still 
in the hands of the young King’s mother as 
Queen Regent, and the lad’s health is not very 
promising. In case of his death the Princess of 
the Asturias would become Queen of Spain. 
The Count of Caserta, who has always supported 
the pretensions of Don Carlos to the Spanish 
throne, is himself the legitimist claimant to the 
throne of Naples, and as such is received at the 
Vatican. It required a special dispensation on 
the part of the Queen Regent to allow this Carl- 
ist leader to return to Spanish soil to attend the 
wedding. The Pope is said to have warmly ap- 


proved this match, and presumably the Queen 
Regent looks upon it as the best way by which 
to restore the breach between the two branches 
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of the Spanish House of Bourbon and to prevent 
future Carlist outbreaks. But a great part of the 
people of Spain regard the experiment as a dan- 
gerous one, and look upon it as reactionary in 
the most extreme sense. The Republicans are 
more formidable in Spain than the Carlists ; and 
this attempt to propitiate the medieval element 
can only result in stirring up to greater activity 
the modern and liberal masses. It became neces- 
sary, in order that the wedding might go on, to 
suspend civil government in Madrid and put 
General Weyler and his soldiers in full charge, 
under strict military law. A large part of the 
membership of Parliament made its disapproval 





PRINCE CHARLES OF BOURBON AND HIS BRIDE. 


of the wedding plainly manifest ; and mobs and 
riots were innumerable throughout Spain. Wey- 
ler enforced a close censorship of the Madrid 
press. The trouble in Spain is by no means due 
to this royal wedding alone, but is connected with 
widespread industrial disturbances. The labor 
movement has taken on great activity, and strikes 
have been prevailing everywhere. There prom- 
ises to be a working political alliance between 
the Socialists and the Liberals, and the outlook 
is not a calm one. There is intense feeling 
against the Jesuits, and Clericalism in general. 








THE NEW CANOVAS MONUMENT AT MADRID. 





Thus, if Carl- 
ism is no longer 
an immediate 
danger to 
Spain, social- 
ism and repub- 
licanism are 
becoming a dis- 
tinct menace to 
the existing or- 
der. In spite 
of political dis- 
quietude in 
Spain, there has 
of late been a 
fresh awaken- 
ing of interest 
in matters of 
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monumental in 

architecture and sculpture continues to appeal 
strongly to the Spanish taste. As instances, we 
publish herewith smali pictures of two statues re- 
cently erected, one in honor of the great states- 
man, Canovas, whose assassination is fresh in the 
American memory, conspicuously placed in Ma- 
drid; while the other is a statue in the quad- 
rangle of the old university at Seville, in honor 
of a great educator, Rodrigo de Santaella, the 
founder of the university. 


iii. Conditions in the Austro-Hungarian 

Chronic empire have not been so turbulent as 

Troubles. in Spain; but the new parliament, 
recently elected amid scenes of disorder and riot, 
has proved to be even more of a Babel and a 
bear-garden than its recenc predecessors. Every- 
thing in Austrian politics seems to be tending 
toward violent extremes. The only thing upon 
which there is any semblance of agreement is a 
certain measure of loyalty and regard for the 
venerable emperor, Francis Joseph. In his ad- 
dress from the throne the Emperor intimated 
with a good deal of bluntness that if parliamen- 
tary institutions could not work better in the 
future than they had been working in the recent 
past, Austria might have to dispense with them. 
In other words, the throne itself is threatening 
Austria with a resumption of the absolutism of 
church and state that prevailed before the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The new election re- 
snlted in gains by the radical opponents of the 
clerical party, and in the relative growth of those 
‘¢pan-German’”’ cliques that more or less openly 
predict the break-up of Austria, and that are pre- 
pared to advocate union with the German empire. 
Hungary has been experiencing violent strikes. 






































Affairs The close relations now existing be- 

in tween the English King and the Ger- 
Germany. man Emperor, and that are regarded 
in England as pointing toward very intimate 
future relations between the two governments, 
are not much liked by the Germans themselves. 
The high honorary appointment conferred upon 
the English commander-in-chief, Lord Roberts, 
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RECENT ELECTION RIOTS IN VIENNA. 


by the German Emperor, was thoroughly dis- 
tasteful to the German public and press. Some 
extreme expressions of this feeling were punished 
as lése-majesté with prompt rigor. An important 
German paper remarked last month that one 
reason for the Emperor’s new cordiality toward 
England was to be found in the fact that whereas 
France, Russia, and the United States had wholly 
failed to live up to German expectations in the 
matter of accepting Count von Waldersee as un- 
restricted commander-in-chief in China, the Eng- 
lish troops had obeyed the German Field Mar- 
shal implicitly by special instruction from Lord 
Salisbury,—but for which von Waldersee’s posi- 
tion would have been bitterly humiliating. Ger- 
man land-holding is largely that of the powerful 
aristocratic class; and this so-called Agrarian 
interest is now successfully demanding protec- 
tion against the importation of food from Rus- 
sia, America, and elsewhere. The great and ris- 
ing Socialist party represents the manufactur- 
ing interest in the demand for free food from 
whatever source. The government, a good deal 
of the time, has been in the illogical position of 
trying to cater to both interests by self-con- 
tradictory policies. The German Emperor’s 
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birthday occurred on January 27; and, as he 
informed the nation in a message officially pub- 
lished on February 1, he kept his birthday 
‘¢this year in silent contemplation by the bier 
of this noble sovereign”? (Queen Victoria). In 
closing the address he said: ‘*May God still 
graciously protect all classes and members of the 
German nation, and bless German fidelity, Ger- 
man industry, and German 
work.” 


There was a roy- 
oi Topics al funeral at Vi- 

enna last month, 
but outside of Southeastern 
Europe it attracted little at- 
tention. Milan, who had 
eleven years ago abdicated 
the throne of Servia, and who 
had recently been driven 
from the little kingdom by 
his own son and _ successor 
Alexander, died at the Aus- 
trian capital. The fickle Ser- 
vians mobbed the palace at 
Sofia and objurgated the 
young King because he would 
not go to his father’s funeral. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph 
and all the officers of his 
court and the high officials 
of the Austrian Government 
joined in paying funeral honors to the memory of 
Milan, who was buried at a convent in Hungary. 
Negotiations in China have not been making rapid 
progress, and little that is favorable can be re- 
ported for the month that comes under our sur- 
vey. The Boers were active last month in guerrilla 
attacks on British soil in Cape Colony. The 
mortality among the British troops is great, and 
continues to average about 200 a week from dis- 
ease. Numerous small engagements have not 
resulted in great loss on either side. On Febru- 
ary 6 it was announced that the government would 
send 30,000 additional mounted troops to the aid 
of General Kitchener. In France the foremost 
topic has continued to be the pending law against 
the religious orders, which has been undergoing 
elaborate debate in Parliament, with very strong 
anti-clerical majorities. In Italy the Ministry 
of General Pelloux resigned on February 7, 
having been defeated in Parliament by test vote 
on the previous day. The rock on which it split 
was its arbitrary action in dissolving the labor 
exchange at Genoa. ‘The new Cabinet, more in 


sympathy with the advanced labor movement, 
was announced on February 14, with Signor 
Zanardelii at its head. 























PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


January 21.—The Senate, in executive session, con- 
firms the nomination of James S. Harlan as Attorney- 
General for Porto Rico....The House refuses to concur 
in the Senate’s amendments to the army reorganization 
bill ; a conference committee is appointed. 

January 22.—Both branches adopt resolutions of 
sympathy with the British people on the death of 
Queen Victoria....The Senate, in executive session, 
ratifies the treaty with Spain for the cession to the 
United States of the islands of Sibutu and Cagayan, 
of the Philippine group, at a cost of $100,000....The 
House passes the bill to send to the Court of Claims the 
Cramp claims, amounting to something over $1,300,000, 
for alleged damages on account of the Government’s 
failure to furnish materials used in the construction of 
war-ships with sufficient promptness; the Senate bill 
to extend the placer-mining laws to saline lands is 
also passed. 

January 23.—The Senate resumes consideration of 
the ship-subsidy bill....The House passes the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill. 

January 24.—The war-tax-reduction bill, with many 
changes from the House schedule, and effecting a 
reduction of nearly $50,000,000, is reported in the Sen- 
ate....The House votes down an amendment to strike 
out from the naval appropriation bill provision for two 
battleships and two cruisers. 

January 25.—The Senate receives a message from 
President McKinley transmitting a report of the Taft 
Philippine Commission and recommending legisla- 
tion....The House adopts the conference committee’s 
report on the army reorganization bill and passes the 
naval appropriation bill. 

January 26.—The Senate considers the Indian appro- 
priation bill. ...The House considers the bill for the re- 
vision and codification of the postal laws. 

January 28.—In the Senate, a petition is presented 
from leaders of the Federal party in the Philippines, 
praying for the establishment of civil government; Mr. 
Towne (Dem., Minn.) speaks in favor of granting inde- 
pendence to the Filipinos, and at the close of his speech 
his successor, Moses E. Clapp (Rep.), is sworn in as 
Senator....The House passes the bill to revise and cod- 
ify the postal laws. 

January 29.—The Senate passes the Indian appropria- 
tion bill and debates the ship-subsidy bill....The House 
debates the agricultural appropriation bill. 

January 30.—The Senate continues debate on the ship- 
subsidy bill....The House passes the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill.- 

January 31.—The Senate, by a vote of 33 to 25, adopts 
the conference report on the army reorganization bill, 
which goes to President McKinley for his signature.... 
The House passes the fortifications appropriation bill. 

February 1.—In the Senate, amendments to the ship- 
subsidy bill are offered by its opponents....The House 
passes a bill to pay claims for property taken by the 
Union army in the Civil War. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From January 21 to February 15, 1901.) 


February 2.—The Senate considers the ship-subsidy 
bill....The House debates the post-office appropriation 
bill. 

February 4.—Both branches unite in the celebration of 
the centenary of John Marshall’s inauguration as Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court ; addresses 
are made by Chief Justice Fuller and the Hon. Wayne 
MacVeagh....The House passes the Senate bill tocreate 
a commission to adjudicate the claims of United States 
citizens against Spain, so amended as to refer the claims 
to the Court of Claims; a bill is also passed to extend 
national bank charters for twenty years after 1902. 

February 5.—The Senate passes the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill and begins consideration of the 
Military Academy appropriation bill, agreeing to the 
House amendment for the suppression of hazing....The 
House debates the post-office appropriation bill. 

February 6.—The Senate passes the war-revenue-re- 
duction bill, amended so as to levy a tax on so-called 
‘ bucket-shop” transactions, and the Military Academy 
appropriation bill. 

February 7.—The Senate passes the pension appro~ 
priation bill....The House passes the post-office ap- 
propriation bill. 

February 8.—In the Senate, Mr. Spooner (Rep., Wis.) 
offers an amendment to the army appropriation bill 
vesting in the President power to govern the Philip- 
pines....The House passes 184 private pension bills. 

February 9.—In the Senate’s consideration of the 
naval appropriation bill the provision for the construc- 
tion of two battleships and two cruisers is stricken out 
....-The House debates the diplomatic and consular 
appropriation bill. 





THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 


From the Tribune (New York). 



































February 11.—The Senate passes the naval appropria- 
tion bill and, in executive session, confirms the nomi- 
nations of General Miles to be lieutenant-general and 
Generals Young, Chaffee, and MacArthur to be major- 
generals....The House passes the diplomatic and con- 
sular appropriation bill and sends the war-revenue- 
reduction bill to conference ; Répresentative Babcock 
(Rep., Wis.) introduces a bill placing steel products on 
the free list. 

February 12.—The Senate considers the agricultural 
appropriation bill....The House passes the army appro- 
priation bill ($117,094,649). 

February 13.—In joint 
convention the two 
branches of Congress 
witness the counting of 
the electoral votes of the 
States; McKinley and 
Roosevelt are declared 
elected President and 
Vice-President, respect- 
ively....TheSenate pass- 
es the bill of Mr. Foraker 
(Rep., Ohio) for the re- 
tirementof the Hawaiian 
currency ; in executive 
session the nominations 
of brigadier-generals are 
confirmed. 

February 14-15.— The 
Senate passes the agri- 
cultural appropriation 
bill....The House de- 
bates the sundry civil 
appropriation bill. 





LORD SALISBURY ADDRESSING 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON 
THE DEATH OF QUEEN VIC- 
TORIA, 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


January 21.—The State Department at Washington 
issues a warrant for the surrender to the Cuban au- 
thorities of C. W. F. Neely, charged with embezzle- 
ment....Governor Odell transmits to the New York 
Legislature the report of the New York City charter 
revision commission, with a message advocating mu- 
nicipal economy. 

January 23.—United States Senators are elected, or 
reélected, as follows : Arkansas, James H. Berry (Dem.); 
Illinois, Shelby M. Cullom (Rep.); Kansas, Joseph R. 
Burton (Rep.); Minnesota, Knute Nelson (Rep.) for 
full term, and Moses E. Clapp (Rep.) for short term ; 
New Jersey, William J. Sewell (Rep.) ; North Carolina, 
F. M. Simmons (Dem.); South Dakota, Robert J. Gam- 
ble (Rep.) ; Tennessee, E. W. Carmack (Dem.) ; Texas, 
J. W. Bailey (Dem.); Utah, Thomas Kearns-(Rep.) ; 
West Virginia, Stephen B. Elkins (Rep); and Wyo- 
ming, Francis E. Warren (Rep.). 

January 29.—The bill providing for a single police 
commissioner in New York City, removable by mayor 
or governor, is passed by the Senate at Albany, by a 
vote of 31 to 14, after the defeat of an amendment strik- 
ing out the clause giving power of removal to the gov- 
ernor. 


January 30.—The Cuban Constitutional Convention 
votes to insert a clause in the constitution’ providing 
for universal suffrage....The Delaware Senate ratifies 
the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States....Sing 
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Sing Prison is condemned by the New York State 
Board of Health, on account of its tnsanitary condition. 
February 2.—The army reorganization bill becomes 
law by President McKinley’s signature ; the War De- 
partment takes measures to put it in effect at once. 

February 3.—Kighteen Creek Indians are placed in 
jail at Muskegee, Indian Territory, charged with trea- 
son. 

February 4.—The Cuban Constitutional Convention, 
by a vote of 15 to 14, declares in favor of changing the 
method of electing the President from the popular vote 
to the system of an electoral college like that of the 
United States....In execution of the army reorganiza- 
tion law the War Department orders the sale of beer, 
wine, and intoxicating liquors to be discontinued on all 
military reservations and army transports. 

February 5.—The Assembly at Albany, by a strict 
party vote of 101 to 48, passes the bill for a New York 
City single-headed police commission, and the bill is 
sent to Mayor Van Wyck for his consideration.... As 
lieutenant-general under the army reorganization law, 
President McKinley nominates Nelson A. Miles; as 
major-generals, Samuel B. M. Young, Adna R. Chaffee, 
and Arthur MacArthur; and as _ brigadier-generals, 
John C. Bates, Loyd Wheaton, George W. Davis, 
Theodore Schwan, Samuel S. Sumner, Leonard Wood, 
Robert H. Hall, Robert P. Hughes, George M. Randall, 
William A. Kobbé, Frederick D. Grant, and J. Franklin 
Bell....Henry E. Youtsey is sentenced in Kentucky to 
life imprisonment as a 
principal in the killing 
of William Goebel; he 
protests his innocence. 

February 9.—The Cu- 
ban Constitutional Con- 
vention adopts the article 
of the proposed constitu- 
tion refusing to recog- 
nize any debts con- 
tracted in the name of 
Cuba, except those con- 
tracted by the revolu- 
tionary party subsequent. 
to February, 1895. 

February 11.—The 
clause making Gen. Max- 
imo Gomezeligible to the 
Presidency of the Cuban 
Republic is adopted by 
the Cuban Constitution- 
al Convention, by a vote 
of 15 to 14. 

February 12.—The 
Michigan SupremeCourt. 
holds that public fran- 
chises are taxable. 

February 14.—President McKinley nominates Ad- 
mirals Sampson and Schley and the other naval officers 
who took part in the battle of Santiago for advance- 
ment, and recommends that the thanks of Congress be 
voted to them. 





MR. BALFOUR ANNOUNCING A 
MESSAGE FROM THE KING TO 
THE COMMONS. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 
January 21.—The debate on the proposed law govern- 
ing associations continues in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, Premier Waldeck-Rousseau making an im- 
Oscar of 


portant speech on the measure.... King 
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Sweden and Norway resumes the reins of government, 
which during his recent illness were intrusted to the 
Crown Prince. 

January 22.—Queen Victoria of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Empress of India, dies at Osborne House, Isle 
of Wight, at 6:30 P.M....The Bulgarian Cabinet resigns. 

January 23.—The Prince of Wales arrives in London, 
and holds his first council as King, at St. James’ Palace ; 
the King takes the oath, and the councilors all swear 
allegiance ; the British Parliament assembles ; in the 
House of Lords the Lord Chancellor and the Peers take 
the oath to the new King, Edward VII., and in the 
Commons the Speaker and members do the same. 

January 24.—The Prince of Wales is proclaimed King 
Edward VII. of Great Britain and Ireland, Emperor of 
India, ete. 

January 25.—In the British House of Lords, Lord 
Salisbury announces a message from the King ; Lord 
Salisbury moves that an address of sympathy be pre- 
sented to the King on the death of the Queen ; in the 
Commons Mr. Balfour brings in the message from the 
King, which is read from the chair; Mr. Balfour moves 
the address to the King ; the address is passed in both 
houses. 

January 26.—Chancelior von Biilow announces in the 
Prussian Diet the government’s intention to protect 
agricultural interests by raising duties. 

January 29.—In the French Chamber the religious 
orders are defended by two priests; the amendments 
proposed by them are rejected by large majorities. 

January 31.—The French Chamber passes clause 1 of 
the associations bill by 353 votes to 93. 

February 1.—The body of Queen Victoria is taken 
from Osborne House, Isle of Wight, to Portsmouth, 
amid a great military and naval display. 

February 2.—The body of Queen Victoria is conveyed 
from Portsmouth to London, and thence to Windsor 
Castle. 

February 4.—The body of Queen Victoria is entombed 
at Frogmore Mausoleum. Windsor, beside that of the 
Prince Consort....The Austrian Reichsrath is opened. 
~ February 6.—In the Italian Parliament the govern- 
ment is defeated on a test vote. 

February 7.—The wedding of Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland and Duke Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
takes place... The Italian ministry resigns. 

February 8.—The British Government invites tenders 
for an issue of £11,000,000 of exchequer bonds, with 
interest at 3 per cent. 

February 14.—King Edward VII. opens the British 
Parliament in person, reading his speech from the 
throne....‘he Princess of the Asturias is married at 
Madrid to Prince Charles of Bourbon....Martial law 
is proclaimed at Madrid because of popular disturbances 
aroused by the royal wedding....New Liberal Italian 
ministry formed under Signor Zanardelli. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


January 27.—The German Emperor is appointed to 
be a field-marshal of the British army, the occasion be- 
ing the anniversary of his birthday. 

January 30.—The organization of The Hague Court 
of Arbitration for the adjustment of international dis- 
putes is announced. 

February 2.—The Emperor of Germany, the kings of 
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Portugal and Greece, 
and the crown princes 
of Denmark and Swe- 
den take part in the 
funeral ceremonies 
of Queen Victoria in 
London. 

February 7. — Sail- 
ors from the United 
States training - ship 
Lancaster are set 
upon by a crowd of 
Venezuelans in the 
streets of La Guayra 
and severely beaten. 

February 11.—The 
State Department at 
Washington notifies 
Venezuela that even 
in case of a decision 
by the Venezuelan courts in the dispute over asphalt 
grants the United States reserves the right to review 
the decision and to demand reparation for injury. 











THE LATE BENJAMIN D. SILLIMAN. 
(Yale’s oldest graduate.) 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


January 22.—The foreign ministers meet in Peking 
and agree on a reply to the Chinese note....The Rus- 
sians finish handing over the Shan-hai-kwan Railway 
to the Germans. 

January 23.—Admiral Alexeiff addresses a letter to 
Admiral Seymour complaining of the dispatch of a 
British gunboat to the Elliot and Blonde islands, on the 
ground that these are Russian territory. 

January 25.—The Russians refuse to take any share 
in the fortifications of Ching-wan-tao....Prince Ching 
and Li Hung Chang request the transfer of the For- 
bidden City to the Chinese, in order to prepare for the 
Emperor, but the powers refuse. 

January 29.—Li Hung Chang and Prince Ching re- 
quest the appointment of Shéng and Chang-fu to assist 
them in the negotiations. Count von Waldersee’s plan 
for the evacuation of China by the foreign troops is sub- 
mitted to the various governments. 

January 30.—Missionaries at Peking ask the Ameri- 
can and British representatives to see that aedquate 
protection is assured them in the negotiations. 


February 2.—The Russian minister at Peking states 
that his government will refuse to consent to the exe- 
cution of Prince Tuan. 

February 6.—A list of twelve Chinese officials whose 
execution is demanded by the foreign ministers is made 
publie at Peking. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


January 21.—The Boers attack the electric-light works 
at Brockpan and seriously damage the plant....A party 
of fifty Boers, unopposed, carry off eighty horses and 
other goods at Aberdeen, in Cape Colony. 

January 22.—A special body of police, in number 
about twenty, surrender to the Boers at Devondale, 
fourteen miles north of Vryburg ; the Boers take all the 
horses, saddles, and rifles, and then release the men. 


January 23.—A train with Lord Kitchener and a 
number of troops going toward Middleburg is fired 
upon by the Boers; the British drive the Boers off. 












































THE LATE ELISHA GRAY. 
(One of the inventors of the telephone.) 


January 30.—De Wet crosses the Bloemfontein-Lady- 
brand line near Israel’s Poort. 

February 3.—General Kitchener reports the capture 
by the Boers of a British post at Modderfontein, near 
Kriigersdorp, in the Transvaal; the prisoners are re- 
leased later. 

February 4.—General Kitchener reports the capture 
of a Boer gun and the killing of 16 Boer invaders of 
Cape Colony. 

February 6.—The British war office announces that 
General Kitchener will be reinforced by 30,000 mounted 
troops, in addition to the Sonth African levies; this 
decision is due to recent Boer activity....Itis announced 
that the Delagoa Bay Railroad has been cut by the 
Boers. 53 kilometers from Lourenzo Marques....'The 
British columns working eastward occupy Ermelo, a 
large force of Boers, estimated at 7,000, under Louis 
Botha, retiring eastward....Louis Botha, with 2,000 
men, attacks General Smith-Dorrien at Orange Camp, 
Bothwell; he is repulsed after severe fighting, the 
Boers losing 3 officers nd 20 men killed, and the British 
24 men killed, besides many wounded on both sides. 

February 14.—Lord Kitchener reports his troops en- 
gaged with De Wet’s force north of Philipstown, with 
few casualties on either side. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


January 22.—The Grand Opera House and several ad- 
jacent buildings at Cincinnati are burned, with a loss 
of $1,000,000....A hurricane in the Herre district of 
Norway sinks many boats, destroys buildings, and 
kills 35 persons. 

January 23.—A business block in Montreal, includ- 
ing the Board of Trade building, is burned with a loss 
of $2,500,000. ; 

January 26.—The Pope issues an encyclical on Chris- 
tian democracy. 

January 28.—By the wreck of the steamer Holland 
at the entrance to the river Maas, 16 persons are 
drowned. 

January 30.—The Yale University corporation makes 
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important changes in the curriculum, greatly extend 
ing the elective system. 

February 4.—John Marshall Day is generally ob- 
served in the larger cities of the United States....Mrs. 
Carrie Nation, after an armed crusade against illegal 
liquor-selling in Wichita, and other Kansas cities, 
makes an attack on a Topeka restaurant where liquor 
is sold, but is overpowered and arrested ; later she is 
released. (See page 260.) 

February 5.—Mrs. Carrie Nation wrecks a saloon at 
Topeka, Kan., and is arrested, but released. 

February 15.—As the result of an explosion in a coal 
mine at Nainaimo, B. C., 60 miners are imprisoned.... 
Arrangements for the consolidation of the leading 
steel-making concerns of the United States are an- 
nounced as well under way. (See page 278.) 


OBITUARY. 


January 21.—Prof. Elisha Gray, one of the inventors 
of the telephone, 66....Col. Frank Frederick Hilder, 
geographer and ethnologist, 65....Dr. Danckelmann, 
director of forestry for Prussia, 69. 

January 22.—Queen Victoria, 82. 

January 23.—Gen. John P. Shanks, formerly a mem- 
ber of Congress from Indiana, 75....Lewis A. Roberts, 
founder of the Boston publishing house of Roberts. 
Brothers, 67. 

January 24.—Benjamin D. Silliman, for several years 
the oldest living graduate of Yale, 95. 

January 25.—Baron Wilhelm von Rothschild, head of 
the famous banking house, 73. 

January 27.--Giuseppe Verdi, the Italian composer, 87. 

January 28.—Count Joseph V. Gurko, the Russian 
general, 73. 

January 29.—Rev. Hugh Reginald Hawais, English 
clergyman, writer, and lecturer, 62....Vicomte Henri 
de Bornier, the French poet and dramatist, 75. 

February 1.—Dr. Fitzedward Hall, an authority on 
etymology, 75. 

February 2.—Ex-Congressman George D. Tillman, 
76....Prof. Henry Clay Whiting, of Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa., 56. 

February 4.—Thomas R. Jackson, architect, 75....Ed- 
ward J. Hopkins, a well-known English church mu- 
sician, 83....Ex-Judge Robert B. Todd, of Louisiana, 75. 

February 5.—Prof. Edward Elbridge Salisbury, the 
distinguished philologist of Yale University, 87.... 
Prof. John Potter Marshall, of Tufts College, 77..... Ad- 
dison Cammack, a retired Wall Street stock broker, 
75....Ex-Congressman Charles J. Gilman, of Maine, 77. 

February 6.—Dr. Eliphalet Nott Potter, former presi- 
dent of Union College, 65. 

February 7.—Giles Bacon Kellogg, oldest living gradu- 
ate of Williams College, 90. 

February 10.—Representative Albert D. Shaw, -of 
Watertown, N. Y., 59. 

February 11.—Ex-King Milan of Servia, 47. 

February 12.—Don Ramon de Campoamor, Spanish 
poet, philosopher, and statesman, 84. 

February 14.—Ex-Congressman James Monroe Jack- 
son, of West Virginia, 76. 

February 15.—Maurice Thompson, the novelist, 57.... 
Ex-United States Senator Gilbert A. Pierce, of North 
Dakota, 60. 
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Rtn St Nene Teens s 
REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 
From Punch (London). 


T turned out that the retirement of Sir John Tenniel 
from Punch came at a moment almost coincident 
with the close of the great Victorian era, the current 
history of which he had recorded in so brilliant a way 
for half a century. His colleague, Mr. Sambourne, who 
takes his place as leading cartoonist on Punch, and 
whose work we have often reproduced, paid his tribute 
to the memory of Queen Victoria in Punch for January 
30. The issue of Punch for that week was of a me- 
morial nature, and a great number of cartoons which 
had appeared in former years on important occasions in 
the Queen’s history were reprinted. In the present de- 
sign Mr. Sambourne represents the British sisterhood 
of Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, 
Cape Colony, Canada, and India as gathered about a 
central figure symbolical of England. 

Generally speaking, the numerous pictorial tributes 
to the memory of Victoria,—whether English, Euro- 
pean, or American,—while expressive of proper feeling, 
were conventional rather than original ; and a fair sam- 
ple of them is the one from Moonshine reproduced on 
this page. There may be some incongruity in placing 
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A NATION’S TRIBUTE, LOVE AND TEARS. 
From Moonshine (London). 


here a German cartoon attacking Mr. Chamberlain on 
the score of the fearful mortality in South Africa ; yet 
some foreign cartoonists went much further, and drew 
pictures in which they attributed the death of the Queen 
herself to the strenuous policy ot her Colonial Minister. 
This, of course, is unfairly personal. Mr. Chamberlain 
is a leader of English policy, but he cannot lead for a 
single day unless sustained by his colleagues of the 
Cabinet, by the Houses of Parliament, by the reigning 
sovereign, and by the public opinion of the country. 





A THRIVING BUSINESS, 


A German cartoon depicting Charon thanking Chamberlain 
for the increase in his custom. 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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BETWEEN THE —— AND THE DEEP SEA.—From the Cape Register (Cape Town). 
(The Uitlanders ciamor to go back, and De Wet cannot be caught.) 


The extraordinary situation in South Africa has 
had the effect to stimulate all branches of journal- 
ism at Cape Town, although the rigidity of the censor- 
ship at Johannesburg and Pretoria has destroyed the 
former spontaneity and force of the Transvaal press. 
We publish on this page two recent South African car- 
toons, one from the Cape Register and the other from 


the South African Review. One of them well presents 
Mr. Kriiger’s pathetic position in Europe, in his fruit- 
less attempts to secure governmental encouragement 
in the direction of arbitration. The other shows, with 
more crudity but even greater force, the painful plight 
of the English soldiers and the refugee Uitlanders, in 
view of the terrifying ubiquity of Gen. Christian De Wet. 
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From the South African Review (Cape Town). 
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HE HAS PUT HIS MONEY 
IN THE SLOT, BUT 
THE FIGURES WON’T 


WORK. 


















The very cynical cartoon on this page from the Cri de 
Paris represents, better than a whole page of mere 
words, the mild European sympathy with his cause—so 
lacking in any practical purpose to help him—that is 
driving President Kriiger to despair. The other car- 
toon on this page, from the Berlin comic paper Klad- 
deradatsch, is a good expression of the existing senti- 
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THE LUCKY ONE.—From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
Fishing is good in still waters. 





“YES, IT IS A GOOD THING TO DINE IN HONOR 











ment in Germany toward the United States. That 
feeling is not so much hostility as an exasperated envy 
of what seems to be Uncle Sam’s unlimited run of good 
luck. Germany has lately measured almost everything 
with commercial yardsticks, and the growth of Amer- 
ican manufactures and trade gives ground in Germany 
for alternate outbursts of admiration and of spleen. 
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OF THE BOERS.’’—From Cri de Paris. 
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CHINA AND THE POWERS. 


Li HunGe CHAnNe: ‘** You may all come; I have sugar for 
From Ulk (Berlin). every one.’’—From the Amsterdammer (Holland). 


UNITY IS A GOOD THING, BUT ONE GETS FURTHER WITHOUT IT. 
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AN INDIAN VIEW OF RUSSIAN POLICY. 


Too fond of Chinese Honey ? 
From Hindi Punch. 








THE OPEN DOOR IN CHINA. 
From Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 






















‘*CHILDLIKE AND BLAND.” 
CHINESE OFFICIAL: Well, the Empressis away at present; 
but your accounts shall be forwarded, gentlemen, and no 


doubt her Imperial Majesty will attend to them at her— 
ahem !—earliest convenience !”—From Punch (London). From Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


THE RUSSIAN HUNGER. 


The only place where Europe can be touched is through its 
stomach. 
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The essential humor of the Chinese situation is well 
expressed in Mr. F. Carruthers Gould’s Westminster “———_ —— 
Gazette cartoon reproduced herewith. 

The principal contention last month, apparently, be- pie 
tween the negotiating powers at Peking on the one — —_. 
hand, and the Chinese Government on the other hand, waa. 
had to do with the delicate question how many prominent 
officials of this Chinese Government, and what particu- 
lar ones, should submit to the inconvenience of execution. 


COME AND BE KILLED.—From the Westminster Gazette (London). 
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THE PEACE BELL.—From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
The powers began quite rightly by all pulling on the tongue. It is surprising that in spite of this the bell does not ring! 











KING EDWARD VII.: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY W. T. STEAD. 


I survive, 
To mock the expectation of the world : 
To frustrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 
After my seeming. The tide of blood in me 
Hath proudly flowed in vanity till now, 
Now doth it turn. 


. . . . 


Presume not that Iam the thing I was, 
For heaven doth know so shall the world perceive, 
That I have turned away my former self, 
So will I those that kept me company. 

—HeEnry IV., Act 5. 

I have a horror of gambling, and should always do 
my utmost to discourage others who have an inclina- 
tion for it, as I consider that gambling, like intemper- 
ance, is one of the greatest curses which the country 
could be afflicted with.—Letter from the Prince to the 
late Archbishop Benson, August 13, 1891. 


" RINCE HAL is dead, and no mistake ! ” 

was the exclamation which burst from 
the lips of one who knew the Prince of Wales 
well, after the King made his first public appear- 
ance at St. James’ Palace on the day after his 
mother’s death. 

“Tt was amazing,” said a member of the Privy 
Council, who was present on that occasion, ‘‘ the 
change which we all noticed in the King. The 
Prince whom we knew so well seemed to have 
disappeared. In his place there stood a new be- 
ing, between whom and ourselves there had sud- 
denly sprung up an invisible but potent barrier. 
There was a dignity which we had never seen 
before, and we felt ourselves in the presence of 
a king.” 

The speaker was not a nobleman given to hys- 
terics, and the impression made upon him was 
very deep. With his accession to the throne, 
Albert Edward seemed to have disappeared. In 
his place there stood Edward VII., not weighed 
down, but rather inspired and lifted up, by a con- 
sciousness of his sovereignty. 


I.—FROM PRINCE TO KING. 


The unthinking may deride the possibility of 
such a sudden transformation, and may ridicule 
the idea that an event so natural and inevitable 
as the death of an old lady could have changed 
the outward appearance and infused a new spirit 
into the body of her son. But those who re- 
member the immense tradition which surrounds 
and to some extent glorifies the English throne 
will see nothing improbable or unnatural in the 


” 





effect which this event produced upon the latest 
of our sovereigns. Shakespeare in a famous 
scene has described a more miraculous transfor- 
mation, which was effected when the death of 
Henry IV. made Madcap Hal one of the soberest 
and most resolute of English monarchs. The 
consciousness of his inheritance, the subtle but 
potent influence of his monarchical succession, 
compared with which the influence of apostolical 
succession upon the clergy is but a trifle light as 
air, would suffice to explain the change. Twen- 
ty-four hours before, the Prince had been a 
cipher in the state. He was heir-apparent, no 
doubt, but he was outside the machine, a master 
of ceremonies, a leader of society. The conse- 
crating touch of supreme responsibility had 
never been laid upon his head. When the 
Queen breathed her last, the demise of the 
crown—to quote the old phrase—made_ him 
actual sovereign of the world-wide empire of 
Britain. He stepped in one moment from the 
outer court of the tabernacle to the very arcanum 
of the constitution. To others it may seem a 
mere figure of speech to speak of the army and 
the navy as becoming his army and his navy ; 
but to the Prince it is a very real thing. 


THE STEADYING INFLUENCE OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


It was impossible for the son of Victoria not 
to take his sovereignty seriously. It is the fash- 
ion, or rather it was the fashion, in some quarters 
to treat the position of the sovereign in a consti- 
tutional state as being little more than that of a 
mere figurehead of the civil state. The Queen, 
however, never for a moment entertained such a 
conception of her royal duties ; and her successor, 
from the very fact that he had been so long 
jealously excluded from all share in the discharge 
of the duties of the crown, might naturally regard 
them even more seriously than the reigning sov- 
ereign. Distance lends enchantment to the 
view ; and it is no paradox to say that during ali 
the sixty years of his life the Prince has had 
nothing but a very distant view of the actual 
exercise of sovereign power. Wisely or unwisely, 
Queen Victoria was of an excessively jealous 
disposition in all that related to the crown. So 
far from making the Prince an understudy and 
preparing him to take her place whenever she 
might be invalided or indisposed, she rigorously 
restricted him to the performance of ceremonial 
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functions. He was never her confidential ad- 
viser on affairs of state. His one duty, from a 
volitical point of view, in the eyes of his august 
mother, was to efface himself, to abstain reli- 
giously from the expression of any opinion upon 
public affairs. The Prince was not merely a 
loyal subject of the Queen; he was brought up 
to honor and obey his mother, and his filial affec- 
tion was never devoid of a certain element of 
fear. But on that day when he was proclaimed 
King, he suddenly found himself invested in a 
single moment with all the vague mysteries, un- 
defined and undefinable, of the attributes of sov- 
ereignty, from which he had all his life been so 
rigorously shut out. It is not much wonder that 
the effect of so instantaneous a change made 
itself visible even to every observer. 


KING AT LAST. 


He looked a king—yes, every inch a king ; 
and to-day his subjects are looking forward with 
expectant hope to see him display on the great 
field on which he has a right to preéminent do- 
main.. Many of the associates of the Prince of 
Wales will laugh to scorn the idea that their old 
companion of the former days should be capable 
of blossoming out in one year into a serious sov- 
ereign. Those who writ him down after his 
seeming questioned whether he were capable of 
the high mission of playing the great réle in the 
governance of his realm which had been so long 
filled by his mother. Those, however, who en- 
joyed his intimacy maintained that there is noth- 
ing that he would like better than to essay his 
powers in this new field. He had cast wistful 
and envious eyes at the opportunities enjoyed by 
others who long before they attained their sixti- 
eth year were vested with all the panoply of 
sovereignty. Many years ago the Prince com- 
mented somewhat plaintively upon the difference 
between him and his nephew, the Kaiser. « Look 
at my nephew,” he said. ‘*He is but a youth ; 
he is the center of everything, he orders every- 
thing, directs everything, is everything ; whereas 
I am not allowed to do anything at all.” 


THE EXAMPLE OF THE KAISER. 


Some have even gone further than this, and 
maintained that he has even cherished the ambi- 
tion of being as influential in the British empire 
as the Kaiser is in Germany. Ten years ago a 
writer in Lippincott’s Magazine, of the name of 
Frank A. Burr, made a statement as to the 
Prince’s view of the rédle of monarch in the 
British Constitution which will be read to-day 
with some misgivings in many quarters. Mr. 
Burr declared that the Prince and the German 
Emperor saw eye to eye upon this question, and 









added the prediction that ‘* when the time comes 
for Albert Edward to assume the reins of gov 
ernment he will hold them with even a firmer 


haad than does his mother. While it would be 
impossible for him to dominate England as the 
Emperor does Germany, on account of the differ- 
ent conditions of the two nations, still he would 
impart a new vigor to government such as Great 
Britain has not known for many years.” In Mr. 
Burr’s opinion, such a change would not be un- 
welcome by his subjects. He adds thet Mr. 
Chauncey Depew was of opinion that the Prince 
of Wales was one of the strongest men he had 
ever met, one so full of practical resources that 
he had a right to be regarded as a somewhat 
remarkable man. 

Most Englishmen will, however, be disposed 
to agree with Mr. Justin McCarthy, when he 
sald ; 

But whatever may happen in Germany, it is certain 
that we could not have the King of England uprearing 
his crest in this ostentatiously heroic fashion. The 
Prince of Wales has shown of late years, at all events, 
that he thoroughly understands the nature, the duties, 
and the limitations of his functions as heir to the 
throne. He will, I have no doubt, show, when he comes 
to the throne, that he understands his part in that more 
responsible position just as well. 

But admitting that Mr. McCarthy is right, no 
one can folkew the course of recent events, or 


have any acquaintance with the inner history of - 


the court, without recognizing that our constitu- 
tion affords ample field and scope enough to sat- 
isfy the most exalted ambition which Edward 
VII. is likely to entertain. 


THE KING’S OWN IDEA OF KINGSHIP. 


As to the King’s own ideas upon the proper 
role of a constitutional sovereign, we are not 
left in the dark. Four years ago I published my 
‘«Studies of the Sovereign and the Reign,” in 
which I set forth what in some Radical quarters 
was regarded as a very extreme doctrine as to 
the active influence continuously exerted by the 
sovereign in the direction of the policy of the 
empire. 1 had the honor to receive an intima- 
tion from the Prince that he regarded my expo- 
sition as far the most accurate statement of the 
actual workings of the modern monarchy in a 
democratic state which he had ever read, This 
entirely coincides with the tenor of his conversa- 
tion with Gambetta in 1878, when Gambetta 
met the Prince in Paris, and lunched with him 
at the Hotel Bristol. 


HIS CONVERSATION WITH M. GAMBETTA. 


In the course of the conversation the Prince 
let’ fall a remark which is well worth recalling 
to-day. ‘Speaking about the monarchy, especially 
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KING EDWARD VII. : 


in its relation to the inner history of the foreign 
policy of the Queen’s reign, he told Gambetta 
that he would do well to read Baron Stockmar’s 
Memoirs, which Gambetta had never seen. The 
Prince promised to send Gambetta a copy of the 
book, which he did shortly afterward. 

We may take it, therefore, that Edward VII. 
accepts a theory of the duties and responsibilities 
of the crown which was expounded by Stockmar, 
and which I described in actual working in the 
history of the late reign. 

It is interesting to recall the impression which 
the King left upon the great republican states- 
man. ‘The Prince,” said Gambetta, “shows a 
decided taste for foreign politics. He knows a 
great deal about them, but I should say that a life 
free from strain of every sort cannot be a favor- 
able condition for their study. He is well in- 
formed and shrewd, but he has not a keen or a 
subtle mind, and I imagine that he would be no 
match for sharp Americans or for wily Rus- 
sians.”’ 

In discussing the prime ministers of the Queen, 
the Prince gave the highest place to Sir Robert 
Peel, which somewhat surprised Gambetta, who 
had never appreciated the statesman who abolished 
the Corn Laws, regarding him as a minor light 
compared with Cobden. The Prince recom- 
mended him to read Sir Robert Peel's speeches. 
He took the advice of the Prince, but was not 
impressed. He thought Peel’s speeches lacked 
the mouvement oratoire, and couid not for a mo- 
ment be compared with the exquisite spoken es- 
says of Lord Salisbury, or the strong, flowing, 
though too copious, oratory of Mr. Gladstone. 
The Prince spoke with strong appreciation of the 
high personal character of all his mother’s prime 
ministers, and from this encomium he did not 
exempt, somewhat to Gambetta’s surprise, Lord 
Beaconsfield. He praised Gladstone also, but 
without enthusiasm, which was not surprising, 
considering that the meeting took place in 1878, 
at the moment when Lord Beaconsfield’s star 
was in the ascendant, and Mr. Gladstone was 
under a cloud at court owing to the vehemence 
of his anti-Turkish enthusiasm. Of Lord Salis- 
bury, who had not yet been prime minister, the 
Prince spoke with much appreciation. He said 
he was a highly accomplished and very clever 
man, whose speeches, from a literary point of 
view, were much superior to those of Mr. Glad- 
stone. ‘‘Salisbury,” said the Prince, ‘‘ never 
forgot that he was the descendant of Cecil, the 
great minister of Queen Klizabeth, and studied 
his methods.” The Queen liked him because he 
was not Utopian; he had no objection to repub- 
licanism as an abstract principle, but he clung to 
the ancient constitution of Great Britain, believ- 
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ing that nothing so good could be obtained if it 
was cast away. 


IN THE CONSTITUTION. 


‘¢In my judgment,” said Mr. Balfour, in 
moving the vote of condolence in the House of 
Commons, ‘ the importance of the crown in our 
constitution is not a diminishing but an increas- 
ing factor. It is increasing and must increase.” 
Mr. Balfour may be right, but even if the influ- 
ence of the crown on the constitution does not 
increase and merely remains at the high-water 
mark to which it was advanced by the Queen, it 
is high time we recognized the immense impor- 
tance of the monarch in the councils of the em- 
pire. The sovereign has been described as the 
permanent under-secretary of the prime minister, 
but I prefer my own definition, which is that the 
Queen made herself the permanent editor of the 
realm. While she never dictated, she influ- 
enced, and although she never arrogated to her- 
self a prerogative of command, she exercised 
constantly the far more subtle and influential 
power of expostulation and argument. It is, of 
course, impossible for Edward VII. to succeed 
to the immense inheritance of experience and 
personal prestige which made the Queen, accord- 
ing to the testimony of all her ministers, so 
potent in foreign and imperial affairs. 


THE CROWN 


THE TESTIMONY OF MINISTERS. 


Lord Salisbury said: ‘‘She showed a wonder- 
ful power of maintaining a steady and persistent 
influence on the action of her ministers, and,in 
the course of legislation and reform, which no 
one could mistake. She always maintained and 
represented a regular supervision over public 
affairs, giving to her ministers her frank advice, 
and warning them of danger when she saw there 
was danger ahead. No minister in her long 
reign ever disregarded her advice, or pressed 
her to disregard it, without afterward feeling that 
he had incurred a dangerous responsibility.” 
Lord Kimberley, speaking as representative of 
the Liberal cabinet, quoted a saying of Lord 
Clarendon, when they were discussing some 
measure of public policy: ‘‘ Let us have the 
Queen’s opinion. The Queen’s opinion is always 
worth hearing.’ Lord Kimberley added that on 
one oceasion on which he had urged his own 
views strongly upon the Queen, she ultimately 
gave way, warning him that the time would 
come when he would regret his attitude. <I 


well remember,” said Lord Kimberley, ‘ after- 
ward when I met her I frankly and properly 
owned, ‘I am bound to admit your judgment 
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was sounder than mine. 
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THE SECRET OF THE QUEEN'S ASCENDENCY. 

In those cases, however, it was the extraordi- 
nary and profound knowledge which she possessed 
of public affairs and the clearness of her judg- 
ment which gave her that remarkable ascendency 
that she wielded for so many years. These qual- 
ities are not inherent in every occupant of the 
throne. The Prince may inherit the crown and 
grasp the scepter of his mother, but her wisdom, 
her memory, her intuitive insight, are qualities 
that cannot be transmitted from mother to son, 
Nevertheless, the fact that she had those quali- 
ties, and exercised them with such unexampled 
success, gives to her successor a vantage-ground 
which only unexpected ineptitude or a headstrong 
obstinacy could ever prevent him from using. 
That he will endeavor to take advantage of his 
high position, and discharge his duties according 
to his lights, may be taken for granted. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE ENGLISH MONARCHY. 


Whatever republicans may think of the ab- 
stract superiority of that form of government, no 
one can deny the enormous advantage of having 
national unity and imperial responsibilities em- 
bodied in a person who has been carefully trained 
for that position from the cradle, and who in at- 
taining it has not been compelled to make intense 
political enemies of one-half of the nation. To 
have created a center of equilibrium in the midst 
of all the forces which surge and sway hither and 
thither in the turmoil and strain of modern life, 
to have made this center a source of all informa- 
tion and a symbol of all dominion, to have se- 
cured it at once from the strife of tongues and 
the conflicts of parties, without at the same time 
endangering the liberties of the subject or the 
supremacy of law,—this, indeed, has been one 
of the most signal achievements of the English- 
speaking race. 





IIl.—A SANDRINGHAMIZED COURT. 


What kind of a king will he be, this Edward 
VII., who was last month proclaimed King of 
Great Britain and Ireland and Emperor of Hin- 
dustan? The man he was, we all know; the 
king he will be, who can say? And yet we are 
not without some information as to how he will 
act now that he has been raised to the throne, for 
while in London at Marlborough House, at 
Windsor, at Osborne, at Balmoral, he has only 
been the Prince, there was one place in the 
world in which he reigned as undisputed king. 
In all other parts of the empire he was only heir- 
apparent, but Sandringham, in the county of 
Norfolk, was a kind of little kingdom in which 
he has for many vears exercised almost all the 
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royal prerogatives. On Sandringham the shadow 
of the Victorian throne never fell. In Norfolk, 
his will there was none to dispute. Elsewhere 
the Prince was trammeled by endless limitations, 
and cabined, cribbed, and confined by innumer- 
able restrictions upon his freedom of action. At 
Sandringham he was a law unto himself. There 
he held a kind of royal court, and lived and 
moved among devoted subjects to whom. his 
slightest wish was law. Of course, it would be 
somewhat precipitate to argue that the Prince 
will transfer to Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
the manners and customs of his Norfolk country- 
seat ; but we may fairly argue that the distinc- 
tive characteristics which displayed themselves at 
Sandringham will make themselves visible when 
the lord of Sandringham is elevated to a higher 
sphere. This is indeed a thing of good augury, 
for if the past of Sandringham enables us to in- 
terpret the future of Buckingham Palace, then 
the omens are favorable, for at Sandringham the 
Prince realized to an extent hitherto almost in- 
credible the conception of a democratic prince. 
Whether the democratic prince of Sandringham 
will be a democratic monarch, no one can say ; 
he may change in that as in other things. But 
the instinct of the man would tell in that direc- 
tion. His life at Sandringham has been described 
ad nauseam by a thousand pens, mostly wielded 
by men who had every motive, professional anid 
personal, for painting everything couleur de rose. 


AN UNIMPEACHABLE WITNESS. 


As their narrative must be discounted, I pre- 
fer to quote the description of a former tenant 
on the Sandringham estate, who believed that 
she had the strongest personal and financial rea- 
sons for being aggrieved with the Prince. The 
writer of the little book ‘‘ Eighteen Years on 
the Sandringham Estate” farmed several hun- 
dred acres of land in the immediate proximity 
of the royal residence. She had differences with 
her landlord, or rather with his agent, on vari- 
ous questions in which that. of game figured 
rather conspicuously ; but she ultimately gave 
up her holding. Instead of being compensated 
for the capital she had sunk in her farm, she 
was, according to her own account, a loser by 
several thousands of pounds—a fact which ap- 
parently impelled her to write the little book as 
a kind of getting even with the Prince. An 
aggrieved tenant who considers that her land- 
lord has caused her to lose several thousand 
pounds, it must be admitted, is not a witness 
likely to be prejudiced in favor of that landlord, 
and anything that she may say to his credit may 
be regarded as matter beyond dispute. Hence 
the importance of the following extracts, which 


















































bring into clear relief three prominent character- 
istics of the Prince, one of which every one 
knew, the second of which was very generally 
known, while the third was by no means matter 
of common knowledge. 


HIS PASSION FOR PLEASING 


My first extra@t relates to what Mr. Smalley 
once described as the Prince’s pleasure in being 
pleasant, and the pains which he will take to 
please other people. That is itself a good quality 
for any man to have, and an admirable disposi- 
tion on the part of a sovereign. Mrs. Cresswell 
Says : 

Whenever I went (to Sandringham) I never failed to 
spend a pleasant evening, and received more courtesy 
from my illustrious host and hostess than from any 
house I ever wasin. The Prince is noted for his powers 
of entertainment and exertion to make every one enjoy 
themselves. When a “house-party” is expected, he 
superintends the arrangements and remembers their 
particular tastes and pursuits. A gouty squire who 
once grumbled at having to go was completely mollified 
at finding a room prepared for him on the ground floor, 
the Prince thinking he would prefer it. The effect of a 
visit to Sandringham upon a certain order of Radicals, 
who are treated with the greatest deference, is perfectly 
astounding. It acts as a patent conjuring machine 
—a republican stuffed in at one end, a courtier squeezed 
out at the other. 


This, it may be said, is matter of universal 
knowledge. Every one knows that the Prince 
has a kindly disposition, and that he likes to 
make people feel at ease. An American who 
had been presented to the Prince of Wales at 
Homburg once told me that he must be a good 
fellow, because he had talked to him “just like 
any common gentleman.” 


HIS CONTEMPT FOR SOCIAL ‘‘SIDE.”’ 


But the second characteristic on which I quote 
Mrs. Cresswell’s testimony is not quite so well 
known—namely, the extent to which the Prince 
went at Sandringham, and offended the exclu- 
sive ideas of the county families of Norfolk by 
the generous range of his hospitality. On this 
point Mrs. Cresswell says : 


Being wounded in the tenderest point, the squiresses 
attempted a slight rebellion. They considered, and with 
some reason, that the Sandringham county balls should 
be kept exclusively for their own class, or perhaps to a 
few outsiders, duly introduced and patronized by them- 
selves. In former days they were fairly ‘‘select,” but 
of late years had been turned into an omnium gath- 
erum; had degenerated into a crush, for almost any one 
can get an invitation, so the glory and honor has de- 
parted. They began to make excuse and stay away, in 
some instances glad to escape the expense of new dresses 
—a serious consideration in times of agricultural de- 
pression and reduced rentals. His royal highness very 


speedily noticed the omission, read the riot act, and 
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brought them to their bearings, and they had to go 
with as good a grace as could be assumed, relieving 
their minds of a few mutterings and wonderments at 
the royalties ‘‘making themselves so common, and that 
the line should be drawn somewhere.” 

The Sandringham festivities were so arranged that 
all classes could share in them ; and what with county 
farmers’ hand-servants’ balls, laborers’ dinners, visits 
to country-houses, meets of the hounds, and other soci- 
abilities, everybody from far and near had the oppor- 
tunity of making acquaintance with their royal high- 
nesses. 

‘*Bustle about,” said Lord Beaconstield to a young 
man who asked his opinion upon the best way of get- 
ting on in life. ‘‘ Bustle about, get hold of the press, 
and shake hands with everybody ” might have been the 
advice of that astute connoisseur of human nature to 
the heir to the throne, in whose case policy and pleas- 
ure are happily combined, he so thoroughly enjoys go- 
ing everywhere and seeing everybody and everything, 
looking round their houses, and inquiring how they 
live and what they do. Headaches and nerves must be 
an unknown quantity to him. He loves a mob, a noise, 
and a crowd, is always on the stir about something, 
and would find repose and quiet the most grievous in- 
fliction. I believe all England would be invited to 
Sandringham, if they could be crammed in, and every 
one from the highest to the lowest treated with hospi- 


. tality and made to feel weicome and at home. 


HIS PHYSICAL ENERGY. 


The third point upon which her evidence is 
most valuable relates to a faculty which the King 
is not usually credited with possessing. I refer 
to that of sheer physical energy. An impres- 
sion prevails that the King, who has attained 
his sixtieth year, has more or less burned up 
his vital energy in a rapid life of forty years. 
He never was a man keenly devoted to exhaust- 
ing physical exercise. No one has ever pictured 
him as an athlete, although he has gone deer- 
stalking. He has been more of a sedentary dis- 
position. Hence the impression has gained 
ground that he is somewhat—if not exactly lan- 
guid yet—of a tepid temperament. In other 
words, the impression is general that his initial 
stock of energy has been so heavily drawn upon 
that there is not much left. This, to a certain 
extent, is true. He has not got the demonic force 
of Mr. Gladstone or of the German Emperor. 
But those who know him best maintain that he 
has a far greater store of physical vitality than is 
generally believed. ‘* You are quite wrong,”’ 
said a friend to me the other day, ‘in thinking 
that he has no energy. He has plenty of energy. 
You wait and see if he does not exert it.” 

The following quotation bears on this point. 
Mrs. Cresswell, speaking of the servants’ parties 
at the Hall, says: 

The house-party, equerries, ladies-in-waiting, and all 


invited from the neighborhood, were ordered to join in, 
no shirking or sitting out allowed, and when the sides 














had been made up the Prince and Princess set off with 
their partners, round and round, down the middle and 
up again, and so on to the end, the Prince the jolliest 
of the jolly and the life of the party, as he is wherever 
he goes. I never saw such amazing vitality. His own 
master of the ceremonies, signaling and sending mes- 
sages to the band, arranging every dance, and when to 
begin and when to leave off, noticing the smallest mis- 
take in the figures, and putting the people in their 
places. In the ‘‘ Triumph,” which is such an exhaust- 
ing dance, he looked as if he could have gone on all 
night and into the middle of next week without stop- 
ping, and I really believe he could. He is an antidote 
to every text and sermon that ever was preached upon 
the pleasures of the world palling upon the wearied 
spirit. They never pall upon his, and year after year 
he comes up “to time” with renewed capacity for rev- 
elry and junketings. Almost before one dance was 
ended the Prince started another, and suddenly the 
Scotch pipers would screech out and the Prince would 
fold his arms and fling himself into a Highland fling, 
and so on fast and furious until far into the small hours 
of the morning. 


This book was written twenty years ago, and it 
is hardly fair to expect a man of sixty to be the 
man that he was at forty ; but the King is much 
better preserved than his subjects generally be- 
lieve, and in the picture of the Prince in the 
Sandringham ballroom we may see an image of 
the King that is to be. What the Prince was in 
the midst of his guests, so the King would like 
to be in the midst of his court. A governing 
directing mind, with an eye that sees everything, 
with a tact which foresees everything, the whole 
man thoroughly alert, instinct with kindly feel- 
ing, and anxious above all things to avoid any 
contretemps, and to make things go well,—that is 
the King that Edward VII. will be if the prom- 
ises of his reign at Sandringham are fulfilled. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE COURT. 


That is all very well, some will say. He may 
be a very good king of a court ; but that is very 
different from being Supreme Lord of the Brit- 
ish Empire, to say nothing of the Transvaal. 
But let us go one step at a time. The court is 
nearer to the King than the empire, and his rule 
in the court is more absolute than in the admin- 
istration of imperial affairs. It is in the court 
that the King’s personal influence may be most 
directly felt, and from the court that influence is 
diffused throughout all the various strata of soci- 
ety, down to the very lowest. Those who re- 
member how even costermonger girls emulated 
the Alexandra limp when our present Queen suf- 
fered from an illness which temporarily crippled 
her will not question the far-pervading influence 
of the circle which centers round the King. The 
influence of the Queen on the court in the early 
years of her reign was admittedly immense ; and 
many are the lugubrious forebodings as to the 
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effect of the change of sovereign. Ever since 
her widowhood the Queen has been more or less, 
in retreat. She was an august figure, but a kind 
of Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, formidable and 
feared, but not the living and restraining influ- 
ence which she was in her early days. There 
has been practically no court for years. A levée 
or a drawing-room does not constitute a court. 

It is not so much a new court as a resurrected 
court which we have to anticipate, and the influ- 
ence of that court is not likely to be the same as 
that of the early Victorian era. If we may judge 
from the example of Sandringham, the resur- 

rected e-urt will be much more free and easy 
than that over which the Queen presided. The 
King may have become a new man, but it is im- 

probable that he has entirely lost his liking for 
being amused. As Mr. Justin McCarthy says: 


I have no doubt that many of the indiscretions of his 
younger and wilder days came from his delight in the 
companionship of those who amused him and helped 
him to make life pass pleasantly for him. Therefore, he 
surrounded himself with artists and actors and singers 
and the tellers of good stories and the makers of good 
jokes, and he delights in the theaters, is made gladsome 
by the burlesque, scorns not the ballet, has no conscien- 
tious objection to short skirts. 


The same instinct will probably lead him to 
welcome to his court many persons who would 
not have been received by the Queen. Those 
who think that Queen Alexandra will put any 
serious check upon this tendency will find little 
to justify them in the Sandringham precedent. 
The Princess received at Sandringham all those 
whom the Prince cared to invite ; nor does she 
seem to have placed any restrictions even upon 
the most objectionable incursion of wealthy no- 
bodies who descended upon Sandringham at the 
time of the annual horse sales, and paid for the 
hospitality by liberal purchases of the Prince’s 
blood stock. Of course, this complaisance may 
have been compelled by the exigencies of finance. 
Needs must when the devil drives, as the old 
proverb says; and it is not well to look a gift 
horse in the mouth, to say nothing of purchasers 
of horses who bring lavish gifts in the shape of 
fancy prices for yearlings. At the same time, 
it is hard to feel that there may not be some 
truth when Mrs. Cresswell says : 


Without wishing the Princess of Wales to become 
strong-minded or lose her unique identity, an occasional 
stand against some of the most notorious characters, 
instead of ignoring, condoning, and receiving all alike, 
might be desirable in the interest of morality ; and 
though the Princess suits the nation so well, the Duch- 
ess of Edinburgh would perhaps make a better leader 
of society. That trés grande dame, with her Roma- 
noff temper and determination, would soon make a 
clean sweep within the precincts of the court, which, 
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as the court reigns supreme in all social matters, might 
lead to better things. 


FALSTAFF, PISTOL & CO. 


The money necessity, however, no longer ex- 
ists. The King has a civil list adequate to the 
discharge of the duties of his high position, and 
the Jew money-lender or vulgar plutocrat will no 
longer have a raison d’étre for remaining in the 
royal presence. There are some who hope that 
the Prince will address his former boon compan- 
ions who have betted with him on the turf, or 
shared with him the fascination of ‘bridge,”’ as 
Henry V. addressed Sir John Falstaff and his 
friends. He provided them with a maintenance, 
but forbade them to come within ten miles of his 
presence. The edict would be rather mournful 
reading for some persons, but if it were published 
in the Gazette the majority of the subjects who 
read it would rejoice to know that the Prince 
meant business, and had definitely turned over a 
new leaf. Without indulging in any expecta- 
tions of so drastic a measure as tle banishment 
of the Prince’s smart set beyond the ten-mile 
radius of the royal person, there is reason to hope 
that the Prince will replace them gradually by 
more serious persons, who have a real interest in 
the affairs of the empire, and in the improvement 
of the condition of the people. 


A DEMOCRATIC COURT. 


Is it possible, I wonder, for us ever to see a 
really democratic king holding court in the midst 
of a democratic people? At present our monarch 
has always been the sovereign of the well-to-do. 
So far as social intercourse is concerned, the 
court exists for the upper ten thousand. The 
forty millions are left outside. This may be de- 
sirable from the point of view both of the blue- 
blooded patrician and the austere republican. 
The former objects to see royalty making itself 
cheap. The latter objects to the corruption of 
the masses of the people by extending to them 
the blandishments of a court. But the King 
might do worse for his throne and for his realm 
than eagerly to seize every opportunity of mak- 
ing the picked leaders of the working class, the 
representatives of the toiling multitude, whose 
labor is the basis of the social pyramid, feel that 
they were as welcome guests in the palace as any 
peer or potentate in the land. 


THE FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE. 


Who can estimate how much might be done 
by well-considered action in this direction ? 


What an incentive to individual exertions, what 
a rich and rose-red ray of romance would be 
shed into many a dingy workshop if it came to be 
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the rule that any handicraftsman eminent among 
his fellows for skill, any humble inventor who 
had improved the tools which are the weapons 
of civilization, or any man of the humble artists, 
engineers, or artificers upon whose deftness of 
hand and sureness of touch depend the stability 
of our industrial preéminence, would be sought 
out and invited to the presence of the King, not 
at formal levées of courtly popinjays, but in 
those familiar assemblies in which the oppor- 
tunity was afforded, without ostentation, pomp, 
or expenditure, to come into personal contact 
with the sovereign, and to feel the keen and 
kindly interest with which they were regarded 
by the sovereign who was the father of his 
people. It is all nonsense saying that it would 
bore the King to meet a dozen workingmen, 
each king of his own craft. It would be indeed 
a welcome change from the humdrum monotony 
of London society. 


‘¢ THE FOUNT”’ OF HONOR FOR ALL. 


But the same principle is capable of endless 
development. All those who distinguish them- 
selves by special merit in any department—the 
sailor who risks his life to save the drowning 
comrade, the engine-driver who by his magnifi- 
cent courage snatches a whole train from immi 
nent destruction, the nurse who glorifies her di- 
vine calling by some signal instance of heroism 
and self-sacrifice,—all distinguished types of 
human service, all eminent examples of human 
heroism, especially in humble life, might be 
sought out and welcomed. ‘To be received at 
court, instead of being regarded as a mere item 
in the routine of the plutocrat or the peer, would 
come to be the recognized guerdon of merit, the 
stamp affixed by royalty on all those who have truly 
served the state in public or private life, in low 
as well as in high positions. That this would be 
entirely in accordance with the mind of the King, 
with his keen popular instinct, and with his 
shrewd common sense, I have no doubt. It will 
require some nerve and resolution to take the 
initiative, but what is the good of a king if he 
does not sometimes dare ? 


Ill.—THE KING AT WORK AND AT 
PLAY. 


There is no royal road to success, in kingship 
or in any other departmeat of public service, that 
is not based upon hard work. If Queen Victoria 
distinguished herself as a sovereign, it was be- 
cause she ground up her facts, interviewed every- 
body, and stuck to her business. Will the King 
prove to be a good worker? The answer to that 
is whether or not he kas been trained to industry. 
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There is no doubt that in his youth his parents 
made him work with a vengeance. They probably 
overdid it, for those who knew him in his teens 
were rather impressed with the fact that he 
seemed both cowed and sad. 


HIS EARLY TRAINING. 


When thirteen years old he was described by 
his governess as ‘‘ extremely shy and timid, with 
very good principles, and particularly an exact 
observer of truth.” 

When he was seventeen, Prince Metternich 
noticed that he had ‘‘an embarrassed and sad 
expression.” 

When he was fifteen he paid lis first visit to 
Paris, and enjoyed himself extremely. He begged 
the Empress Eugenie to get leave from his mother 
for the Princess Royal to stay a little longer. 
‘«Oh,” said the Empress, ‘‘ I am sure the Queen 
and the Prince Consort will never be able to do 
without you.” «+ Not do without us!” cried the 
boy. ‘Don’t fancy that, for there are six more 
of us at home, and they do not want us.” The 
Queen, however, was obdurate. 

The Queen and the Prince Consort spared no 
pains to give the future King of England the 
best possible education that could be procured. 
Perhaps they rather overdid it. At any rate, 
such was the opinion of Punch, who, under the 
title of “ A Prince at High Pressure,” described 
the process of cram to which he was subjected in 
kindly but doggerel verse, a copy of a stanza of 
which may be quoted as a sainple : 

To the south from the north, from the shores of the Forth, 

Where at hands Presbyterian pure science is quaffed, 

The Prince, in a trice, is whipped to the Isis, 
Where Oxford keeps springs medieval on draught. 


Dipped in gray Oxford mixture (lest that prove a fixture), 
The poor lad’s to be plunged in less orthodox Cam, 

Where dynamics and statics, and pure mathematics, 
Will be piled on his brain’s awful cargo of cram. 


THE PRINCE 8’ AMUSE. 


It was perhaps not altogether unnatural that 
when the Prince came to man’s estate, and he 
was free to unstring the bow which had been so 
tightly strung, there should have been consider- 
able reaction in the other direction. The Prince 
flung himself with such zest into the business of 
amusing himself that many people imagined it 
was his only object in life. What he did he did 
heartily, and displayed a certain boyish exuber- 
ance of high spirits which led him to play many 
practical jokes. In his early married days the 
guests at Sandringham used to be the victims of 
practical jokes which were more in keeping with 
the character of a big schoolboy than that of the 
heir-apparent to the English throne. To make 
up an apple-pie bed, to roll a guest in the snow, 
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or to stuff up his dress-coat pockets with sticky 
sweets are among some of the pranks which he 
played on those whom he knew could be used as 


butts for this roystering humor. In after years, 
when he sobered down somewhat, he still spent 
much of his time in recreation, although this was 
tempered by a considerable allowance of what 
may be called the ceremonial sentry-go of his 
position. On this subject a good deal has been 


written. 
A SNEER AND AN APOLOGY. 


An American writing some years ago on the 
way in which the Prince of Wales spent his time 
waxed sarcastic in speaking of the severe labors 
of the heir-apparent. He said that he had be- 
fore him a list of the Prince’s engagements com- 
piled from 
the papers from January 1 to September 30, 1890. It is 
for the most part a list of the engagements of a man of 
pleasure. Every one unites in lauding the Prince of 
Wales for the admirable manner in which he fills his 
position. He is deservedly popular with the racing 
community. Twenty-eight race meetings were hon- 
ored with his royal highness’ presence. Thirty times 
he went to the theater. Forty-three times he went 
to dinner-parties, banquets, balls, garden-parties, and 
concerts. Eleven attendances at the House of Lords; 
and the official and charitable engagements, together 
amounting to forty-five occasions, practically complete 
the record of the public life of the Prince of Wales 
while in London during the year 1890. 

Facts came to the writer’s knowledge which con- 
vinced him that injustice had been done to the Prince ; 
that the latter not only knows a great deal more of how 
the poorer classes live than many of those who cry him 
down ; but that his royal highness is deeply and sin- 
cerely penetrated with earnest desire to help them, and 
is constantly engaged in doing so. Upon this the writer 
publicly withdrew what he had written, and wrote to 
the Prince’s secretary to say what he had done. I can- 
not think that an indiscretion will be committed if I 
venture to record one passage from the letter received 
in reply: 

He (the Prince of Wales) cannot help feeling that you 
are a little hard and unjust upon him in your book ; he 
says unjust, because you evidently wrote about him 
without knowing his real character. There are many 
things which he is obliged to do which the outside world 
would call pleasures and amusements. They are, how- 
ever, often anything but a source of amusement to him, 
though his position demands that he should every year 
go through a certain round of social duties which con- 
stantly bore him to death. But while duly recording 
those social ‘‘pleasures,” you pass over very lightly all 
the more serious occupations of his life ; and I may men- 
tion, as a proof of what he does, that during the last 
week of —— he opened, or laid the first stone of, three 
polytechnics, and opened the —— at ——. I muchdoubt 
whether many of the Social Republicans who are so fond 


of crying him down would much care to do this. 
THE KING AND THE TURF. 


In racing circles and with sportsmen the King 
is a. popular favorite . 









































The Prince’s racing colors consist of a purple satin 
body, faced with gold braid ; the sleeves are scarlet, and 
the cap black velvet, with gold fringe. Onarace-course 
they first made their appearance on April 15, 1880, in a 
military steeplechase at Aldershot. The royal colors 
were registered as far back as 1875, but it was not until 
June 4, 1886, that they were sported on the flat. Up to 
and including the Sandown Eclipse Stakes, won by Dia- 
mond Jubilee, the Prince of Wales since starting flat 
racing in 1886 had won seventy races, worth £92,014. 
In 1896 he won a dozen races, worth £26,819; yet, with 
the St. Leger, Diamond Jubilee in value may surpass 
his own brother’s record. 


THE KING AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER. 


The winning of Derbies and the excitement of 
the turf naturally loom much more before the 
public eye than the collar-work of royalty, but 
the latter was conscientiously and assiduously 
performed. The Prince had a good memory. 
When he attended public functions, he could 
deliver a speech which had been prepared for 
him as faultlessly as if he had made it himself 
on the spur of the moment. He is no orator, 
but he has developed a style of speaking—after- 
dinner speaking especially—which has consider- 
able merits. An Irish observer, not too favor- 
ably disposed, says of him: 

He speaks directly and to the point. He never ob- 
trudes himself between the audience and the business 
of the occasion. He never uses the wrong word, and 
he never says a word too much. He puts as little of 
himself as possible into his speeches ; and while there 
is always a firm and manful tone about him, there is 
never any indication whatever of a desire to impose 
himself and his position on his audience. 


A GOOD COMMITTEE MAN. 


As a chairman of a committee every one agrees 
that he is admirable, and few better tests of 
business capacity can be imagined. Uniformly 
suave, courteous, always apparently interested, 
he nevertheless brings people to the point, and 
gets things put through in a way that does him 
credit. His attendance at committees over which 
he does not preside is exemplary for punctuality 
and attention to the business in hand. In such 
institutions as the Royal Agricultural Society, of 
which he is a member, he has set an example to 
other members for the painstaking care with which 
he attends their meetings and participates in their 
discussions. His estates at Sandringham are said 
to be admirably managed, although authorities 
differ as to the extent to.which he personally 
takes part in the business. 

AS A MAN OF BUSINESS. 

Mrs. Cresswell, whom I have quoted already, 

says : 


During my long residence on his property, I never 
heard of the Prince receiving or listening to any of the 
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He seemed to hear all 
that was going on, too often in an upside-down fashion, 
and all the news and gossip into the bargain; but I 
have often heard it regretted that it was impossibie to 


residents on business matters. 


tell the Prince how things really stood. Kings may 
love those who speak the truth, but I suspect they very 
seldom have that felicity. I tried once or twice to put 
in a little wedge of business when honored with the op- 
portunity of conversing with his royal highness, but he 
was quite unapproachable upon estate matters ; and as 
‘“*manners are manners,” I could not, when invited to 
his house, or when the royalties came to Appleton, in- 
trude subjects upon him that he did not choose to 
hear. 


On the other hand, it is easy to understand 
that this complaint on the part of a tenant who 
wished to air her grievances to her landlord does 
not amount to much. 


HIS QUICKNESS OF APPREHENSION. 


An anonymous writer in Harper's Magazine for 
August, 1898, controverting the popular impres- 
sion that the Prince lacked both the intelligence 
and the interest to take an active part in public 
affairs, recalls an incident that took place appar- 
ently in connection with the anti-Jewish agitation 
which raged some years ago in Russia. He says: 


Here is an instance that came within my personal 
knowledge. <A few years ago an attempt was made by 
certain philanthropists to influence the sovereign of a 
Continental nation in favor of a certain class of his peo- 
ple who were suffering from ill treatment, which was 
not known—so it was believed—to the sovereign in 
question. Circumstances so complicated the matter 
that the mere study of the facts, so as to grasp the situ- 
ation, was no mean test of any man’s abilities. The 
Prince sent for the person concerned in the negotia- 
tions, and listened attentively—but without taking a 
note—to a long statement bristling with technicalities 
and side issues. Shortly afterward his royal highness 
again sent for his informant, and read to him a lengthy 
letter, of at least a dozen pages, addressed to the Prin- 
cess of Wales, who happened at the time to be staying 
at a court where the sovereign concerned was also a 
guest. This letter was a masterly description of the 
whole situation, without omitting one essential point 
or including an irrelevancy, and was, in short, a docu- 
ment that indicated an endowment of memory and intel- 
lect given to few professional lawyers or statesmen. 
When the special request involved was granted, no one 
knew that to the Prince of Wales was due the gratitude 
of those he had secretly helped. It may be added that 
this episode took place at Homburg, where the Prince 
is not generally believed to devote himself to secret and 
laborious philanthropy. The incident is oniy one of a 
nuinber. 


HIS DESULTORY MIND. 


It must be admitted that in conversation the 
Prince, who is now the King, did not impress 
the company with the sense of sustained and 
concentrated attention. His conversation is es- 
sentially desultory. After talking apparently 
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with deep interest upon a subject for a few min- 
utes, he will fly off at a tangent upon a subject 
which is connected by some strange association 
of ideas with that in hand; and his listeners, 
perforce, are compelled to follow him. This 
gives an impression of superficiality and lack of 
concentration, which may be got over when the 
King comes to deal with the graver affairs of 
state. It is the fault of the outsider, of the man 
who sits in the royal box, watching a perform- 
ance in which he takes no part. His mind 
glances rapidly from one subject to another, and 
seldom seems to dwell long enough upon any 
point to make it thoroughly his own. On the 
other hand, when once he gets into a rut, he 
sticks to it. 


HIS CAPACITY FOR WORK. 


He works steadily at the Imperial Institute 
and at the Royal College of Music, to mention 
only two among the many subjects into which 
he puts his whole heart. When he was serving 
on the Royal Commission for the Housing of the 
Poor, no commissioner was more painstaking 
and industrious. He also sat on the Commission 
for the Treatment of the Aged Poor. There, 
again, he did not fail in his attendance, or in the 
attention which he paid to the subject under dis- 
cussion. So far from being bored by these two 
commissions, it was a great disappointment to 
him when Lord Salisbury refused to place him 
upon the Labor Commission. It is probable that 
what the King would say, if he were talking 
frankly about his apparent shortcoming, is that 
he deserves to be pitied rather than to be 
blamed. He certainly pitied himself. He con- 
sidered that he was continually trying to do 
things, and then being pulled up short just as he 
thought he saw a chance of making a hit. He 
would also say, and say truly, that it was no use 
grinding up political questions, seeing that he 
could take no part in them; that Church ques- 
tions did not interest him, but that no one could 
possibly be a greater expert in the one subject 
in which he was allowed more or less of a free 
hand. 


A SOCIAL UMPIRE, 


In all matters of society he had got up his 
subject thoroughly. A writer whom I have fre- 
quently quoted, says: 

The Prince of Wales is understood to be a great stick- 
ler for court etiquette. No one knows better the exact 


way in which every band and order and medal should 
be worn. He is very particular about good manners in 


princes and princesses, and I have heard that there is a 
near connection of his by marriage who is often lectured 
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severely on the impropriety of losing his temper when 
giving directions to servants. The Prince is a social 
umpire of the utmost authority, and no end of personal 
disputes are settled satisfactorily by a reference to his 
good-natured and genial, but firm, counsel. 


It may seem a small thing to know how orders 
should be worn, and how delicate questions of 
precedence should be settled ; but it is not so in 
reality. When talking to an eminent French 
diplomatist about the comparative difficulty of 
different kinds of disputes, I remarked that small 
domestic disputes were often quite as difficult to 
arrange as great affairs of state. ‘‘Oh,” inter- 
rupted he, ‘I beg your pardon, I do not agree 
with you. They are much more difficult. Most 
diplomatic questions are child’s play compared 
with the differences which arise in one’s own 
household.” ‘If, therefore,” the King may 
fairly say, ‘‘I have in dealing with these more 
difficult and delicate but less apparently impor- 
tant questions displayed a tact which all admire 
and a judgment to which all men bow, and have 
discharged those functions for twenty years with- 
out making one serious fault, may I not fairly 
hope that when I come to deal as King with 
questions of state, I shall prove not less success- 
ful?” 

It may be so, we all hope that it wiil be so. 
One thing at least is certain—the King will have 
much less leisure than the Prince, and the force 
of circumstances will necessarily and inevitably 
relegate into the background the recreative part 
of his existence. 


IN CONCLUSION. 


I conclude this sketch by quoting one of the 
few contributions which the King has ever made 
to the autobiographical literature of the day. Un- 
der the heading “ Likes and Dislikes,” the follow- 
ing entry, says the Gem, appears in the Duchess 
of Fife’s album over the signature of the Prince 
of Wales : 


I am happiest when I have no public engagement to 
fulfill ; when I can forget that Iam ‘‘ Your Royal High- 
ness ;” when I can smoke a really good cigar and read 
(must I confess it?) a good novel on the quiet ; when I 
can, like plain Mr. Jones, go to a race meeting without 
it being chronicied in the papers next day that “ His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has taken to gam- 
bling very seriously, and yesterday lost more money 
than ever he can afford to pay ;” when I can shake 
hands with and talk to Sir Edward Clarke without it 
being rumored that ‘“‘The Prince of Wales is violently 
opposed to the present war ;” when I can spend a quiet 
evening at home with the Princess and my family. I 
am unhappiest when I have a raging toothache and 
have to attend some social function where I must smile 
as pleasantly as though I never had a pain in my life. 





























SCENES OF COUNTRY AND TOWN IN 


AUSTRALIA. 





PIONEER WORK ON THE AUSTRALIAN FRONTIER—A SELECTOR’S HOME. 


(A ** Selector’ takes up untouched ** Bush” land, roughly clears it, then sells it, and starts afresh elsewhere.) 


T HE reign of Queen Victoria rounded out the 

first great era of modern and civilized Aus- 
tralia. The settlements, of course, had begun 
earlier; but they amounted to very little at the 
time when Victoria came to the throne, and 
they were confined to New South Wales colony. 
The colony of Victoria, named for the Queen 
herself, and now for many years past the close 
rival of New South Wales in population and 
commercial prosperity, received its very first set- 
tler only a year or two before the Queen’s acces- 
sion; and at the beginning of 1837, the year in 
which Victoria came to the throne; there were 
scarcely three hundred white people in the great 





expanse of territory which bears her name. A 
new census is to be taken next month, and it 
will probably show that Victoria has now nearly 
a million and a half white people. Queensland 
had received a few convicts, but was not thrown 
open to free settlement until five years after the 
Queen's accession. It also bears a name that 
will help to perpetuate her memory. 

Australia has more than 5,000,000 people, the 
vast majority of whom are descended from emi- 


‘grants who went out from the British Islands 


during Queen Victoria’s reign. No other por- 
tion of the English-speaking world, perhaps, is 
so free from foreign admixture as the population 
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CAPTAIN COOK PROCLAIMING NEW SOUTH WALES A BRITISH POSSESSION, BOTANY BAY, APRIL 28, 1770. 


CAMP OF ABORIGINES.—(There are only about 50,000 of these nomads in Australia.) 





AUSTRALIAN SCENES OF COUNTRY AND TOWN. 


THE KANGAROO, AUSTRALIA’S MOST TYPICAL NATIVE ANIMAL. 
of Australia. The great island is a continent of power in the present century. We published 
about 3,000,000 square miles. It is destined to two months ago an article on the resources and 
grow into a position of immense influence and prospects of Australia from the pen of a well- 


BLACK SWANS OF WEST AUSTRALIA. 


THE AUSTRALIAN EMU. 
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KANAKAS CUTTING SUGAR CANE, QUEENSLAND PLANTATION, 


known Australasian statesman. We present here- King Edward’s son, George, now direct heir 
with a series of pictures from new photographs to the throne and soon to be created Prince of 


that throw no little light upon life and external Wales, is about to visit Australia to take part in 
conditions in this antipodal empire. the special ceremonies and celebrations that are 





BEGINNINGS OF AN AUSTRALIAN BUSH FARM. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN SHEEP FARM. 
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CITY AND HAKBOK OF SYDNEY, CAPITAL OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


rendered fitting by so notable an event as the -of Australia. Unlike South Africa, Australia 


union of the several Australian colonies to form has no race problem. The African conflict be- 


, the new political entity called the Commonwealth tween Dutch and English, unfortunate though it 


A SCENE IN WHAT IS CALLED THE AUSTRALIAN “* BUSH.” 





AUSTRALIAN SCENES OF COUNTRY AND TOWN. 





A MINING SCENE IN THE SILVER-MINING TOWN OF BROKEN HILL, NEAR THE WESTERN LINE OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
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CITY AND HARBOR OF HOBART, CAPITAL OF TASMANIA (A SEPARATE ISLAND SOUTH OF VICTORIA). 

















CITY OF PERTH, CAPITAL OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA, LOOKING FROM THE SOUTHEAST. 
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MELBOURNE (CAPITAL OF VICTORIA), FROM THE FIRE LOOKOUT. 


is, may be only temporary. Theadjustment of re- they are of such inferiority in every way that 
lations between white men and black is the hard they merely call for kindly consideration, and 
problem of South Africa’s future. But in Aus- present no problems whatever to the statesman. 
tralia the aborigines are relatively very few, and We in America have been a nation of pioneers 
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PROVINCIAL PARLIAMENT HOUSE, MELBOURNE. 
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BRISBANE, CAPITAL OF QUEENSLAND. 


whose chief business during the: past two centu- of the United States and Canada are better able 
ries has been the struggle with the primeval forces than any other people to comprehend what the 
of nature in the conquest of a virgin continent Australians have done during Queen Victoria’s 


for the homes of civilized men. We, therefore, reign, and what still lies before them as they 
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PROVINCIAL PARLIAMENT HOUSE AT ADELAIDE, CAPITAL OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 




















AMERICAN TEA-GARDENS, ACTUAL AND POSSIBLE. 


now bring their united energies to bear upon the 
hopeful tasks that promise for them the rewards 
of progress and prosperity. 

Australia’s great advantage in the creation of 
a distinctive life and civilization lies in the two 
facts of its perfect geographical isolation and its 
freedom from struggle with large aboriginal pop- 
ulations having prior rights and conflicting insti- 
tutions. Our pictures give some notion of field 
and forest, pioneer’s hut and stately civic archi- 
tecture. The peculiar animal life of Australia, 
which interests the naturalist and amuses the 
children at the ‘‘ Zoo,” is disappearing—like the 
larger forms of native animal life in America— 
before the development of the white man’s count- 
less herds of cattle and sheep. 

The people of the United States should feel 
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the most cordial interest in all that relates to the 
progress of the people of Australia, and should 
welcome the freest possible interchange of ideas. 
The products of Australia,—gold and silver, cat- 
tle and sheep, cereals and other farm staples, and 
such fruits as the apple, —are strikingly analogous 
to the products of the western part of the United 
States. Our own seaboard on the Pacific, and 
the rapid development of ‘our commercial inter- 
ests in and beyond that ocean, make it likely that 
we shall have much to do in future times with 
the people of Australia. The fixed point of pol- 
icy with the United States should be the cultiva- 
tion of the firmest friendship and most complete 
understanding as respects all Pacific Ocean ques- 


_tions with those who have in their hands the des- 


tiny of the great land of Australia. 


AMERICAN TEA-GARDENS, ACTUAL. AND: 
POSSIBLE. 


BY LEONORA 


* South Carolina, the land of jasmine, pome- 

granate, live-oak, and palm, beauty runs 
riot, too often scorning any union with staid 
utility. But at Pinehurst it is different: the 
beauty is still in fair evidence, yet the match has 
happily been consummated. 

The Pinehurst estate is near Summerville, a 
village only twenty-two miles out from picturesque 
old Charleston. Dr. Charles U. Shepard, scien- 
tist, beauty-lover, utilitarian, and altruist, is the 
proprietor of these seven hundred undulating 
acres, with their gardens, park, and manor-house, 
all in graceful order and harmony. 

Entering the main avenue of the estate, the 
visitor, whose eyes have already been drawn 
toward the fair expanse of park, begins to grasp 
the scheme of the, whole. . At least sixty acres 
are comprised in this pleasance, and the en- 
tire space is dotted over with noble native 
pines, columnar in beauty. Of ornamental trees, 
shrubs, and plants, there is a notably fine collec- 
tion, challenging the admiration and delight of 
the visitor every moment of his stay. Here are 
the luxuriant and beautiful evergreens, deodar 
cedars in an abundance warranted by the great 
space, magnolias, biotas, junipers, retinosporas, 
cupressus, camellias, and, scattered in lavish 
beauty throughout the grounds, groups of that 
more than half tropical jessamine, the Gardenia, 
its great white flowers starring the park and 
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pouring out prodigal fragrance on the pleasant 
air. Acres of roses intervene, sometimes in or- 
derly lines like any commonplace crop, or again 
mounting trellises ten feet in height. 

A fine harmony is attained by setting most of 
the trees and plants in groups or in hedges, ac- 
cording to their nature. No other treatment. 
would so well have fitted this extent of ground. 
For instance, a path bordered with hydrangeas five: 
feet in height, and laden with enormous flower- 
heads of the most intense blue color, is no less. 
admired than a driveway hedged with white crépe 
myrtle. Again, a space of almost an acre is 
massed with Chinese azaleas, a display of rare 
beauty when in full flower. 

Nowhere are hedges used more freely or effect- 
ively than in this garden park of Dr. Shepard's; for 
he recognized from the first the value of his tall 
pines in justifying a lavish use of such borders. A 
great variety of plants are appropriated to this trim- 
ming purpose, the Southern hibiscus vying with 
the Northern privet, while the spirza, the lager- 
stremia, and the citrus trifoliata are also favorites. 

But many of the principal avenues are defined 
by low-kept hedges of a strange plant, deep, 
velvety green, thick-branching, and succulent- 
leafed, which few strangers at Pinehurst have 
seen before. When we begin to inquire about 
this foreign-looking shrub, we come speedily to- 
the razson d’étre of Pinehurst in its entirety,— 
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park, gardens, and cultivated fields. lor the 
ornamental plant forming these unfamiliar 


hedges, trimmed low and close, is the same as 
that tiny shoot, now a tree something more than 
fifteen feet in height, which Michaux set out at 
Middleton Barony on the Ashley River nearly a 
century ago. In the same year, 1804, this pains- 
taking French botanist planted also the first 
New-World representative of the Camellia Ju- 
ponica, close cousin to our thick-foliaged shrub 
of Dr. Shepard’s hedges, which is itself known 
scientifically as the Camellia theifera, or Thea 
sinensis, of Linneus. The drives of this South- 
ern park, then, are edged with tea! 

In the ninety-six years since Michaux endeay- 
ored, with his oriental plants in South Carolina, 
to point the way to a new American industry, 
the publications of the United States Patent 
Office and the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture have recorded the results of many at- 
tempts to inaugurate occidental tea-farming. 
These results would in general be summed up by 
an impatient man-in the one word, failure. But 
luckily in this world of disappointments all is not 
pure failure that looks so to the unsympathetic 
observer. Enough was gained from the early 
attempts, unsuccessful as they proved in direct 
practical issues, to keep alive the ardor of gener- 
ation after generation of experimenters; who, 
perceiving that the flora of the tea-producing 
countries of the East finds to a great extent its 
counterpart in portions of our Southern States, 
were not slow to draw tlhe 
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growing was due the inception of this large ex- 
periment, and the death of Mr. John Jackson, 
under whose experienced management the gar- 
dens had been established, were the chief events 
to bring about the disappointing issue. When, 
therefore, Commissioner George B. Loring, in the 
report for 1883, stated that ‘‘the climatic condi- 
tions are not favorable to it,’ the Government 
abandoned the gardens which it had already es- 
tablished at very heavy expense. 

Here might have been the end of tea-farming 
in America, if there had not appeared upon the 
scene at this juncture a man whose scientific at- 
tainments and experimental knowledge were no 
less great than his patience in the pursuit of a 
worthy end. This was Dr. C. U. Shepard, who, 
after studious investigation of past as well as ex- 
isting conditions in this section, had become 
convinced that tea-culture was still a probable 
American industry ; that the previous efforts to 
produce the commercial article here had simply 
been arrested before definite conclusions were 
arrived at; that more painstaking preparation 
and cultivation, necessitating perhaps a inore pro- 
longed local observation and more diversified ex- 
periments, but leading to the subsequent produc- 
tion of a higher class of teas, might reverse the 
widely entertained opinion that the raising of 
tea in this country could never prove wholly suc- 
cessful. Above all, Dr. Shepard was actuated 
by the belief that, if conquered, this new field 
for agricultural enterprise would furnish a wide 





conclusion that the Camellia 
theifera might flourish here 
no less readily than its more 
showy but less valuable cous- 
in, the Japonica. 

Yet it was not until 1881 
that a serious attempt was 
inaugurated to produce 
American commercial tea on 
a scale sufficiently large to 
lead to decisive results. It 
was a Government under- 
taking this time, proceeding 
from the national depart- 
ment of agriculture, and the 
scene of operations was on 
a portion of the old New- 
ington plantation, near Sum- 
merville, S.C. But the proj- 
ect came to an untimely end, 
with no notable results 
achieved. The retirement 
from Office of Commissioner 
William Le Duc, to whose 
interest in successful tea- 
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and comparatively easy outdoor employment to 
many thousands unfitted for rougher toil, afford- 
ing these a comfortable living out of the revenues 
now going to enrich the tea-producing countries 
of the East. 

In justice to our Government, it should be 
stated in this connection that the announcement 
of a revival of tea-experiments in the South im- 
mediately evoked official assistance as well as 
personal sympathy in the undertaking. The 
United States Department of Agriculture has 
manifested a keen concern in Dr. Shepard's 
project from its earliest inception, and has borne 
no inconsiderable portion of 


frequently heard. We make bold to answer in 
the affirmative. 

If America were now raising her own tea, from 
thirteen to fifteen million dollars per annum 
would be kept in this country that under present 
conditions goes from us into foreign coffers. The 
sum is modest when compared with those repre- 
sented by the great staples of America—wheat, 
meat, and cotton. But it is quite large enough for 
us eagerly to desire to keep it at home, especially 
when we reflect that if kept here it would go to 
support the tillers of the soil in the agricultural 
South. Over half of these snug millions of good 





the expenditure in procur- 
ing consignments of  tea- 
seed from remote Asiatic 
regions, while the Depart- 
ment of State has issued 
frequent orders to its con- 
suls at the tea ports to spare 
no efforts to secure the best 
quality of such seed. It 
has been little more than 
ten years since Dr. Shepard 
inaugurated preparations for 
his tea-gardens at Pine- 
hurst, about one mile from 
the site of the abandoned 
Government gardens, 
where, indeed, he had made 
an experiment or two ante- ee 
cedent to those of his own ee a 
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There would be pleasure 
in the task of following up 
many of the experimental 
processes of Pinehurst step by step, tracing each 
from inception to culmination, or at least to pres- 
ent results. But the technical minutie-would too 
much burden such an article as this; and it is, 
therefore, our privilege merely to sum up the 
chief points gained through Dr. Shepard’s achieve- 
ment, and to set forth as briefly and clearly as 
possible the results thus far attained and those 
reasonably expected from the immediate fu- 
ture. 

But before proceeding to such summarizing, it 
cannot be amiss to offer certain facts and figures 
to those questioning whether the end which Dr. 
Shepard and his predecessors have thus labori- 
ously pursued is one of ‘sufficiently large indus 
trial importance to warrant their efforts. Even 
should we so far conquer opposing conditions as 
to compete successfully with Oriental tea-growers, 
and ultimately crowd them out of our home mar- 
kets, would this result have an economic sig- 
nificance worthy of consideration, is a question 


A TEA-FIELD, FROM WHICH A CROP HAD BEEN RECENTLY GATHERED. 


American money we now send to Jolin China- 
man, who raises 49,678,577 pounds of tea out of 
our average yearly consumption of 92,782,175 
pounds. Would not this money make better 
count for civilization if building up the homes of 
our poor white and black toilers ? 

In regard to our supplying other markets than 
the American, we shall at present venture nothing 
further than the statement that it is by no means 
out of the range of possibilities for us ultimately 
to reach and claim our share also in them. 

At this alaugh may go around; for it cannot be 
denied that one successful tea-garden in all this 
great country seemrs a fragile base to build great 
expectations upon. But hark back to the handful 
of Smyrna cottonseed sown in a Virginia garden 
in the first quarter of the seventeenth century and 
carried thence, after many unsuccessful gener- 
ations of the weed, to the Carolina and Georgia 
plantations, which seemed to have no need of the 
insignificant new plant, as their tillers were find- 
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ing ready wealth in tobacco, rice, indigo, and 
the silk mulberry. At the end of one hundred 
and fifty years from that first planting of cotton, 
its harvests were still only slight gleanings from 
odd corner patches, a purely domestic crop, and 
by no means a general one. Yet to-day, a cen- 
tury and a quarter later, undertake to eliminate 
this weed from the agricultural resources of the 
South- Atlantic and sister States, and what a trans- 
formation must be wrought in the farming life of 
the section which produces three-fourths of-the 
world’s annual cotton crop—what an upheaval, in- 
deed, in the commerce of the world ! 

There is no longer any question about the pos- 
sibility of successfully cultivating the tea plant in 
the South-Atlantic section. That it will grow 
and thrive here, was demonstrated nearly fifty 
years before the Pinehurst brand was put upon 
the market. But it was left to Dr. Shepard to 
demonstrate by practical processes that tea can be 
grown in Carolina, manufactured. into the com- 
mercial article, and sold in successful competition 
with foreign brands at figures that leave a fair 
margin of profit to the tea-farmer. The scientist 
has done his part, carrying it out with faithful- 
ness to the utinost detail, spending lavishly his 
time, labor, and money, to prove beyond all ques- 
tion that the industry is a practicable and _profit- 
able one for the South. 

The obstacles met and conquered in achieving 
such results were numerous and by no means in- 
significant. ‘The most strenuous of all lay in such 
factors as climatic and soil requirements, and 
when these were overcome, competition in prices 
with the products of Asiatic labor was met. 

In dealing with the for- 
mer, the exigencies of cli- 


never drop below 40° F.; for, while conceded that 
the tea-plant will exist in climates where the ther- 
mometer sometimes touches zero, yet its highest 
productivity,—in fact, tea-planters have been 
wont to say its only profitable productivity, —is 
attained in regions where frosts do not prevail. 
At Pinehurst, 15° F. may be confidently ex- 
pected for a short period during any ordinary 
winter ; and on February 14, 1899, the mercury 
dropped below zero; but with a snow blanket five 
inches thick, shielding the tea-plants from the 
worst harm. 

It is clear, therefore, that in the main points 
connected with: this industry Dr. Shepard was 
left to be guided by his own experiences and 
deductions. Not that literature relating to the 
subject was lacking, but such literature invari- 
ably related to countries where the climatic and 
other conditions differ so widely from those in 
South Carolina that it could aid him little in his 
endeavors to add another to our valuable agri- 
cultural industries. 

We may not follow his labors in detail. Let 
it suffice to state that during these ten years of 
tentative methods he has put to the test all avail- 
able varieties of tea, of soils, and situations, ob- 
taining from different combinations very diver- 
gent results, which may, indeed, be modified by 
later experimentation, but scarcely reversed. 
In order to compensate for deficiency in annual 
rainfall, he has established a successful system 
of soil-treatment, having in view the conserva- 
tion of moisture. The special agriculturist in 
many other lines than tea- farming would do well 
to investigate and master the Pinehurst system. 





mate and soil, Dr. Shepard, 
it is conceded, has shown 
great scientific skill, marvel- 
ous ingenuity in experi- 
mentation, and an inexhaust- 
ible patience. Among the 
problems to be solved was 
that of growing tea in a re- 
gion with an annual rainfall 
of 56 inches, while Asiatic 
authorities on the subject 
emphasize the assertion that 
the fall should not be under 
80 or 100 inches, and even 
claim that the best tea dis- 
tricts have 120 inches. 
Again, the consensus of 
powerful authorities on tea- 
raising was to the effect that 
the temperature in which 
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FACTORY, WHERE THE TEA-LEAVES ARE PREPARED FOR 
MARKET, 


Again, to meet the difficulty of cold winters, 
he has persistently and at whatever expense 
sought seeds from the hardiest varieties of tea, 
those grown at the highest altitudes being an 
especial object. He has been rewarded by see- 
ing the gardens upon which he counted most 
strongly pass unscathed through the Carolinian 
winters, being but temporarily set back even by 
that unprecedented cold of St. Valentine’s Day, 
1899. 

The question of labor has been dealt with 
quite as skillfully as the natural problems of heat 
and moisture’; and while it still costs something 
like eight times as much to have a pound of tea 
picked in South Carolina as the same service 
would demand in Asia, yet much of this com- 
parative loss has already been balanced—and 
much more it is hoped will soon be balanced— 
by greater productiveness in the field, by the 
substitution of machinery for hand labor in the 
factory, and by the manufacture of varieties of 
teas which, from inherent chemical causes, can- 
not be brought from the Orient. 

We may not dwell now upon other points, in- 
teresting as all are. The practical results of these 
ten trial years are before us, and tea-culture on a. 
business basis is an actuality in the United States. 
Already rivals of the Pinehurst gardens are being 
inaugurated in a quiet way—one in Louisiana, 
another in South Carolina, a third at the Georgia 
experiment station. Dr. Shepard writes, under 
recent date, that he has this year increased his 
tea-acreage, outside of the hedges in his park, 
from sixty acres to seventy-five, and that the crop 
of 1900 is decidedly larger than in any previous 
year. Nordidhe raise the price of his teas when 
the Eastern varieties recently went up, a fluctua- 
tion due rather more. to the short crop in Japan 
than to the Chinese entanglement. 


Desiring to popularize the American product, 
Dr. Shepard is holding his prices just where a 
careful calculation of expenses shows he can af- 
ford to fix them. His actual cost of preduction 
and preparation for market is now 274 cents per 
pound. He hopes to reduce this shortly to 14 
cents. At present, the retail price of the ‘‘ Stan- 
dard Pinehurst Black Tea’’ is $1 per pound. 
The margin between these figures of cost and 
selling price must, of course, be shared with the 
various middlemen who form the chain from pro- 
ducer to consumer, but even after the division a 
fair portion is left to the tea-gardener. The 
wholesale selling-price, at a conservative esti- 
mate, will average up to 50 cents a pound, al- 
lowing the producer a profit of 224 cents per 
pound, even at the present high cost of pro- 
duction. 

Dr. Shepard’s ‘‘ Rose Garden” of Assam- 
Hybrids may be taken as a fair illustration of the 
possibilities in this new industry of our section. 
The Rose Garden is a little less than an acre in 
extent, and was set out in 1890 with nearly 1,000 


plants. In 1892 it yielded 56 pounds of green 
leaves. Nearly doubling its yield every year 


since 1893, except in 1897, a year of prolonged 
autumnal drouth ; it closely approximated 1,200 
pounds in 1898, an amount of green leaf which 
affords about 300 pounds of the Standard Black. 
Here, then, was a profit in 1898 of nearly $70 to 
less than an acre. ‘The present year the pro- 
ductivity is much increased, while the price re- 
mains the same. It should be noted in this con- 
nection that the most profitable crops in Japan 
are gathered from plants two hundred years old. 

Again, if the plants in the Rose Garden were 
placed at shorter distances apart, as is the rule 
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in the Orient and now at Pinehurst, the yield 
would be proportionately greater each year. But 
make the most conservative estimate and say 400 
pounds cured to the acre, at a profit of only 10 
cents per pound. Yet, is $40 an acre clear profit 
regarded as bad farming in this section? We 
merely hint at the possibilities of expansion 
when we add, that on many estates in Ceylon and 
India more than 1,000 pounds to the acre is the 
annual harvest, and that the highest product per 














AVENUE, LEADING TO PINEHURST MANOR. 


bush in those countries has already been reached 
at Pinehurst. 

This tea has been a ready seller at $1 per 
pound, and the demand for it, stimulated by a 
growing acquaintance with its purity and its 
delicate and pleasing flavor, is increasing, so 
dealers testify, more rapidly than the Pinehurst 
gardens can expand. 

The lesson is left with the progressive horticul- 
turists and farmers of the South. 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE TWELFTH CENSUS. 


BY LE GRAND 


POWERS. 


(Chief Statistician in Charge of Agriculture.) 


ITH. the close of the work of the census 
enumerators and the practical completion 
of that by the special agents, it becomes possible 
to present an outline of some of the salient facts 
relating to American agriculture in 1900. The 
enumerators, exclusive of those in Alaska and 
Hawaii, have returned to the office in Washing- 
ton a total of 5,777,662 schedules, for which they 
have received pay. In addition, the special agents 
collected 9,245 schedules for ranches on the 
ranges of the West and Southwest. These make 
a total of 5,786,907, exclusive of the 52,536 
schedules for live stock in cities and towns, which 
do not in any way relate to farms. 

Each: one of these 5,786,907 schedules repre- 
sents what the enumerator, or special agent, as- 
sumed to be a farm. Some of them, however, 
are unquestionably not farms or ranches. They 
are small house-lots used exclusively for resi- 
dential purposes, and are not employed in agri- 
culture beyond the possible cultivation of a small 
garden-patch, or the keeping of poultry or the 
like. From the total, as above given, will be 
eliminated all schedules of this kind so far as 
their character can readily be detected. Other 
schedules will be rejected, because they represent 
tracts of land used for speculative and allied pur- 
poses not connected with agriculture. Some will 
not be tabulated, because two reports were re- 
ceived for the same farm or ranch from different 
sources. All duplications are eliminated, and by 
correspondence all omissions are corrected of 
which knowledge is secured. Sometimes two 
schedules are consolidated, and the total is reduced 
in that way. This is done when two schedules 
are found for the same farmer. Such occurs oc- 
casionally when the enumerator visits a man cul- 
tivating two tracts of land, one owned by himself, 
and the second leased from others. The enume- 
rators were directed to report all such cases upon 
one schedule as a single farm. Some of them failed 
to understand this instruction, and reported two 
schedules. These will be consolidated and only 
one farm reported. In the ways mentioned, and 
as the result of other causes, the number of farms 
in the nation, as finally tabulated, will be some- 
what less than the number of schedules received. 
Instead of being 5,786,907, it will probably not 
exceed 5,700,000, and may possibly fall slightly 





below that number. 
greatly therefrom. 

Let the foregoing estimate be compared with 
the corresponding figures for the preceding dec- 
ades. In 1850, the census reported 1,449,073 
farms ; in 1860, 2,044,077 ; in 1870, 2,659,985 ; 
in 1880, 4,008,907; and in 1890, 4,564,641. 
The estimate for 1900 is 5,700,000. The in- 
crease by decades was successively 595,004 ; 
615,908 ; 1,348,922; 555,734; and, approxi- 
mately, 1,140,000. A part of this apparent varia- 
tion is doubtless due to the greater relative success 
which attends the enumeration of some decades 
than others ; but after making due allowance for 
this possible factor, we note the following facts : 
The increase in the last ten years was greater 
than in any other decade, with the single exception 
of that between 1870 and 1880. It was nearly as 
great as in the last-named period of marvelous 
farm development, and almost twice as great as in 
the three other decades since the middle of the 
century. So far as the number of reported 
schedules can throw any light upon the subject, 
the farm progress of the last decade is, in all re- 
spects, a repetition, with variations, of the changes 
chronicled in the noteworthy ten years from 
1870 to 1880. The increase in the number of 
farms is found in the same sections, and proba- 
bly represents the results of the same economic 
movements among our people. The attention of 
the reader is called to the extent and significance 
of the changes, or absence of changes, in the 
number of farms in the five divisions into which 
the States and Territories are now commonly di- 
vided in statistical reports. 

In the nine States usually designated as the 
North Atlantic division, (Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connect- 
icut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, ) 
there were, in 1850, 489,754 farms; and in suc- 
ceeding decades, 564,935; 601,595; 696,139, 
and 658,569. The acres of farm land were sub- 
stantially the same in 1860 as in 1890. There 
were, therefore, no important changes in the 
agricultural situation in the thirty years which 
preceded 1890. Judging from the number of 
farm schedules now in the hands of the census 
authorities, this stable condition of affairs in the 
North Atlantic States has continued to the close 


It will, however, not vary 
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of the century. The farms in this division in 
1900 will probably number 670,000, or about 
midway between the figures for 1880 and 1890. 
The acres of farm land and the value of farm 
property will, therefore, in all probability be sub- 
stantially the same in 1900 as ten years before. 
No such stability of farm conditions has hitherto 
existed in any of the other divisions of the nation, 
and no evidence of such stability in them is found 
in the number of schedules that have been re- 
turned in 1900. 

In the eight States of Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, and the District 
of Columbia, included in the South Atlantic divi- 
sion, the farms in 1850 numbered 248,196; in 
succeeding decades their numbers were 301,940 ; 
374,102; 644,429, and 749,600. There was no 
change in the area of land in farms to correspond 
with this continued increase in their number. 
That area was as fixed as in the North Atlantic 
States, as can be seen by the acres of farm land 
reported in successive census periods. In 1850, 


the number of such acres was 93,401,610; in 


1860, 106,520,771; in 1870, 90,213,055; in 
1880, 101,419,563 ; and in 1890, 100,157,573. 
The smaller area reported in 1870 was caused by 
the Civil War, the influence of which was still 
reflected in the census figures for 1890, which 
were 6 per cent. less than those for 1860. 

The number of farms was increased by the sub- 
division of the old plantations into smaller hold- 
ings, some of them cultivated by their owners, 
and the remainder by tenants. That subdivi- 
sion, though associated since 1870 with a general 
uniformity of farm area, has since that year been 
accompanied by a continued increase in the acres 
of improved land. The latter were 30,202,991 
in 1870; 36,170,331 in 1880, and 41,677,371 
in 1890. The number of farm schedules for 
1900 gives evidence of the existence of from 
850,000 to 960,000 farms. This is an increase 
of from 110,000 to 220,000 in the last decade. 
It is evidence of the further subdivision of the 
old Southern estates and of a marked increase in 
the area of land in cultivation, though not neces- 
sarily of the total farm area. The old Southern 
plantation operated by slave labor was much 
larger than the farm in the North. The average 
size in 1860 of the farm in the North Atlantic 
States was 108 acres, while in the South Atlantic 
it was 353. In 1900, after all the increase in the 
number of its farms, the average size in the South 
Atlantic States is 110 acres, while in the North 
Atlantic it will not exceed 95. Judged by the 
standards of farm economy which prevail in the 
North, the old plantations in the South can be 
wisely and profitably still further subdivided. 





The value of farm property in the South At- 
lantic States suffered a great depreciation as the 
result of the Civil War, but since that time has 
been constantly advancing. It has increased in 
proportion to the amount of land in cultivation,— 
the acres of so-called improved land. The in- 
crease in the number of farms in these States 
will unquestionably be found to be accompanied 
with a wonderful increase in the acres of im- 
proved land, and this with a marked addition, 
in the last decade, of farm wealth. That addition 
cannot be less than 25, and may possibly exceed 
50, per cent. of the aggregate farm resources of 
1890. 

In the twelve North Central States of the upper 
Mississippi valley, (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, ) 
the number of farms, the area and value of farm 
lands, and the quantity and value of farm prod- 
ucts have witnessed more changes since 1850 
than were chronicled in either of the two divi- 
sions passed in review. The farms numbered, in 
1850, 437,597 ; in the succeeding decades, 772,- 
165; 1,125,078; 1,697,968, and 1,923,822. The 
additions by decades were, 334,568 ; 352,913 ; 
572,890, and 225,854. These additions, unlike 
those for the South Atlantic States, very largely 
represent the opening up and settlement of new 
farms carved out of the wilderness. They were 
accompanied by an increase in farm acreage from 
62,686,490, in 1850, to 256,586,994, in 1890. 
The farm resources increased in still greater pro- 
portion, and these twelve States came to include, 
in 1290, within their borders one-half of the farm 
wealth of the nation. So far as can be judged 
from the number of farm schedules returned, this 
marvelous development of the Middle West has 
been as marked in the last decade as in any pre- 
ceding one, with the possible exception of that 
ending with 1880. The number of farms in 1900 
will approximate 2,180,000 to 2,200,000. This 
is an increase of from 260,000 to 280.000. The 
added farms are largely found in the northern 
parts of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas, and the newer sections of the other States 
of this division. They give assurance to the 
dwellers in the upper Mississippi valley that they 
still hold the primacy in American agriculture. 

In these States the aggregate of farm wealth 
increased between 1880 and 1890 by the enor- 
mous amount of nearly two and one-half billion 
dollars. The change in the number of farms, as 
indicated by the number of schedules and other 
well-known facts, gives assurance for the decade 
ending with 1900 of an equal, and probably much 
greater, increase in farm wealth. 

In the States and Territories included in the 





























South Central division, (Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Indian Territory,) there were in 
1850, 266,814 farms ; in 1860, 370,373 ; in 1870, 
510,998; in 1880, 886,648; and in 1890, 1,086,- 
772. The increase for the several decades was 
successively 103,559; 140,625; 375,650, and 
200,124. These increments are not so great as 
those recorded in the North Central States, but 
they are none the less marvelous. They record 
in part a subdivision of the old farms, as in the 
South Atlantic States, and in part a settlement of 
new areas as in the North Central. The acres of 
land in farms increased from 77,645,466, in 1850, 
to 156,448,294, in 1890. During the same period 
the land under cultivation increased threefold, 
and the value of farms increased from $479,563,- 
983 to $1,440,022,598. ‘The greatest increase in 
the number of farms was from 1870 to 1880, 
while farm wealth received its greatest additions 
in the decade ending with 1890. The acres of 
improved land increased quite regularly from 
1870 to 1890, during twenty years, which wit- 
nessed a very large settlement in Texas and the 
other frontier States, the subdivision of the plan- 
tations in the old States, and the opening up of 
new farms in the wilderness. So far as can be 
estimated from the schedules, the South Central 
States, in the ten years ending with 1900, have 
witnessed the most changes and the greatest de- 
velopment they have ever experienced in a like 
period of time. The old plantations in Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Georgia have been 
subdivided into smaller tracts, and a large amount 
of land which had gone out of cultivation, has 
been brought under the plow. Further, in Okla- 
homa, in the Indian Territory, and in Texas 
thousands of new farms have been carved out of 
the public domain, and the wilderness has been 
made to bloom like a rose, and farm wealth to in- 
crease to a marvelous degree. The schedules re- 
turned from the South Central division in 1900 
number 1,672,317, and give assurance that the 
census reports, when completed, will record from 
1,620,000 to 1,640,000 farms. This is an in- 
crease of from 535,000 to 555,000 farms in ten 
years, while the greatest similar increase, that 
between 1870 and 1880, was only 375,650. 

The extent to which this increase represents 
farms developed on the frontier can be noted 
from the fact that the Indian Territory reports 
45,366 schedules in 1900, while none was re- 
ported in 1890. Oklahoma now returns 62,917, 
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while before were reported only 8,826; and the 
schedules for the imperial domain of Texas’ in- 
creased from 228,126 to 353,283. 


The aggregate 
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farm wealth in the South Central division was 
$1,262,666,065 in 1880, and in 1890 it was 
$1,849,395,198,—an increase of $586,729,133. 
Judging from the increase in the number of farm 
schedules, the States from which they are re- 
ported, and the facts which they represent, it be- 
comes probable that the census of 1900 will show 
an increase of at least $1,000,000,000 in the value 
of farm resources. It will not be surprising to 
find that such an increase amounts to even more 
than that vast aggregate. 

In the Western division of the States and Ter- 
ritories, (Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California,) the number of 
farms reported in 1850 was only 6,712. In suc- 
ceeding decades they numbered 34,664 ; 48,212 ; 
83,723, and 145,878. This increase has been 
progressively growing, larger from 1860. From 
1860 to 1870 the increase was 13,548, and 
in later decades 35,511 and 62,155. The census 
schedules show a continuation of this accelerated 
growth and indicate an increase of about 100,000 
farms, making a grand total of 245,000 in 1900, 
with a corresponding growth of farm acres and a 
doubling of farm wealth ; or an increase in ten 
years of nearly, if not quite, $1,000,000,000. 

From this review of the schedules of the census 
it can be seen that the last ten years have wit- 
nessed a great many changes in the number, size, 
and location of farms. In the later settled States 
and Territories many new farms were opened by 
settlement on the public domain. In the older 
settled sections of the Southern and North Central 
States a large number of new farms were called 
into being by the subdivision of the old estates 
into smaller holdings. In the same parts of the 
country the area of improved land was consider- 
ably extended, and the value of farm investments 
largely increased. The net additions to farm re- 
sources in the decade, stated in millions of dol- 
lars, will exceed the reported value of all farm 
investments in 1850. In other words, the in- 
creased wealth of our farmers, as the result of 
their last ten years’ labor, equals the farm wealth 
of the nation reported as the outcome of their 
toil and economies from the settlement at James- 
town to the middle of the nineteenth century. 

What has been the effect of these changes upon 
the social and economic condition of the masses 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil? The 
people of this country are deeply interested 
in the question, and for the answer thereto will 
eagerly scan the bulletins of the census of agri- 
culture, which will begin to appear in a very few 
months. 








HOW THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY IS 
GROWING. 


BY RAY STANNARD BAKER. 


66 HE Evolution of Human Diet”’ is one of 
the fascinating books that is yet to be 
written. When it does appear it will contain 
much that is curiously interesting about sugar 
and how it has invaded the world’s pantry. A 
chapter on this subject might well be given the 
title, ‘‘ Sugar versus Pork.” It seems odd to link 
together such foods as sugar and pork, and yet 
the more sugar man eats the less pork he needs, 
each serving the same purpose in the human sys- 
tem, that of fuel to supply heat and energy. 
Fifty years ago sugar was a rare luxury, of poor 
quality and high price ; our grandfathers obtained 
the heat and energy which their bodies required 
largely from pork and other fats. Then sugar 
grew cheaper, it was a vegetable product pleasant 
to the palate, easily kept and pure in quality, and 
the consumption of it grew in enormous propor- 
tions, no doubt cutting heavily into the pork in- 
dustry. T'o-day it has become a table necessity, 
and the amount of it eaten every year is increas- 
ing at a rate out of all proportion to other foods. 
Next to the English the Americans are the great- 
est of all consumers of sugar, and the total of our 
purchases yearly is far greater than that of any 
other nation. We eat over 2,000,000 tons a 
year, or nearly 63 pounds for every man, woman, 
and child in the country. That means one and 
one-fifth pounds a week. ‘l'wenty years ago the 
consumption was only 38 pounds annually for 
every person—certainly a striking evidence of the 
growing use of sugar. It is said that the Amer- 
icans are the greatest eaters of sugar in the world. 
The English consume a greater quantity—over 86 
pounds per capita—but much of it goes into fine 
marmalades, jellies, and so on for exportation pur- 
poses. After the Americans, the Danish and 
Swiss are the greatest sugar-eaters, and then in 
order come the Dutch, the French (with 30 pounds 
a year for each person), the Germans, and the 
Swedes. The Southern peoples of Europe, the 
Italians, Spanish, Grecians, and others are very 
light consumers of sugar, partly because they have 
not the wealth of the Northern nations, and partly 
because they live in a warm climate where they 
do not need heat-producing foods. Generally 
speaking, sugar is one of the indices of national 
progressiveness ; the more enterprising and ener- 
getic a people, the more sugar they eat. 
Sugar has not risen to its present prominence 





among commodities without working great 
changes in agricultural conditions, even to the 
extent of causing wars, for commercial economists 
show that the Spanish-American war grew di- 
rectly out of the conflict for supremacy between 
the sugar-beet growers of Germany and the cane- 
sugar growers of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines. The wonderful success of science 
and brains applied to sugar production in Europe 
enabled the Germans to undersell the Cubans, 
thereby causing the discontent and hardship which 
finally led to the Cuban insurrection against 
Spain and the subsequent interference of the 
United States. Cane-sugar and beet-sugar are 
exactly the same in composition, in appearance, 
and in taste, but the struggle between the growers 
of these two great sources of production has not 
yet seen its conclusion. A comparatively few 
years ago beet-sugar was almost unknown; the 
world’s sweets came entirely from the cane, and 
the semi-tropical countries where cane grew most 
luxuriantly earned all the profits of the industry. 
To-day, more than half of the world’s sugar is 
made from beets. The Northern races have again 
outstripped the Southern races. It is probable 
that many Americans, thinking they are using 
sugar from the cane of Cuba and Louisiana, are in 
reality eating sugar from the beets of Germany, 
or California, or Michigan. 


WHY DO WE IMPORT SUGAR? 


Sugar is one of the few great commodities in 
the production of which the United States is 
weak and dependent. In almost all of the great 
necessaries of life—food, clothing, fuel, and 
shelter—the country is more than self-support- 
ing, but in the matter of sugar we are largely de- 
pendent on foreign supplies. And our sugar- 
bill is the largest by far of any of our foreign 
accounts—twice that of coffee, which stands next 
in prominence, and much greater than that for 
india rubber, tea, silk, or hemp. Every year we 
pay about $100,000,000, or $1.35 for every 
man, woman, and child in the country, to foreign 
countries for sugar. Indeed, out of more than 
2,000,000 tons of sugar which the United States 
consumes annually we produce a paltry 270,000 
tons, mostly from the cane-fields of Louisiana. 
This does not include the production of the new 
island possessions, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
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Philippines ; but these would add only 460,000 
tons to our production, still leaving us to obtain 
much more than half of our sugar from the for- 
eigner. And all this in the face of the fact that 
so good an authority as Secretary Wilson of the 
Department of Agriculture says : 

‘« We have no more need to import sugar than 
to import wheat.” 

Secretary Wilson spoke from a thorough knowl- 
edge of the remarkable strides made during the 
past two or three years by the sugar beet industry 
in this country. The American farmer has sud- 
denly discovered that he can raise with large profit 
as good sugar-beets as there are in the world, and 
the American manufacturer has learned that he 
can make those beets yield the highest grade of 
pure sugar. Twelve years ago the total produc- 
tion of beet-sugar in America was 255 tons ; six 
years later the production had jumped to 16,000 
tons, and last year (1899) the production was about 
80,000 tons. For 1900 those who know predict 
a production exceeding 150,000 tons, nearly 
doubling the output of a year ago and making 
the beet-sugar yield of the country nearly equal 
to the cane-sugar yield. And thus, out of almost 
nothing, the United States has built a sugar in- 
dustry in half a dozen years, the output of which 
this year will be about double that of the island 
of Porto Rico. And the work has barely begun. 
In 1898, Michigan had one sugar-beet factory ; 
two years later in 1900 she had ten factories. in 
California the largest beet-sugar factory in the 
world has just been completed, larger than any- 
thing in Europe, although Germany has been 
years at the business. This enormous factory 
cost $2,750,000, and it will turn out upward ot 
400 tons of sugar every day, using 3,000 tons of 
beets for the purpose and consuming yearly the 
product of 30,000 acres of land. Capital is. al- 
ways shy about venturing into new industries, 
but it has taken beet-sugar making to its heart. 
Indeed, one who reads of the growth of the in- 
dustry in Illinois, Nebraska, Colorado, New York, 
lowa, Minnesota, New Mexico, and other States 
can hardly resist the contagion of the beet-sugar 
enthusiasm. At the rate at which the industry 
is now growing, it will be only a few years before 
the United States will supply her own sugar 
needs, great as they are, thereby keeping at home 
the large profits of growing the beets and manu- 
facturing the sugar, and saving the expense of 
shipping the sugar hundreds or thousands of 
niles. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FROM WASHINGTON. 


Sugar- beet growing is typically a new industry, 
born of scientific investigation and intelligent 
governmental encouragement. In the first place, 
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the sugar-beet is nothing more than the ordinary 
garden-beet, bred and developed by years of care- 
ful selection until it produces a very large per- 
centage of sugar. To the Germans belongs the 
credit for working cut this development, and for 
beginning the manufacture of sugar from beets. 
Their success encouraged other nations in Europe 
to take up the industry, and more recently it ob- 
tained a foothold in California. But it was not 
until the United States Department of Agriculture 
began a campaign of systematic sugar-beet educa- 
tion and experimentation that the industry showed 
signs of spreading widely over America. It re- 
quired faith and perseverance to induce men of 
capital to venture upon an unknown industry, the 
profits of which, uncertain enough in themselves, 
were dependent on the efforts of farmers who 
never had grown sugar-beets, and who were re- 
luctant about undertaking a doubtful new crop 
which cost much more money and labor to grow 
than any other common crop. 

Fortunately, however, the agitation was begun 
just at the close of hard times in 1897, when the 
farmer was discontented and willing to try new 
things. At the same time capital, which had 
been timidly withholding from investment until 
times were better, was eager to investigate new 
and promising chances, such as the sugar-factory 
industry might afford. The Government in 1897 
imported from Europe a large quantity of sugar- 
beet seed, and distributed it free among the farm- 
ers of various States, upon condition that beets 
should be grown and samples sent for examina- 
tion. When the samples came in the analysis 
showed that many were very rich in sugar, much 
richer than the ordinary crops of Europe, espe- 
cially favorable results being obtained from the 
Pacific Coast States, from Colorado, and from the 
great central States of Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, 
Nebraska, and Illinois. Other States also showed 
excellent results. Interest was everywhere 
awakened and some of the States, through their 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, 
took up the work of promotion vigorously, and in 
several cases a bounty was offered by the legisla- 
ture for all beet-sugar produced. In Michigan, 
Dr. R. C. Kedzie, chemist of the Agricultural 
College, and Prof. C. D. Smith, director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, wrote bulletins, 
made speeches to farmers, talked with capitalists, 
visited the beet-fields, indeed, made a business of 
assisting the new industry. Asaresult, Michigan 
built ten factories in two years, and the cheapest 
of them did not cost less than $300,000, and sey- 
eral of them cost very much more. Other States 
were only a step behind. Certainly, there never 
was more conclusive proof of the value of intel- 
ligent scientific and educational effort in building 
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up a new industry. The work of the Department 
ot Agriculture and of the Experiment Station 
and the Agricultural College in the single State of 
Michigan has thus added, by conservative esti- 
mate, from 20 to 50 per cent. to the value of the 
lands suitable for beet growing in the vicinity of 
many of the factories, and it has created a new 
source of employment for a large number of work- 
ing men and women. 


SOME RESULTS IN MICHIGAN. 


Recently I visited some of the beet fields of 
Michigan in company with Dr. Kedzie and was 
shown through the pioneer factory of the State 
at Bay City. There are three factories here 
within a radius of two miles, and there is no 
better chance anywhere to see the new industry 
at its best. In fact, sugar-beet growing and 
sugar-making have appeared as the salvation of 
that part of the State. Fortunes were once made 
in central Michigan from the pine-timber in- 
dustry, but the forest lands are now practically 
denuded, and the great sawmills, one after an- 
other, have been closing, leaving no other great 
industry to take the place which they filled. 
Capital had accumulated, and being driven from 
the old channels of activity, took up with avidity 
the manufacturing of beet-sugar. Nor is this a 
merely local condition; in many parts of the 
United States sugar-beet raising has appeared as 
the salvation of a failing community. 

Here aréund Bay City the land is flat and rich. 
It is settled largely by Hollanders, with a liberal 
admixture of Americans of other origin. The 
farms are small and thoroughly tilled, and when 
the farmers were first approached by the repre- 
sentatives of the sugar-factories they showed 
much more than ordinary willingness to take up 
the experiment of sugar-beet raising. ‘This en- 
terprise on the part of the farmers is the more 
surprising, because sugar-beet culture represents 
an entirely different kind of farming from that 
usually practised in America, a more careful or 
intensive farming as distinguished from the exten- 
sive farming practised by the producers of corn, 
wheat, and hay. It more nearly approximates 
the system in vogue in Europe, bordering, as it 
does, on gardening. By the old system a farmer 
planted a field of wheat and paid no more atten- 
tion to it until it was ready to harvest. But 
when beets are planted they require constant and 
costly attention during many months. In the 
first place, the ground must be much more thor- 
oughly prepared, plowed deeper, and more care- 
fully pulverized than for any other crop ; then 
the seeds must be sown with care in drills, and 
when they come up, the plants must be thinned 
out to give room for the beets to grow—work 


that requires the painful labor of knees and back 
during the long, hot days of June. Weeds must 
also be kept down with perseverance, and culti- 
vation must go on steadily until the leaves of the 
beets are large enough to shade the ground. All 
this costs immense labor, and care, and expense, 
especially if the fields are large. The farmer 
cannot depend on his own family to do all the 
work, but must hire boys, and women, and some- 
times men, to help with the thinning and weed- 
ing. In short, it is a much more scientific 
method of farming than that ordinarily in vogue 
in this country ; it uses the land more thoroughly 
and profitably, and it requires much more busi- 
ness capacity on the part of the farmer. But if 
it costs more to raise beets per acre than wheat 
or corn, the profits are correspondingly much 
greater, and as soon as the farmer can be made 
to see this great advantage, he is usually more 
than anxious to take up the work. The Bay City 
factory already mentioned, in common with many 
other factories throughout the country, employs 
aman whose sole duty it is to go through the 
country and interest the farmers in beet-raising, 
showing them how the work is done, making 
contracts with them, and then watching the crop 
the whole season, giving his advice and assist- 
ance wherever possible. At the time of my visit 
at Bay City the beets were just ready for har- 
vest, and the great flat fields of them, covered 
with spreading green leaves, furnished an exam. 
ple of farm wealth to be equaled in few other 
places in the country. The sizes of the crops of 
various farmers varied from two or three acres 
up to 180 acres, all planted to beets. Every acre 
of these splendid farms will yield from 12 to 20 
tons of beets, and the value per ton is from $4 
upward, according to the richness of the beets in 
sugar. Say, that the yield is 15 tons per acre 
and that the farmer receives the minimum of 
price for his product, his income would then be 
$60 per acre, very much more than any other 
farm crop would yield. 

In order to show what was being done by these 
farmers, I obtained from Prof. C. D. Smith a 
number of actual instances of profits made in 
raising sugar-beets, the year being 1898. 
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With such profits as these, dollar wheat, as one 
of the Bay City farmers expressed it, ‘‘ ain’t no- 
whar’.” It is a good crop of wheat that yields 
a profit of $5 an acre. 


THE BEET AS A FERTILIZING AGENT. 


Nor are the great profits the only advantage 
which accrues to the farmer from beat-raising. 
The thorough working of the soil necessary to 
the production of a good beat crop leaves it in 
superb condition for a crop of wheat or corn 
during the following year, thus adding a new 
and valuable element to the system of crop rota- 
tion. Moreover, the leafy tops and the crowns 
of the beets, which are cut off, can be fed to 
stock or left to fertilize the fields, and the pulp 
which is thrown out from the factory after the 
saccharine juice has been extracted, also makes 
a most valuable cattle food. For the present the 
Bay City factories give away this pulp free to 
the farmers, the idea being to teach them its ex- 
cellence for stock-feeding purposes, but in many 
other States it is sold at a good profit. In Ger- 
many this pulp is an important article of com- 
merce, and not a pound of it goes to waste. 6 
will be seen, therefore, that the beet 1s very 
thoroughly worked up and saved, and that the 
crop may be made to return to the farm practi- 
cally as much fertility as it takes away. Of no 
other crop can this be said. In shipping sugar 
from the country no important element of soil 
fertility is lost, sugar being, as Dr. Kedzie ex- 
presses it, ‘‘condensed sunshine, wind, and wa- 
ter,’ composed wholly of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen. In shipping wheat from the country, 
on the other hand, the farmer ships the very life 
of the soil—the nitrogenous and phosphatic mat- 
ter. The grain-raisers of the United States do 
not fully appreciate this fact as yet, because their 
land is new and rich ; but in Europe, where the 
fertilizer question is of burning importance, the 
question is given its due weight. No less ac- 
complished a student of the sugar question than 
H. W. Wiley, cheniist of the Department of 
Agriculture, calls beet-growing ‘‘the salvation 
of American agriculture.” 


THE CASH PROCEEDS TO THE COMMUNITY. 


The greatest difficulty experienced by the far- 
mers in every part of the country where the new 
industry is being inaugurated, is to find enough 
workmen during the busy season to thin and 
weed the beets. In Europe this question is 
solved by the cheap labor of women, and to some 
extent the same class of help is employed in the 
fields around Bay City, women of foreign birth 
being hired from the cities of Saginaw and Bay 
City. Boys are also largely employed at wages 
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(In Nebraska 
single families have made $160 or more a month 


as high as $1 a day and dinner. 


working in the beet fields.) All this has tended 
to make the poorer classes of the two towns 
exceedingly prosperous. Indeed, the beet-sugar 
industry is contributing wealth to the Bay City 
region in a manner quite unexampled, except in 
other neighborhoods where the new industry is 
equally prosperous. This year (1900) the three 
factories will pay in cash for beets something 
more than $400,000 to the farmers within a ra- 
dius of 25 miles of Bay City. Certain it is that 
the farmers in that part of the State never be- 
fore saw such a cash income as this. _ 


THE MANUFACTURING PROCESS. 


As soon as the beets are harvested, in Septem- 
ber, the factories notify the various farmers, and 
a certain number of loads are brought in every 
day and dumped into the great reserve bins, ad- 
joining the factory. They are weighed with 
great care, and a sample is taken from each load 
to be analyzed, payment being made on the basis 
of the amount of sugar which the beets contain 
and the percentage of its purity. All this re- 
quires an extended and intricate system of labora- 
tory analysis and the most methodical bookkeep- 
ing, so that every farmer shall have justice done 
to him. Indeed, the whole process of manufac- 
turing sugar from beets is complex and costly. 

1 shall not attempt here to give a detailed 
description of these manufacturing processes ; 
that would require too much space, but in brief 
they consist in first thoroughly cleaning the beets 
and then in slicing them into thin pieces, after 
which warm water is employed to dissolve out the 
sugar. The juice thus produced is clarified with 
lime, then concentrated, then evaporated, and 
finally crystallized. In about twelve hours from 
the time that the raw beets enter the factory to 
be sliced, the pure, white-grained sugar comes 
from the crystallizers ready.to be barreled for 
market. In making cane-sugar, the factories on 
the ground usually produce only the raw sugar, 
and this is purchased and refined by the great 
sugar companies of New York and _ elsewhere. 
This work of refining at a point far distant from 
the place of production has enabled what is known 
as the ‘‘ sugar trust’’ to control in large measure 
the output of fine granulated sugar. But the 
advent of the beet-sugar industry, with every 
factory producing the very best grades of white 
sugar directly from the beets, may play an im- 
portant part in placing sugar again among those 
commodities the prices of which are regulated 
solely by the law of supply and demand. The 
‘* sugar trust,’’ therefore, looks with small favor 
on the new industry. 
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A sugar factory requires large quantities of 
pure limestone for use in clarification, plenty of 
pure water, and coal for fuel, and the success of 
the factory is governed to a considerable extent 
by the abundance and cheapness of these three 
requirements. The factories of Michigan are very 
fortunately provided in regard to all of these 
particulars ; coal is especially cheap, the mines 
being located only a few miles from the factories. 
In the production of sugar there is a large 
by-product of molasses, some of which is saved 
and used for further sugar-production. Eventu- 
ally, however, all this molasses will be saved, 
either by mixing it with the pulp to make a fine 
grade of cattle food, or else it will be used for 
producing alcohol, as in Germany. A_ factory 
with a capacity of 750 tons of beets a day, a lit- 
tle larger than that of the ordinary factory, but 
not so large as some of those in the West, will 
produce 80 tons of pure granulated sugar daily. 
One feature of the new enterprise is the part 
which American engineers and machinists have 
taken in the work. One would suppose that 
American promoters of such a new industry 
would have been compelled to import all their 
machinery from Europe, where the business of 
building factories has been long established ; but 
such is not the case. Not only has American 
ingenuity risen to the occasion, but the work has 
been done so well that our machinery is actually 
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more effective than that in use in Europe. One 
factory in Michigan which was originally fitted 
with German machinery has had to be entirely 
rebuilt, with the substitution of American-made 
machinery at a cost exceeding $200,000. 

One thing, however, the American lacks. He 
has not yet learned how to grow seeds of suffi- 
ciently high grade for successful beet-sugar pro- 
duction. Consequently, allseed must be imported 
at considerable expense and with great care and 
caution from France and Germany. One of the 
Bay City factories imports seed in large quantities 
and sells it to farmers who carry its beet-grow- 
ing contracts, thereby assuring a production of 
beets of a high sugar value. But the American 
farmer will not long suffer from this difficulty, 
because extensive experiments are going on in 
various parts of the country which have for their 
object the production of high-grade seed. 

In spite, however, of the growth of the new 
industry, it plays as yet only a small part in sup- 
plying the sugar-consumption of the country. 1 


-was much impressed by a remark of the owner of 


the Bay City factory which I visited. He said : 
‘¢ Last year we produced about 6,000,000 pounds 
of sugar. If we had produced 1,500,000 pounds 
more, we should have been able to supply the sugar 
requirements of Bay and Saginaw counties ’’—two 
counties out of a great State. Nothing could 
better show the vast sugar needs of the nation. 





A NEW WAY OF SETTLING LABOR DISPUTES. 


BY JOHN R. COMMONS. 


HILANTHROPISTS have long been dream- 
ing of the time when capital and labor 
should lay aside the strike and boycott and should 
resort to arbitration. By arbitration they under- 
stand the submission of differences to a disinter- 
ested third party. But the philanthropists have 
overlooked a point. Arbitration is never accepted 
until each party to a dispute is equally afraid of 
the other; and when they have reached that 
point, they can adopt something better than arbi- 
tration—namely, negotiation. This distinction was 
clearly brought out at the notable conference on 
arbitration held at Chicago in December, 1900, 
under the auspices of the National Civic Federa- 
tion. All the speakers were men of practical ex- 
perience, and they agreed that arbitration is im- 
possible without organization, and that two equally 
powerful organizations can negotiate as well as 
arbitrate. This higher form of industrial peace 
—negotiation—has now reached a formal stage 
in a half-dozen large industries in the United 





States, which, owing to its remarkable likeness to 
parliamentary government in the country of its 
origin, England, may well be called constitutional 
government in industry. 

The longshoremen and the dock managers of 
the Great Lakes now meet twice a year in a grand 
parliament of two houses—the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons. The House of 
Lords is a primary assembly of all the dock man- 
agers along the lakes, each firm or corporation 
appearing in its primary right of ownership. The 
House of Commons is a representative assembly 
of two delegates from each local union of long- 
shoremen. ‘lhe dock managers, to the number 
of twenty or thirty, meet in their house on one 
side of the street; the longshoremen, to the 
number of sixty or more, meet in another house 
on the other side. Each house appoints a con- 
ference committee of four or five members, in- 
cluding its president and secretary. These com- 
mittees receive proper instructions from their 
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constituent bodies. They meet in joint sessions, 
where they present their demands and counter- 
demands. These are referred back to the re- 
spective houses for discussion and further in- 
structions. In this way, for ten or fifteen days, 
they higgle and bluff and parry until they can 
agree on a scale of wages and conditions of labor 
for every port and every kind of traffic under 
their joint jurisdiction. There is no arbitration ; 
nothing is submitted to a disinterested third party. 
Each house has a veto on the other. The legisla- 
tion adopted must be such that each independ- 
ently consents to it ; not that each is fully satisfied 
with it, but that each is convinced that nothing 
better can be secured without civil war—.e., a 
strike or lockout. In this way, some twenty dock 
companies and thirty-five thousand dock laborers 
have created the highest form of industrial peace 
—namely, constitutional government. 


THE MINE WORKERS AND OPERATORS. 


The bituminous mine-operators and the bitu- 
minous mine-workers of the four great States of 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania have 
essentially the same constitution, except that the 
two houses meet at times upon the same floor. 
This annual interstate conference of the bitumi- 
nous coal industry is the most picturesque and in- 
spiring event in the modern world of business. 
Here is an industry where, for many years, in- 
dustrial war was chronic, bloodshed frequent, 
distrust, hatred, and poverty universal. To-day, 
the leaders of the two sides come together for a 
two weeks’ parliament, face to face, with plain 
speaking, without politics, religion, or demagogy ; 
and there they legislate for an industry that sends 
upon the market annually $200,000,000 of prod- 
uct. At the annual joint conference of 1900,— 
the third in the history of their constitution, — 
there were presented the credentials of 195 opera- 
tors and 450 miners. The operators, like the 
dock managers, were there, each in his own right 
as owner of coal mines in the four States. The 
miners were there as the elected representatives 
of 110,000 mine-workers in the employment of 
these same operators. Here were more than 600 
men, sitting on the same floor, the employers on 
the right side, the employees on the left side, each 
subdivided in four groups, according to their four 
States, as follows : 
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Plainly, if the two sides of this conference are 
to be placed on an equality, the 450 miners can- 
not be permitted to outvote the 195 operators. 
At the same time, it is an advantage for them to 
meet and vote together, instead of separately, as 
is done by the longshoremen and dock man- 
agers. This obstacle is overcome by giving to 
the operators 16 votes and the miners 16 votes, 
subdivided into 4 votes for each State. Thus 
the 235 miners of Illinois have the same number 
of votes as the 13 operators of Pennsylvania, and 
soon. Their votes are cast by the chairman of 
each delegation. Finally, and most significant 
of all, while a majority vote decides all questions 
of procedure, a wnanimous vote is required on 
all «‘main and principal questions ’’—7.e., ques- 
tions affecting the proposed scale of wages and 
trade agreement. The theory is that there are 
just two parties to the bargain—the employer 
and the workman. And, like any voluntary 
purchase and sale, each party must consent to 
all the terms. This unanimous vote is brought 
about in the following way: Of course, six 
hundred men cannot -‘get down to business.” 
Not only is the opportunity too great for cheap 
and loud talk, but the main line of discussion is 
being continually thrown off the track by subor- 
dinate topics. Consequently, the joint confer- 
ence appoints a “joint scale committee ”’ of thirty- 
two, including four operators from each State 
and four miners from each State, each selected 
by their respective caucuses. But this committee 
of thirty-two finds itself also too large. It there- 
fore appoints from its own number a ‘‘sub-scale 
committee” of sixteen, which reports its conclu- 
sions back to the separate houses. 


EQUAL FIGHTING STRENGTH. 


4 

The most comforting feature of these negotia- 
tions is the matter-of-fact way in which each side 
takes the other. There is none of that old-time 
hypocrisy on the part of the employers, that their 
great interest in life is to shower blessings upon 
their hands, and there is none of that ranting 
demagogy on the part of the workmen about the 
dignity of labor and the iniquity of capital. On 
the contrary, each side frankly admits that its 
ruling motive is self-interest ; that it is trying to 
get as much as it can and to give as little as it 
must ; and that the only sanction which compels 
them to come together, and to stay together until 
they reach a unanimous vote, is the positive 
knowledge that otherwise the mines will be abso- 
lutely shut down, and neither the miner will earn 
wages nor the operator reap profits. It is simply 
wholesome ‘fear that backs their discussions ; the 
capitalist knows that there are no other laborers 
in the world whom he can import as ‘‘ scabs” to 
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take the places of those whose representatives 
face him in this conference and this scale com- 
mittee, and he knews, too, from a severe experi- 
ence, that every one of these 110,000 miners will 
obey as one man the voice of these their chosen 
representatives. The miners know, also, that 
these capitalists with whom they are negotiat- 
ing are the very ones who control absolutely 
their only opportunities for earning the wages 
that feed themselves and their families. Conse- 
quently, everybody knows that an agreement 
must be reached before adjournment, or else the 
industry will be reduced to anarchy, and their 
wages and profits, to say nothing of lives, will 
be destroyed. 

The above statement as to the unanimous vote 
needs qualification. The method of voting is 
rather that of the unzt rule, combined with unan- 
imous vote of the units. It will be noticed from 
what was said above that there are 8 units, 
4 for the operators and 4 for the miners, each 
casting 4 votes. Now, each unit makes up its 
vote by a majority vote of the individuals within 
the unit. Indeed, it sometimes occurs that 
after a so-called unanimous vote an individual 
operator rises to protest against that vote. But, 
as a rule, by caucusing and conferring, the 
operators vote solidly together and the miners 
solidly together. The two sides are brought to- 
gether only through the services of the scale 
committee, as follows: 


CONCESSION AND COMPROMISE. 


In every trade agreement there are usually 
two large and distinct questions on which the 
parties differ—namely, wages and methods of 
managing employees. The labor side wants higher 
wages (including short hours) and restrictions on 
bosses and foremen. ‘Tlie employer side wants 
low wages and a free hand for the boss. Each 
side thereupon comes to the joint conference 
with demands more extreme than it expects to 
see granted. At the conference of 1900, the 
operators offered an advance of 9 cents per ton, 
and the miners demanded an advance of 20 cents. 
The operators wished to retain the system of pay- 
ing on the basis of only the screened coal, and 
not for the slack and waste; but the miners de- 
manded payment on the basis of the ‘ run-of- 
the-mine ”’—v.e., of all coal brought to the sur- 
face, before it is run over the screens. The 
miners asked also 7 cents differential between 
pick and machine mining, but the operators 
wanted 12 cents differential. 

These opposing propositions had been formu- 
lated in separate conventions and conferences by 
the opposing sides. ‘The operators’ position was 
presented to the joint conference and received 
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the unanimous ‘‘aye” of the operators, and the 
unanimous ‘‘no” of the miners. The miners’ 
proposition was then presented, and received the 
unanimous ‘‘aye” of the miners and the unani- 
mous ‘‘no” of the operators. The two sides 
then began their parrying. Mr. Mitchell accused 
the operators of ‘‘ joking.” The operators ac- 
cused the miners of absurdity. Several days 
were spent in these tilts. An operator acted as 
chairman, with eminent fairness ; a miner acted 
as secretary. Finally, when the occasion seemed 
desperate and everybody had threshed out his 
opinions and proclaimed his unalterable deter- 
mination never to yield, the scale committee held 
its private sessions for a day and a half. Con- 
cessions were made on both sides. Certain mat- 
ters were left undecided or referred back to the 
State conferences. The committee reported a 
unanimous agreement, and the joint conference 
adopted it unanimously. It gave an advance of 
14 cents in some districts, and 9 cents in others. 
It permitted the ‘‘ mine-run” standard in certain 


districts, and the ‘‘screened” standard in other 


districts, and a ‘‘double standard ” in yet a third 
group of districts, but regulated the size of the 
screen and fixed a wide differential between 
“mine-run” and ‘regulation screen.” Similar 
compromises were made on the machine scale, 
day labor, and all along the line. Nobody was 
satisfied, yet everybody was satisfied. It was 
the best they could do, and it saved the business 
from paralysis. “A failure to agree,” said Presi- 
dent Mitchell, in his closing speech, ‘‘ would not 
only have ruined the homes of the miners, but 
would have ruined the business of the operators.” 
And though the miners did not get what they 
expected, yet, said Mitchell, ‘‘ there has never 
been a time in the history of mining, even within 
the recollection of the oldest one among you, 
when an advance so great as this, and applied 
to so great a number of men, was secured.” 


A GROWTH, NOT A CREATION. 


This remarkable form of constitutional govern- 
ment is not the creation of any single intellect, 
nor of any constitutional convention. It did not 
spring self-created from the theories of economists 
or publicists. It ‘‘just growed,” like Topsy and 
the British Constitution. Indeed, it has not yet 
finished growing. Noman can be found who can 
tell who it was that first suggested this or thai 
feature of their constitution. For more than 
twenty-five years the miners and operators have 
held joint conferences off and on in scattered dis- 
tricts. A temporary union of miners would 
spring up, the operators would organize to meet 
it, formal or informal conferences would result, 
but always heretofore there have been two radical 
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defects in enforcing their agreements: First, the 
miners’ organization did not control the entire 
competitive field ; second, the constitution had 
developed only a legislative branch of govern- 
ment, but not a judicial branch. Neither of these 
defects have even yet been entirely overcome, 
and unless they are remedied before the next 
great depression of business, the conference sys- 
tem will enter another period of serious jeopardy 
like those of the past. 

The first defect just mentioned was overcome 
in 1897, as far as the favorable conditions of ex- 
isting prosperity demanded, when the miners’ 
union conquered the State of Illinois. Prior to 
that time it controlled only the northern district 
of Illinois, and every effort to establish uniform 
wages and conditions over the interstate field was 
undermined by the cutthroat competition of the 
southern districts. But in 1897 the miners in- 
augurated a notable strike, beginning with less 
than 1,000 members in that State and no money, 
and ending in a complete victory, with 35,000 
members and a full treasury. Immediately the 
first interstate joint conference was called at Chi- 
cago, in January, 1898; a scale and an agree- 
ment were adopted for the four States. It was 
successfully enforced everywhere for the suc- 
ceeding year. This inspired confidence on the 
part of the operators. The second conference 
was held at Pittsburg, in January, 1899; the 
third at Indianapolis, and the fourth at Colum- 
bus, on January 31, 1901. 


THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH. 


The success of each conference depends direct- 
ly upon the enforcement of the legislation of the 
preceding conference. Curiously enough, this 
enforcement falls solely upon the miners’ organi- 
zation. The operators, indeed, have their several 
State associations, but no national nor inter- 
state association like that of the miners. More- 
over, the operators are loosely organized. They 
can bring only moral suasion to bear upon the 
recalcitrant operator who rebels at their national 
decrees. But the miners can do more: They 
not only can suspend their own local unions 
which violate the agreement, but they can abso- 
lutely shut up the mine of the rebellious operator 
and drive him out of business. The operators 
understand this, and they know that their own 
protection against the cutthroat operator depends 
solely on the Miners’ Union. President Mitchell, 
of the union, at the close of the Indianapolis 
conference, significantly accepted his office of 
joint executive in what might be called his in- 
augural. He said: ‘‘I will give notice to the 
operators now that, when they go home, unless 
they keep the agreement inviolate, we will call 


the men out; and I will serve notice on the 
miners that, unless they keep the laws of the 
organization, we will suspend them from the 
organization.”’ 

Plainly, this amazing inaugural as executive 
over a grand national industry—truly a pledge 
of an imperium in imperto—depends, for its va- 
lidity, on the control of the entire competitive 
field. Just as southern Illinois, prior to 1897, 
could break down the executive by sending its 
labor-exploited coal to the common markets, so 
now there is danger looming up in the unorgan- 
ized regions of West Virginia, with their negroes 
and Italians and poor whites. The output of 
these unorganized miners is a growing menace, 
and, when business depression returns, will be 
an imminent peril. There is also an ever-present 
irritation in the hundreds of small mines oper- 
ated by farmers and others, and their sons, at 
odd times and between jobs. In [Illinois there 
are some 900 mines, of which only 200 are rep- 
resented in the State association ; the other 700 
produce only 10 per cent. of the product. These 
small concerns are locally troublesome and may 
become dangerous. 


THE JUDICIAL BRANCH. 


The second defect in the constitutional govern- 
ment of the bituminous industry is the absence 
of a judiciary. The joint conference is the legis- 
lative branch. The president of the miners’ 
unions is the executive branch. But there is no 
judicial branch. If the reader noticed the quota- 
tion above from President Mitchell’s inaugural, 
he will have observed that Mr. Mitchell himself 
expects not only to execute the law upon the 
operator, but also to decide, first, whether the 
operator has violated it. Now, this is plainly a 
matter for judicial determination. The interstate 
agreement has never provided for a jury nor a 
judicial hearing. Here is the next line of growth. 
And, indeed, growth has already begun in this 
direction. The latest, and extremely significant, 
development in this phase of industrial evolution 
is the creation, during the year 1900, by the 
Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, of the office 
of ‘*Commissioner.’* This commissioner bears 
the same relation to the State operators’ associa- 
tion that the president of the State miners’ asso- 
ciation bears to that organization. He lacks, of 
course, equal executive power, because his organ- 
ization does not hold the whip. But he consults 
with the miners’ executive in every case of local 
dispute. A complaint, for example, comes to 
Mr. Justi—‘‘ the commissioner ’’—from an oper- 
ator somewhere in the State to the effect that the 
local union has ordered its members out on a 
strike. Mr. Justi at once telephones to Mr. 
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Ryan, the State secretary of the miners. Mr. 
Ryan forthwith orders the local union to return 
to work pending investigation. Then both Mr. 
Justi and Mr. Ryan proceed to the point of dis- 
turbance. They hear both sides. They reach a 
common interpretation of the interstate agree- 
ment as applied to this particular dispute. The 
local operator and the local miners are then in- 
formed of the decision, and the necessary orders 
are given. The case is settled, not by the sole 
dictum of the miners’ executive, but by the joint 
decision of the two executives of the miners and 
operators. The first year’s trial of this innova- 
tion has demonstrated its great value, and has 
given to it an indispensable place in the frame of 
governmert. It only remains for other States 
to create a similar office, and then for an inter- 
state association of coal operators to create the 
same officer to meet the national president of the 
mine workers’ union. It should be added that 
in the longshoremen’s agreement these local dif- 
ferences and interpretations of the general trade 
agreement are submitted to arbitration, provided 
the two executives cannot agree. 


THE STOVE INDUSTRY. 


Other industries with powerful labor unions 
have reached results similar to those of the long- 
shoremen and coal miners, but by less bulky 
methods. The conference between the National 
Stove Founders and the Iron Molders’ Union was 
the pioneer in this line, and the first, not only to 
substitute negotiation for arbitration as a basis 
of agreement, but also the first to create the 
double executive and judiciary. The employers 
had organized their association in 1886 for de- 
fense against the powerful molders’ union, which, 
they felt, was tyrannizing their business. In a 
fiercely fought strike the molders were defeated, 
but the employers suffered so seriously that they 
consented to discuss plans for future trade agree- 
ments. In 1891, five representatives of each or- 
ganization met in a constitutional convention. 
Here, unlike the miners, they created outright a 
brand-new form of government. The representa- 
tives of the molders urged the strict arbitration 
plan. The manufacturers, says President Castle, 
of their organization, ‘‘ refused to enter into an 
agreement that would obligate them in advance 
to submit important questions affecting their 
business to the decision of an odd, disinterested 
man, who had no knowledge of the business, and 
who might be biased. Arguments upon this 
question were earnest and extended. It was 
contended extremely difficult to secure the ser- 
vices of such a man. Extravagant, unjust, and 
ridiculous demands would be made by the mold- 
ers because there would be a chance to gain 




































through the odd man, while there could not pos- 
sibly be a loss. The employer would not stand 
an even chance with the employee, aside from 
the merits of the situation, in an average num- 
ber of arbitrations, because public sympathy is 
with the workman ; they have the votes; they 
have patronage to bestow upon every business 
and profession, and they know how to use this 
influence to the best advantage.” 

It was finaliy agreed to create a conference 
committee of six members, three from each or- 
ganization. This committee meets every year in 
March or April, and establishes a general rate of 
wages for the year. There is no concurrent con- 
ference of the two organizations on the large scale 
existing in the wharfage and coal-mining indus- 
tries, but the action of the committee comes later 
for ratification before a convention of the found- 
ers, and the referendum of the union. All local 
disputes concerning the interpretation of the na- 
tional agreement are settled locally, if possible ; 
if not, then by the two presidents of the national 
associations ; but if these disagree, then by the 
original conference committee of six, wherein a 
majority vote decides. In nine years this con- 
ference committee has been called together only 
once, so successful have been the presidents in 
settling every dispute. During these nine years 
there has not been a general strike, and no local: 
strike or lockout has lasted more than one or two 
days. During the depression there was no re- 
duction in wages, but in 1899 there was an ad- 
vance of 10 per cent., and in 1900 an advance of 
5 per cent. 


FOUNDRYMEN AND METAL MANUFACTURERS. 


The remarkable success of this arrangement 
has brought imitators. In January, 1898, the 
National Founders’ Association was organized, 
composed of firms having foundries where cast- 
ings in iron, steel, brass, or other metals are 
made. This association was organized to deal 
with the Iron Molders’ Union, the same union 
as that which we have just mentioned as dealing 
with the Stove Founders. The frame of govern- 
ment is identical with that of the original. But, 
for some reason, it has already broken down. 
While the trade agreement is being observed 
throughout the country, it has, for several months, 
been violated at Cleveland, Ohio, and the two 
associations are bending their strength to win at 
that point. This failure of the system shows 
how necessary it is that each side be finally con- 
vinced of the strength of the other before it will 
consent to abide by an agreement. 

Practically the same corporations which formed 
the Founders’ Association, along with other metal 
manufacturers, entered a new organization in 
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1899, « The National Metal Trades Association,” 
for the purpose of dealing with the unions of 
machinists, boiler-makers, blacksmiths, pattern- 
makers, and members of kindred trades other 
than molders. The first trade agreement of this 
association with the International Association of 
Machinists was made at the Murray Hill Hotel, 
New York, in May, 1900. The methods and 
machinery are the same as those of the stove 
trade. In these three conferences a majority 
vote decides ; but so well do the parties hold to- 
gether, and so small is the conference body, that, 
in practice, the agreements are adopted only by 
unanimous votes. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS AND RESULTS. 


Mention might also be made of the somewhat 
different plans employed by the Boot and Shoe 


‘Workers, the Amalgamated Association of Iron 


and Steel Workers, by the various railroad or- 
ganizations, and, still more recently, by the 
Typographical Union and the publishers. But 
the foregoing adequately illustrates the principle 
of this growing movement in industry. 

First, the employer must recognize the union. 
This does not necessarily mean unionizing his 
place. Here is an interesting phase of these 
national trade agreements. The employers who 
enter into them make a distinction, as already 
stated, between the question of wages and the 
question of control over their own business. 
They are willing to pay high wages if all their 
competitors pay the same wages. It is not high 
wages that they dread, but secret and unfair 
cutting of wages. This is also exactly what the 
laborers resist. The joint State or national 
agreements place all competitors on the same 
basis in the same market. Indeed, in the coal 
trade the scale is nicely adjusted so that the dis- 
tricts with the better quality of coal and the 
lower railway charges are required to pay 
enough higher wages than other districts to 
counterbalance their superior natural advantages. 
On this basis, so far as the union enforces the 
agreement, every operator knows exactly what 
his competitor’s coal is costing; there is no 
secret cutting; and the trade is not brought 
down to the level of the few unscrupulous and 
oppressive operators who grind down their labor- 
ers. For this reason the bulk of employers who 
have had experience with tlese joint agreements 
are heartily in favor of them. 

But the case is different with the restrictive 
rules of the unions. Formerly an operator 


dreaded most of all the ‘‘ pit committee” of the 
local union. This committee corresponds to the 
walking delegate. The ‘pit committee’’ would 
often dispute with the foreman or boss as to 
authority over the men, and would order miners 
to do this or that, and forbid them to do other 
things, in contradiction to the orders of the fore- 
man. Consequently, when the mine-workers’ 
union demanded in their first interstate agreement 
that only union men be employed, the operators 
refused, and that question is still a draw. But it 
has practically solved itself. Since there is no 
interstate legislation on the subject, the local 
unions are free to take the matter in their own 
hands ; and they have done this very effectually 
by refusing to work with non-union men. And 
the local operators have everywhere quietly con- 
ceded the point, because they no longer are sub- 
ject to the ‘‘pit committee.”” If they have any 
trouble now with that committee, they call in the 
two executive and judicial officers of the two State 
or national associations, and these decide the issue 
between the ‘‘ pit committee’ and the operator. 

This matter works out in the same way in the 
stove trade and the metal trades. The employers 
jealously refused to unionize their shops, but they 
found, when their national agreements got in 
working order, that a ‘‘union” shop is just as 
free as an ‘‘independent” shop. The case is 
different with the longshoremen, the boot and 
shoe workers, and the Typographical Union, where 
local disputes are submitted to an outside arbi- 
trator. In these agreements the factories and 
shops are required to be unionized. The unions 
claim that otherwise they cannot enforce upon 
their own locals the arbitration awards. 

The most important result of these trade 
agreements is the new feeling of equality and 
mutual respect which springs up in both em- 
ployer and employee. After all has been said 
in press and pulpit about the ‘‘ dignity of labor,” 
the only ‘‘dignity” that really commands re- 
spect is the bald necessity of dealing with labor 
on equal terms. With scarcely an exception, the 
capitalist officials who make these agreements 
with the labor officials of these powerful unions 
testify to their shrewdness, their firmness, their 
temperance, their integrity, and their faithful- 
ness to contracts. Magnificent generalship is 
shown in combining under one leadership the 
miscellaneous races, religions, and politics that 
compose the miners or the dock laborers of 
America. The labor movement of no other 
country has faced such a problem. 
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MILITARY TRAINING AS A FACTOR IN THE 


CIVIC REORGANIZATION OF PORTO RICO. 


BY DR. L. S. ROWE. 


(Commissioner to revise and compile the laws of Porto Rico.) 


N analyzing the influences which are contrib- 
uting to the civic reorganization of Porto 
Rico, we are apt to direct our attention exclu- 
sively to the distinctively educational institutions. 
A careful study of the situation will show, how- 
ever, that since the substitution of American for 
Spanish rule a number of important changes have 
been made, which are beginning to show their 
educational influence upon the people. The crea- 
tion of a Porto Rican regiment has produced re- 
sults which were not fully anticipated at the time 
of its formation. To-day it represents one of the 
important regenerative forces of the country. 

In order fuily to appreciate the nature of this 
influence, it is necessary to keep in mind the con- 
dition of the people prior to American occupa- 
tion. Throughout the island the baneful effect 
of Spanish rule upon the moral tone of the popu- 
lation is only too evident. During four centuries 
of Spanish domination the native element was 
kept far removed from public life. All the 
offices in the public administration, in the admin- 
istration of justice, in the army,—in fact, the en- 
tire public service was in the hands of Spaniards. 
In commerce and industry the government fa- 
vored the Spanish-born to the detriment of the 
native. In fact, the Porto Ricans were desig 
nated ‘‘third-elass Spaniards.’’ Not only were 
any attempts at codperation between native Porto 
Ricans discouraged, but they were actually dis- 
countenanced by the government. Thus the 
spirit of association, so necessary to the political 
education of a people, was throttled in its in- 
fancy. The mutual confidence, growing out of 
such association, had no opportunity to assert 
itself. Asarule, the natives to-day stand toward 
one another in an attitude of distrust, which is se- 
riously affecting the political life of the country. 

While the well-to-do merchants suffered from 
this unfortunate influence of Spanish rule, the 
poorer class, particularly the peasant, was sub- 
jected to a combination of forces which placed 
him in a position of absolute dependence, amount- 
ing to serfdom in fact if not in name. The owner 
of the large coffee plantations was accustomed to 
pay the wages of the farmhands by store orders. 
In most cases he was the proprietor of the only 
accessible store, and sold the staple articles, such 


as rice, beans, and flour, at exorbitant rates. No 
attention was paid to the quality of the goods. 
In many cases they were such as would be con- 
demned by any inspector of food products. The 
physical decline of the country population has 
been due, to a large extent, to this system. 

It is therefore with a population whose train- 
ing has been directed toward suppressing rather 
than developing the civic instinct that the civic 
government established by the Foraker bill has 
to deal. 

The development of a feeling of individual re- 
sponsibility is the most important requisite for the 
successful working of local self-government. The 
first step in this direction was to make the native 
population responsible, as far as possible, for the 
maintenance of order in the island. Through 
such codperation in the actual work of govern. 
ment the spirit of legality, a respect for the per- 
sonal and property rights of the citizen, would 
become part of the life and thought of the peo- 
ple. The creation of an insular police was the 
first move in this direction, and was soon fol- 
lowed by the organization of the Porto Rican 
regiment. 

To any one interested in the social progress of 
the island, the personnel of this regiment fur- 
nishes a most striking object-lesson as to the im- 
mediate needs of the population. My interest 
and attention are directed particularly to the cav- 
alry battalion stationed at Cayey, where I was 
able to examine, with considerable care, the in- 
fluence of military organization upon a body 
of some 420 men. The battalion has been re- 
cruited among the poorer class from all parts of 
the island. The gravest defect of this class is 
its aversion to regular and consecutive work. 
The construction companies which are engaged 
in the building of roads for the Government are 
compelled to have 2,000 men on their payrolls in 
order to secure the continued service of 500. 
Another characteristic of this element of the 
population 1s its lack of personal cleanliness. The 
conditions of life in most of the towns are such 
as to make cleanliness almost, if not quite, im- 
possible. It is with material such as this that 
Major Swift, in command of the cavalry battal- 
ion, has to deal. 
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A MORE PROBABLE ORIGIN OF A FAMOUS LINCOLN PHRASE. 


In order to make efficient soldiers of these men, 
it is necessary to change their standards of con- 
duct in two essential particulars : first, to require 
them to observe strict habits of personal cleanli- 
ness ; and, second, to hold them to strict account- 
ability for the regular and precise fulfillment of 
their duties. The former is necessary to preserve 
the healthfulness of the camp, the latter to de- 
velop the efficiency of the battalion as a whole. 
The lack of these qualities explains many civic 
defects and is at the root of the unsatisfactory 
condition of most of the towns. The population 
shows no greater feeling of responsibility for the 
maintenance of public than for domestic cleanli- 
ness. The streets are made the dumping-grounds 
for refuse of every kind, and little attempt is 
given even to the more primitive forms of sur- 
face drainage. One of the first lessons which the 
native must learn is the value of public hygiene, 
and the necessity of codperation, in order to pre- 
serve the public health and morals. It is this 
lesson which the camp life at Cayey is slowly 
but surely impressing upon the men. The camp 
is, in fact, a community quite as densely popu- 
lated as the smaller towns of the island. The 
tents, both in size and shape, bear considerable 
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resemblance to the dwellings of the poorer classes. 
But here all resemblance ends. ‘The interiors of 
the tents show a degree of cleanliness comparing 
favorably with the best American standard. The 
strictest police regulations are enforced in order 
to keep the avenues of the camp free from con- 
tamination. Even the throwing of a match is 
strictly forbidden. 

In brief, Major Swift, while training soldiers, 
is at the sane time inculcating those habits of 
conduct which are primarily civic. More than 
this, through the enforcement of regularity and 
punctuality of service, he is raising the industrial 
efficiency of the group of men under his charge. 

Whatever may be our opinion as to the evils 
of militarism, we must recognize that there are 
certain stages of a people’s development at which 
it becomes absolutely necessary to enforce new 
standards of conduct through some form of dis- 
cipline. The success of the experiment at Cayey 
is sufficient to show that the educational problem 
in Porto Rico is not exclusively one of reading 
and writing, but rather the mental and moral 
discipline which comes from the unremitting en- 
forcement of those rules of conduct without which 
industrial and moral progress are impossible. 


A MORE PROBABLE ORIGIN OF A FAMOUS 
LINCOLN PHRASE. 


HE note published in this Review last month 
from Mr. George F. Parker, (formerly our 
consul at Birmingham, England, and still resident 
there,) apropos of a possible origin of Lincoln’s 
famous Gettysburg phrase, ‘‘ government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” had 
the merit of bringing out several suggestions 
which would serve to show that this particular 
form of words was by no means peculiar to any 
one writer or speaker. One of our letters comes 
from Mr. J. H. Miner, of Richland Center, Wis., 
who says that in his opinion it is more likely that 
President Lincoln’s phrase was taken from “Story 
on the Constitution,” a book with which, of 
course, Lincoln was very familiar, than from the 
nore unusual source cited by our contributor of 
last month. Judge Story, in discussing the Bill 
of Rights, says Mr. Miner, in section 304 of his 
great work, makes the following statement : 
‘¢ That in a government like ours, founded by the 
people, managed by the people, and especially in 
one of limited authority, there was no necessity 
of any Bill of Rights.” Something of the same 
idea as Lincoln’s, certainly, is to be found in this 


quotation from Judge Story ; but the phraseology 
is not closely similar. 

A more striking resemblance is one that an- 
other correspondent, Mr. Sylvan Hess, of St. 
Paul, points out, when he takes the ground that 
Lincoln had derived the phrase from one of Dan- 
iel Webster's speeches. Our correspondent cites 
Webster’s second speech on Foote’s resolution 
(Vol. IlI., p. 321, of the Works of Daniel 
Webster). This is the great speech that closes 
with Webster’s famous sentiment, ‘‘ Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” 
In the course of this speech Mr. Webster had 
said, answering his own question as to “the ori- 
gin of this government and its true character :” 
‘It is, sir, the people’s constitution, the people's 
government, made for the people, made by the peo- 
ple, and answerable to the people.” 

Mr. Hess, it would seem to us, has made an 
apt and valuable suggestion. A more probable 
one, however, is that which is pointed out by 
another correspondent, Mr. John White Chad- 
wick, whose letter we publish in full. Mr. 
Chadwick follows Lincoln's partner and biogra- 
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pher, Herndor, in attributing the phrase to the 
great preacher and orator, Theodore Parker. 
Mr. Chadwick does not stop with citing Hern- 
don’s interesting testimony, but also remarks 
from his own knowledge that Theodore Parker 
had on various occasions used similar language. 
Our readers will hardly need to be reminded that 
Mr. Chadwick himself is the author of an ad- 
mirable life of Theodore Parker recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Our own impression touching the origin of this 
Lincoln phrase is that there is probably some truth 
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in every one of the suggestions made by our cor- 
respondents. Such phrases have a way of grow- 
ing until they become more or less common prop- 
erty; and in the days of Webster, Theodore 
Parker, and the great orators of the long debate 
that preceded the Civil War such enunciations 
touching popular government were not at all in- 
frequent in impassioned speeches that never were 
printed at all. It remained for Mr. Lincoln to 
use a supreme occasion to give the phrase its final 
form, so that all who have since used it have 
had to quote it from his Gettysburg speech. 


A LETTER FROM MR. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


R. PARKER'S suggestion 1s that the Get- 
tysburg phrase originated with Thomas 
Cooper in his “Some Information Respecting 
America,” published in London in 1794 and re- 
produced (mainly) in another book published in 
London in 1795. Cooper’s phrase has only two 
parts of Lincoln’s—‘‘ government of the people 
and for the people”—which as a definition of 
popular government would be the play of “Ham. 
let” with the part of Hamlet left out. 

But why go so far afield for the origin of Lin- 
coln’s phrase? We have no knowledge that he 
ever saw this book of Thomas Cooper’s ; no rea- 
son to imagine that he ever saw it. But we 
know perfectly well that he met the phrase else- 
where in his reading and made a note of it. 
William H. Herndon, Lincoln’s law-partner, 
knew Theodore Parker well and had much cor- 
respondence with him, and after the Lincoln- 
Douglas debate he came on to Boston and saw 
Parker and other anti-slavery men, with an eye 
to Lincoln’s political prospects. Going back to 
Springfield, he took with him some of Parker's 
newer sermons and addresses. ‘‘QOne of these,’’ 
he says in his ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln” (Vol. II., p. 
65), ‘¢ was a lecture on + The Effect of Slavery on 
the American People,’ which was delivered in 
the Music Hall, Boston, and which I gave to 
Lincoln, who read and returned it. He liked 
especially the following expression, which he 
marked with a pencil, and which he in substance 
afterward used in his Gettysburg address : 
‘Democracy is direct self-government, over all 
the people, by all the people, for all the people.’”’ 
The address referred to (Parker’s last great anti- 
slavery address) was delivered July 4, 1858. 

Here, I submit, was the probable origin of 
Linicoln’s phrase. In one variant or another it 





was a great favorite with Parker, often taking 
the exact form that Lincoln gave it, with his 
sure intuition of the best where there was any 
choice of words. 


In a speech delivered by 





Parker in 1850 we find it imbedded in a passage 
which might have been the inspiration of Sew- 
ard's famous ‘‘ irrepressible conflict’? or Lin- 
coln’s ‘* house divided against itself,” a view to 
which Parker continually recurred. In two 
other speeches it stands ‘‘ government of all the 
people, by all the people, for all the people.” 


Its earlhest appearance that | have discovered in 


his writings is in a letter to Rev. Samuel J. May, 
in 1846, where it 1s simply ‘‘ government of all, 
by all, for all.” 

In ‘ Recollections of Abraham Lincoln,” by 
Ward H. Lamon, edited by his daughter, Doro- 
thy Lamon, we are referred, in a chapter on the 
Gettysburg speech, to ‘the preface of the old 
Wycliffe Bible, published a.p. 1324.’’(!) The 
date is of course absurd, it being the date of 
Wyclhiffe’s birth. He died in 1384, and that is 
the year roughly assigned for the completion of 
the Wycliffe-Hereford Bible. I have no means 
of verifying the quotation, which is, “This Bible 
is for the government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” Now, the chance that Lin- 
coln ever saw this Wycliffe Bible or any repro- 
duction of it is infinitesimally small. The chance 
that Parker may have seen it is much greater, for 
he was rich in Bibles, having about one hundred 
different editions in his library, some of them 
very rare. Where Lincoln got the Gettysburg 
phrase does not admit of doubt. His partner, 
Herndon, makes that plain enough. But may 
not Parker have got it from the Wycliffe phrase ? 
It 1s not impossible, but it is most improbable, 
seeing that we find the phrase growing in his 
writings from a form quite unlike that of the 
W yeliffe Bible to a final one not in perfect agree- 
ment with that. I conclude that the resemblance 
to the Wycliffe phrase was a pure coincidence ; 
that Parker evolved the phrase, as used by him, 
from his own consciousness, and that Lincoln 
borrowed it from him and set the jewel in the 
imperishable gold of his Gettysburg address. 














ENGLAND’S LATE BELOVED QUEEN. 


RS. CRAWFORD contributes to the Con- 
temporary Review for February a brief but 
charming article about the Queen. It is a com- 
bination of gloomy foreboding and interesting 
gossip. 
THE QUEEN’S LUCK. 


Mrs. Crawford fears that the death of the 
Queen bodes ill for the British empire abroad. 
She says : 

‘¢To the dark, half-savage races under the 
British crown the Queen was a ‘ totem,’ a super- 
human being. They imagined her an essential 
part of the British system. To most of her 
Asiatic subjects, she was Queen of Kings. The 
Mohammedans thought her in a special degree 
favored by God and predestined to wide author- 
ity and the brightest fortune. Lord Cromer 
three years ago remarked that belief in the 
Queen’s luck greatly facilitated his task in Egypt. 
Mr. Clinton Dawkins, the late Financial Secretary 
of Egypt, has told me that all over the East 
people said: ‘The Queen is visibly the favorite 
of God: Since this is so, why struggle against 
Him?’ The idea that Allah was with her struck 
Mehemet Ali as early as 1840. It prompted him 
to accept the terms Sir Charles Napier offered. 
We may now apprehend a crisis in Asiatic affairs, 
and in all those countries where the Queen was 
regarded as a sort of ‘totem.’”’ 

The gossip of the article is less lugubrious 
reading than the passages in which Mrs. Craw- 
ford tells us how sinister to her was the Diamond 
Jubilee. 

THE QUEEN AT NICE. 


Here are some extracts : 

‘¢Nice is the resort of the gilded class of all 
countries. It is a place where fine feathers are 
thought to make fine birds. But the Queen 
stood above and outside the world of fashion 
there. The little, stout old lady in her donkey- 
chair compelled universal respect. Before she 
lost the use of her limbs I saw her walking on a 
country road near Cannes. Some English ladies 
came up. ‘They had a taste for fine appearances. 
One of them averted her eyes from the Queen as 
her majesty raised her skirt to step over a pud- 
dle. She could not bear to see the inelegant 
easy shoes of her sovereign, the unfashionably 
cut gown and mantle, and a hat with a mush- 
room brim, intended to serve merely as a sun- 
shade. 


LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE QUEEN AT NETLEY. 


‘‘ Notwithstanding the Queen’s propensity to 
mourn the dead in solitary grief, she felt she 
ought to be up and comforting the wounded. 
Those about her feared it might be too much for 
nerves that had been a good deal shaken. But 
go she would. She owed it to her soldiers to say 
kind words to them and herself to give them 
tokens of the sympathy and admiration she felt 
for men who had bravely fought for her and her 
empire. Her sweet kindness prompted her to 
bring baskets of little nosegays culled in the gar- 
dens of Osborne. Each man had his pretty, fra 
grant posy. ‘Be sure,’ said the Queen to her 
gardener, ‘that you gather flowers that have 
not more than come out, and buds that are 
advanced. They will last some days. Also 
gather a sprig of some nicely scented thing for 
each. A fragrant bunch of flowers must be so 
grateful to a poor wounded man in a hospital.’ 
I have these words from the sister of one of the 
Queen’s ladies, who heard her utter them. 


THE QUEEN AND THE WAR. 


‘The same lady told me how it was the 
Queen’s own idea, when she heard Lord Roberts 
had lost his son, to send for Lady Roberts and 
hand her the decoration intended for Lim. She 
subséquently said: ‘What grieves me most is 
that I cannot possibly do more. It would be so 
gratifying to me to be able to do more to soothe 
their grief.’ The same informant said to me last 
November: ‘Nobody could have believed the 
Queen able to make such efforts, and such sus- 
tained efforts. Were it not for her crippled 
state, one might think the war, in rousing her, 
had cured her infirmities. She seems to have 
taken out a new lease of life. Her moral cour- 
age is amazing. We all shrink from opening 
letters and telegrams when we fear bad news. 
Every war-office telegram is brought at once to 
the Queen, and by her orders a secretary opens it 
and reads. The Queen often weeps and sobs in 
listening ; but she listens to the end and does not, 
miss one word.’ 


HER VISIT TO IRELAND. 


‘‘ Another instance of her courage was given 
in conquering her fear of being shot in Ireland. 
It was entirely her own idea to go there. She 
unexpectedly expressed it one morning at the 
breakfast-table. The Princess Beatrice tried to 
dissuade her. All preparations had been made 
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for a trip to the Riviera, and she needed sun- 
shine. Home office and Dublin Castle reports 
were alarming. But the Queen thought it a 
sacred duty to go to Ireland, as ‘the grateful 
admirer of the Irish who had so bravely fought 
and fallen in South Africa.’ The conquest of 
her fear must have helped to exhaust her nervous 
force. 
HOW THE WAR KILLED HER. 


‘¢ The Queen all her life showed moral courage 
in wishing to know the truth, whatever it might 
be. I am informed that after the breakdown of 
health began at Balmoral depressing and harrow- 
ing news was kept back or ‘toned down.’ She 
suspected that she was not kept thoroughly in- 
formed, and chafed. She required, she said, to 
be informed of everything. But, all but blind 
and crippled, she could not enforce utter obedi- 
ence. She finally took the strong course of 
sending for Lord Roberts to hear from his lips 
the whole truth about the war. But she was 
very low when he came. A previous meeting 
with the Duchess of Coburg, who was fresh from 
Germany, with her mind full of sad family 
affairs, had depressed the Queen. Lord Roberts 
may, perhaps, have recoiled from a full revela- 
tion. But whether he did or not, what he said 
vas more than the aged sovereign could bear.” 


Tributes in Verse. 


In the Fortnightly Review the death of the 
Queen is touched upon in the following dignified 
sonnet : 

DEATH. 


[Her Majesty, the Queen of England, died on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 22, 1901, at 6:30 P.M.) 
Grief, and the ache of things that pass and fade, 
The stately pomp, the pall, the open grave, 
These and the solemn thoughts which cannot save 
Our eyes from tears, nor make us less afraid 
Of that dread mystery which God has made :— 
How many thousand thousand men who wave 
Speechless farewells, with hearts forlornly brave, 
Know well the mockery of Death’s parade? 


This cannot help us to transgress the bounds, 
Nor give.us wings to overpass the steep 
Ramparts of heaven which God’s angels keep: 
Wide is the *‘ great gulf fixed:” for us, the mounds 
Of fresh-turned earth; above, sweet peace surrounds 
The painless patience of eternal sleep. 


Sir Theodore Martin contributes the following 
dignified sonnet tothe Nineteenth Century : 


VICTORIA THE GOOD. 


Stifle the throbbing of this haunting pain, 

And dash this tearful sorrow from the eyes! 

She is not dead! Though summoned to the skies, 
Still in our hearts she lives, and there will reign; 
Still the dear memory will the power retain 

To teach us where our foremost duty lies, 

Truth, justice, honor, simple worth to prize, 

And what our best have been to be again, 


























































She hath gone hence, to meet the great, the good, 

The loved ones, yearn’d for through long toilsome years, 
To share with them the blest beatitude, 

Where care is not, nor strife, nor wasting fears, 
Nor cureless ills, nor wrongs to be withstood ; 

Shall thought of this not dry our blinding tears ? 





MR. M’KINLEY AS PRESIDENT. 


M® HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND gives 

in the March Atlantic a well-considered 
and well-informed article under this title. Mr. 
Macfarland begins by saying that nothing illus- 
trates the popular understanding of Mr. McKin- 
ley more than ‘‘the astounding delusion enter- 
tained by some Republicans as well as by many 
Democrats who do not know him, that he is, and 
has been ever since 1895, more or less under the 
influence of Senator Hanna.” Mr. Macfarland 
‘ cuts the idea that Mr. McKinley could be under 
ue domination of any man. ‘‘ Even after taking 
away from President McKinley all the achieve- 
ments of his administration that can possibly be 
credited to others, it must be admitted that he 
has accomplished more than any of his prede- 
cessors, with possibly one or two exceptions, in 
what he has clearly done himself. From such 
work it ought to be easy to infer the workman.”’ 

Mr. Macfarland proceeds to review the Presi- 
dent’s official career and its great political 
happenings, and to show that results prove the 
President’s wisdom at almost every point. Mr. 
Macfarland thinks that in his strictly executive 
work President McKinley has shown administra- 
tive ability of the first order. Mr. McKinley 
and his secretaries revolutionized the business 
methods of the Executive Mansion, and Mr. 
Macfarland thinks President McKinley has kept 
with great success to his policy in making 
appointments—that he must have a suitable man 
for every vacancy. 


THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


‘¢The war with Spain, which President Mc- 
Kinley did everything in his power to prevent, 
gave him the great opportunity of his life, and 
the one that he best improved. In it he lifted 
his administration to the plane of those of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, and linked his name with 
theirs for our time, if not for all time, as the 
liberator of millions from the yoke of Spain. 
The country wanted war, but was not prepared 
for it; the President did not want it, but was 
prepared for it when it came. Throughout the 
war he was not only the actual commander-in- 
chief, but the director of our diplomacy. The 
story of the United States in the summer of 1898 
is as dramatic and as brilliant and as glorious as 
any that history tells. Spain was expelled from 
her last strongholds in the West Indies and in 
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the East Indies, and shut up in the home penin- 
‘sula; the islands she had misgoverned came 
under our flag ; the United States, as the cham- 
pion of the millions whom Spain had oppressed, 
came out of her isolation, and received recogni- 
tion from all the nations. President McKinley 
could say more truthfully than any other man, 
-'This was my work,’ while, with characteristic 
modesty, thoughtfulness, and generosity, he was 
praising and thanking other men, all of whom 
did not deserve to be so praised and thanked.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mr. Macfarland goes into the matter of the 
Philippines with some detail. He says that Presi- 
dent McKinley in sending Admiral Dewey to cap- 
ture or destroy the Spanish fleet in the Philippines 
had no intention of acquiring that archipelago for 
the United States. He merely sought to make 
war most effectively on Spain. Nor, when Ad- 
miral Dewey, having no other port open to him in 
that part of the world, and having shattered the 
only sovereignty there was in the Philippines, 
remained in Manila harbor, was there any inten- 
tion on the part of the President to take even the 
city of Manila as a permanent possession. The 
march of events from May to September was 
rapid. We bought the islands from Spain, the 
President attempted to conciliate the natives with 
che Schurman commission, and then the Taft com- 
mission, and nothing has been left for him, Mr. 
Macfarland thinks, but to force the sovereignty 
of the United States on the Filipinos. 

‘¢ He has argued that only asa sovereign power 
can we guide the Filipinos to self-development and 
self-government ; that a protectorate would be 
impossible, and that we could no more establish 
one, under the arguments of his opponents, ‘ with- 
out the consent of the governed,’ than we could 
establish a government of our own. 

‘« The logic and the practical wisdom have been 
in the President’s argument rather than in that 
of his opponents, many of whom were trying to 
rush us into war with Spain when he was trying 
to prevent it, and are now unwilling to take the 
necessary consequences. They have called Presi- 
dent McKinley, the most democratic of men, an 
‘imperialist,’ and have accused him, known to 
be a lover of peace and a hater of war, of leaning 
to ‘militarism.’ Nevertheless, while the people 
generally have grown as weary as the President 
himself of the long and costly struggle in the 
Philippines, fomented and maintained in a meas- 
ure by the President’s critics, it seems certain 
that a majority of the voters would have con- 
demned at the polls a surrender: to Aguinaldo or 
an abandonment of the purpose of the President 
in the Philippines, and that the overwhelming 
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majority of the President’s reélection means that 
the country believes the time has come when, in 
the providence of God, our nation, reunited by 
war, prosperous and powerful beyond the dreams 
of its founders, must meet new responsibilities in 
new ways.” 


MARK TWAIN ON THE PHILIPPINE PROBLEM. 


BRILLIANT article, entitled ‘‘ To the Per- 

son Sitting in Darkness,” is contributed by 

Mark Twain to the February number of the 

North American Review. The first half of the 

paper is made up of satirical comment on the re- 

cent dealings of the great civilized states of the 

world with the less-favored peoples, while the 

latter portion has specific reference to the conduct 
of the United States in the Philippines. 

Our course of national error began, according 
to Mr. Clemens, when our ‘‘ Master of the Game” 
resolved to take the Philippines. This mistake, 
too, was one quite unlooked for in a master who 
was playing to such good purpose in Cuba. 

‘In Cuba, he was playing the usual and regu- 
lar American game, and it was winning, for there 
is no way to beat it. The Master, contemplating 
Cuba, said: ‘Here is an oppressed and friend- 
less little nation which is willing to fight to be 
free ; we go partners, and put up the strength of 
seventy million sympathizers and the resources 
of the United States: play!’ Nothing but Eu- 
rope combined could call that hand : and Europe 
cannot combine on anything. There, in Cuba, 
he was following our great traditions in a way 
which made us very proud of him, and proud of 
the deep dissatisfaction which his play was pro- 
voking in Continental Europe. Moved by a high 
inspiration, he threw out those stirring words 
which proclaimed that forcible annexation would 
be ‘criminal aggression ;’ and in that utterance 
fired another ‘shot heard round the world.’ The 
memory of that fine saying will be outlived by 
the remembrance of no act of his but one—that 
he forgot it within the twelvemonth, and its hon- 
orable gospel along with it. 


HAVE WE FOLLOWED ‘THE AMERICAN RULES’ ? 


‘¢For presently came the Philippine tempta- 
tion. It was strong; it was too strong, and he 
made that bad mistake: he played the European 
game, the Chamberlain game. It was a pity ; 
it was a great pity, that error; that one grievous 
error, that irrevocable error. For it was the 
very place and time to play the American game 
again. And at no cost. Rich winnings to be 
gathered in, too; rich and permanent; inde- 
structible ; a fortune transmissible forever to the 
children of the flag. Not land, not money, not 
dominion—no, something worth many times more 
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than that dross: our share, the spectacle of a 
nation of long-harassed and persecuted slaves set 
free through our influence ; our posterity’s share, 
the golden memory of that fair deed. . The game 
was in our hands. If it had been played accord- 
ing to the American rules, Dewey would have 
sailed away from Manila as soon as he had de- 
stroyed the Spanish fleet—after putting up a sign 
on shore guaranteeing foreign property and life 
against damage by the Filipinos, and warning 
the powers that interference with the emancipated 
patriots would be regarded as an act unfriendly 
to the United States. The powers cannot com- 
bine, in even a bad cause, and the sign would not 
have been molested.”’ 

In the opinion of our national humorist, then, 
there was nothing for Dewey to do at Manila 
after the Spanish fleet had been destroyed. He 
should have left the Filipinos to get rid of the 
Spanish troops as best they could, and to set up 
a government of their own devising. 





A SKETCH OF THE FAMOUS GENERAL DE WET. 


the World’s Work for March, Mr. Howard 

C. Hillegas gives a sketch of the famous 
General De Wet, who has so successfully eluded 
Lord Roberts and General Kitchener, and who 
has more than any other one man kept alive the 
wonderful resistance of the Boer republics. <A 
dozen times it has been definitely stated that 
De Wet was in such a position that he must be 
captured by the British, but as many times he 
has outwitted his opponents. Far more than 
this, he has been so successful in his offensive 
operations that Mr. Hillegas credits him with 
taking 5,000 British prisoners and destroying 
many millions of dollars’ worth of the enemy’s 
ammunition during six months, when he and his 
entire army had absolutely no supplies but the 
food and ammunition which they could take from 
the British. 


AN UNIMPOSING PRESENCE. 


‘¢TIn personal appearance, General De Wet is 
easily surpassed by every burgher in his com- 
mandos. In searching for the commander-in- 
chief of the forces, one would choose every one 
else first. He is not as tall as the average Boer, 
and he is much less handsome. Usually his 
clothing is as ragged as that of the poorest 
burgher, and when he is astride his favorite old 
horse the commandant-general is an object of 
pity rather than of admiration. This is the re- 
sult of his habit of exchanging articles of cloth- 
ing with those of his men who appeal to him for 
new outfits. It is one of his ways of retaining 


the affection of his men.” 
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Mr. Hillegas describes General De Wet as hav- 
ing a commonly gentle disposition, but a most 
violent temper when aroused. When the time 
for action comes, he turns into a stern martinet. 
While forming the plans for battle or movement 
he talks over the details with everybody ; but 





GEN. CHRISTIAN DE WET. 


when the time comes to act, even his most trusted 
lieutenants do not know his purpose. 

‘¢The most marked characteristics of the com- 
mandant-general are his imperturbability under 
adverse conditions, his zealous devotion to official 
work, his effervescent humor, his kindness to the 
burghers and prisoners, his great regard for the 
opinions of the enemy, and his unbounded, inex- 
tinguishable faith in the ultimate success of his 
and his country’s cause. Although the greater 
part of his life has been devoted to peaceful pas- 
toral pursuits, De Wet is as calm a fighter as 
though he had been a soldier from his youth. 
At Rooivaal, in June, while Lord Kitchener and 
thirty thousand troops were trying to capture 
him, De Wet spent a half-day in leisurely look- 
ing over his devastated farm. As he was return- 
ing to his laager, a dispatch-rider brought him 
the information that the British had occupied a 
certain favorable position. ‘Come,’ he said, 
quietly, as he remounted his pony, ‘let us scoot! ’ 
The following day Kitchener reported De Wet’s 
escape.” 




















DE WET AS A HUMORIST. 


‘¢ By his men he is regarded as the greatest 
humorist in the commandos, and they are con- 
stantly enjoying his jokes. Not long ago he 
promised three prisoners their freedom if they 
agreed to carry a message to their general. The 
message which the British general read was: 
Please chain these three men; I am catching 
them every day.’ In April he and fifteen of his 
men rode to Dewetsdorp, where he was born, for 
the purpose of visiting his father. Late in the 
‘evening they discovered that McQueenie’s Irish 
Fusileers, three hundred strong, occupied the 
town. Promptly he sent this grim message to 
the British commander : ‘Surrender, or we shall 
annex you.’ At sunrise next morning De Wet 
had his entire commando on the spot, and after a 
short battle the Fusileers were captured. While 
he was leading his forces northward from Wepe- 
ner to Thaba N’Chu, with the British in close pur- 
suit, he received a message from one of the com- 
mandants in the rear asking for reinforcements 
for that part of the hard-pressed column. De 
Wet replied : ‘If you can’t fight your way through, 
you deserve to be caught.’ After capturing vast 
quantities of stores and clothing, four thousand 
shells, and enough small-arms ammunition to 
supply his army for more than two years, on his 
own farm at Rooivaal, in June, De Wet remarked 
to one of his generals : ‘That’s a better crop than 
I ever raised on that place in peace times.’ Even 
in his favorite way of giving a command to move, 
‘Come, let us scoot,’ there is a touch of humor, 
for the last word is one he has borrowed from his 
enemy’s language.” 

Mr. Hillegas credits De Wet with a very small 
opinion of Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, 
but says that the Boer chieftain has a profound 
respect for General French, the British cavalry 
officer, and that he has expressed a desire to be 
captured by him, if he is ever captured, concern- 
ing which he is skeptical. 


THE CONFEDERATE GENERAL, FORREST. 


ISHOP GAILOR, of Tennessee, contributes 
to the Sewanee Review for January a very 
readable sketch of the military career of Gen. 
Nathan Bedford Forrest, the Confederate cavalry 
leader, of whom General Sherman once wrote : 
‘« After all, I think Forrest was the most remark- 
able man our Civil War produced on either 
side.” 

Forrest’s first engagement, at Sacramento, 
Ky., illustrated the tactics that he followed with 
such marked success throughout the war—dis- 
mounting about one-third of his men in front as 
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skirmishers, and then attacking with the others 
in two divisions on flank and rear. 

Passing over the surrender of Fort Donelson, 
to which Forrest refused to be a party and which 
Bishop Gailor characterizes as ‘‘ disgraceful,” the 
next important action in which Forrest had a 
part was Shiloh, where he captured a battery, 
and on the retreat to Corinth he “saved the 
Confederate army from destruction by checking 
Sherman’s advance.” 


A DASHING LEADER. 


Forrest's subsequent exploits are thus related 
by Bishop Gailor : 

‘« Within three weeks, however, he was again 
ready for action, and made a raid into middle 
Tennessee that astounded his enemies, and so 
began the marvelous career of audacity and suc- 
cess that ended only with the Civil War. With 
1,500 men he swooped upon the fortifications at 
Murfreesboro, destroyed the railway station and 
the forts, took 1,200 prisoners, including two 
brigadier-generals, Crittenden and Duffield, de- 
stroyed $700,000 worth of stores, captured 60 
wagons, 500 mules and horses, one battery of 
artillery, and escaped in safety, with the loss of 
but 16 killed and 25 wounded. The country 
swarmed with Federal troops, and Forrest’s es- 
cape reads like a chapter in fiction. General 
Buell wrote: ‘Our guards are gathered up by 
Forrest as easily as he would herd cattle. Why 
don’t you do something ?’ 

‘¢ After checking Buell’s advance upon Bragg, 
who had marched into Kentucky, Forrest was 
again relieved of his command (November, 1862), 
and was ordered back to Tennessee to raise and 
equip another, if he could. 

‘¢ By December 1 a new brigade of 2,000 men 
had gathered round him at Columbia; but they 
had virtually no arms, ammunition, or other 
equipment, and the only source of supply was 
the enemy’s garrisons. Forrest accordingly ven- 
tured to cross the Tennessee River, though it was 
patrolled by gunboats, and marched with his 
small brigade into west Tennessee in the face 
of more than 12,000 Federal troops. He eluded 
pursuit, captured Colonel Ingersoll and his com- 
mand near Jackson, captured the garrison at 
Forked Deer Creek, then captured Trenton and 
its garrison, and again Union City with its gar- 
rison, and destroyed immense quantities of stores. 
Being surrounded finally by three brigades, he 
attacked one after the other and made his escape 
in safety, taking with him 500 recruits, full sup- 
plies of arms, ammunition, horses, and clothes 
for his men, together with 5 pieces of artillery, 
11 cannons, 38 wagons and teams, and 1,500 
prisoners.” 
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In his account of Forrest’s raid into west Ten- 
nessee, in 1863, Bishop Gailor quotes the words 
of ‘‘a Northern correspondent,” who wrote : 

‘‘In the face of 10,000 Federal troops, For- 
rest, with less than 4,000, has marched right 
through the Sixteenth Army Corps, nine miles 





























GEN. N. B. FORREST. 


from Memphis, carried off 100 wagons, 200 cat- 
tle, 3,000 conscripts, destroyed several railroads 
and many towns.” 

In his successful attack on Gen. William S. 
Smith, Forrest stated that he had 2,500 men en- 
gaged against 7,000. 


PERSONAL QUALITIES. 


Summarizing General Forrest's personal char- 
acteristics, Bishop Gailor says : 

‘¢ He was a man of immense physical strength 
and size, and as resolute and audacious in per- 
sonal rencounters as in open battle. His temper 
was terrific when roused, and his language was 
often violent and profane, but never vulgar or 
obscene. He detested uncleanness, as he de- 
spised wanton cruelty and oppression. In the 
midst of a battle, when his own life was in peril, 
he was known to rescue a woman and a child 
from danger and carry them to a place of safety. 
While he thrashed a scout with hickory withes 
for giving him second-hand information, he de- 
graded one of his best officers for trifling with 
the affections of a woman. He was unlearned, 
but notilliterate. A pen, he said once, reminded 
him of a snake; and his spelling was consistently 
wrong: but his natural eloquence could move his 
troops toenthusiasm. He did not know the first 
principles of the drill, being astonished at the 








effect of a trumpet-call upon disciplined soldiers, 
and yet in his general plan of battle he instinc- 
tively adopted the matured tactics of Napoleon. 
He exercised an authority as a general that was 
absolutely intolerant of the slightest variation or 
disobedience, and yet he was the genial compan- 
ion of his subordinates and was foremost in ex- 


posing himself in every battle. He had twenty- 


nine horses killed under him, and with his own 
hand slew thirty men.” 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT MARS. 


N the March number of McClure’s, Prof. 
Edward 8. Holden, formerly. the director of 
the Lick Observatory, exposes the crudities of 
much of the speculation regarding the planet 
Mars with which the newspapers have made us 
familiar. The popular misconceptions of the 
whole subject are largely due, in Professor Hol- 
den’s opinion, to the mistaken nomenclature early 
adopted by observers in their descriptions of the 
planet. People have been taught that Mars has 
‘«continents,’’ ‘‘seas,” ‘‘lakes,”’ ‘‘ canals,” etc., 
and so have almost taken for granted the exist- 
ence of abundant ‘‘land,” ‘‘ water,” and ‘¢ air,” 
in the sense in which these terms are employed 
on theearth. From this assumption the existence 
of human life on Mars did not seem a wholly 
unreasonable inference. 


ABSENCE OF WATER AND AIR. 


Professor Holden shows the groundlessness of 
this assumption. Sir William Herschel, it is 
true, declared in 1783 that there was a close an- 
alogy between Mars and the earth, and Professor 
Holden admits that the point on which he founded 
his conclusion was at the time well taken. 

“He observed that the poles of Mars were 
sometimes covered with polar caps of a white 
material that he assumed to besnow. The ‘snow’ 
was greatest in amount when the poles were 
coldest, just as happens on the earth. As the 
amount of solar heat increased, the ‘snow-caps’ 
grew smaller and gradually disappeared. He 
supposed them to melt and to become water. 
The explanation was correct, so far as his knowl- 
edge then went. We now know two facts that 
make it impossible. In the first place, according 
to the best knowledge attainable, the temperature 
of Mars is always far below the freezing-point. 
Water can never melt on Mars. In the second 
place, there is, in fact, little or no water on Mars. 
The observations at the Lick Observatory have 
shown this conclusively, and this result is now 
generally accepted. 

‘¢The ‘polar caps’ exist, however. What are 
they? The answer is that it is not (yet) certainly 
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They are X for the present, like Pro- 
fessor Roentgen’s rays. It is very likely that 
they may be composed of carbon dioxide. This 
vaporizes (and becomes invisible) at —109 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. At a lower 
temperature than this it is deposited as a white 
‘snow.’ <A layer an inch thick (or less) would 
account for all the observed phenomena. This 
explanation inay not be correct, but it is worthy 
of serious examination. Whether it is correct or 
not, it is certain that the polar caps of Mars are 
not composed of ‘snow.’ Snow is water, and 
there is no water to speak of on the planet. More- 
over, the polar caps ‘melt,’ and the temperature 
of the arctic regions of Mars is always below the 
melting temperature of water. The polar caps of 
Mars are not ‘ snow ;’ they may be carbon dioxide ; 
they certainly are composed of some substance 
that acts very much as carbon dioxide would act 
if it were exposed to such conditions as exist at 
the poles of Mars,—let us call it X for the present, 
after the safe and scientific fashion of Professor 
Roentgen. 


known. 


HUMAN LIFE IMPOSSIBLE. 


‘¢ Not only is there no water on Mars, but there 
is no air, or very little. Spectroscopic observa- 
tions at the Lick Observatory, far more complete 
and thoroughgoing than those made at other 
stations, lead to the conclusion that the atmos- 
phere on Mars is certainly less in amount than 
that surrounding the summits of the highest 
Himalayan peaks. It is probably much less than 
this ; at any rate there is not sufficient air to sus- 
tain human life. It is by no means certain that 
what air there is, is of the right kind for human 
beings to breathe. All telescopic observation 
leads to the conclusion that there are no clouds 
on Mars. If there were air and water, clouds 
would certainly form. In thousands of observa- 
tions, clouds have not been seen. The sky of 
Mars is absolutely sunny.” ow 

Professor Holden feels justified in concluding 
that ‘‘ there is not the slightest reason to believe 
that human life can exist on the planet Mars. If 
by some miracle a man were suddenly transported 
to that planet, he would undoubtedly freeze solid 
in an exceedingly short time. He would find no 
water there, nor sufficient air to breathe. It is 
more than likely that what air there may be is of 
a kind fatal to human life. So far as we know, 
there is no likelihood that life exists on any other 
planet than the earth. There is not a scintilla of 
evidence to show that Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and the rest are better fitted to sustain 
human life than Mars. 

‘¢ These are not the conclusions that have been 
generally accepted by the readers of recent pop- 
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But any one who 
will take the pains to examine all the evidence 
can come to no other judgment.” 


ular astronomical literature. 





TELEPHONING ACROSS THE OCEAN. 


HE successful device of Dr. Pupin, of Colum- 

bia University, is described in the World’s * 

Work for March by William A. Anthony, a de- 

vice by which it is expected conversations may 

be held between New York and London or be- 

tween New York and San Francisco. Not only 

will Dr. Pupin’s invention make it possible to tele- 

phone to much greater distances than before, but 

it will render far more distinct messages sent over 
distances of a few hundred miles. 

Mr. Anthony describes the new invention briefly 
by saying that it consists of putting coils of wire 
at certain intervals about the wire which trans- 
mits the waves of sound. This device makes a 
difference in the vibrations and preserves them a 
greater distance. 

The imperfections of electrical conductors have 
hitherto limited the distances over which tele- 
phonic conversation can be carried on. On long 
lines of wire the waves gradually decay and be- 
come too feeble to be reproduced by the receiving 
apparatus. It had been suggested that by intro- 
ducing frequent induction-coils into the circuit 
some improvement might be made; but the the- 
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ory had never been worked out by mathematical 
formule, and various attempts have failed for 
this reason. 

Dr. Pupin went to work on this principle, and 
finally, in experimenting with a cable 250 miles 
long, found that only 1-250,000 part of the cur- 
rent reached the receiver until he had put the 

- coils of wire around the cable at intervals, while 
with the coils brought within proper distances of 
one another no less than 1-40 of the original cur- 
rent reached the receiving end. The device of 
Dr. Pupin has already been bought by the Bell 


Telephone Company for a very large sum, as- 


reported by the newspapers. Mr. Anthony ex- 
presses doubt as to whether this company has 
purchased the invention to develop or sup- 
press it. 

‘¢On a land telephone line it is sufficient to in- 
sert these coils of wire about every two miles. 
They may be small, plain coils of wire, insulated 
and wound on a spool, without mechanism of any 
kind, placed on the tops of poles; and they will 
be inconspicuous. 

‘¢On an ocean cable the coils must be put 
much nearer together than on a land line, but 
the mathematical theory tells how near—about 
one-eighth of a mile—and what must be their 
dimensions—about 2x 2x3 inches. They must 
be so constructed as to form part of the ocean 
cable and be included in its protecting sheath. 





THE SUCCESSFUL INVENTOR’S CAREER. 


‘¢ Dr. Pupin is still a young man, not yet forty- 
three, for he was born on the military frontier of 
Austria in 1858. He came to America at the 
age of sixteen. As he himself frankly states it : 
‘IT ran away from school, and came here to earn 
my way by working in the shops and elsewhere.’ 
But he worked into Columbia College and grad- 
uated there in 1883. He went to Cambridge 
University in England after his graduation and 
studied the higher mathematics. He was the 
first American student to receive the John Tyn- 
dal fellowship, upon which he went to Berlin and 
studied physics under Helmholtz, and took his 
degree of Ph.D. Up to this time he never had 
felt any particular interest in electricity. His stud- 
ies in Berlin were directed especially to physical 
chemistry, which he hoped to make his life-work. 

‘¢He returned to the United States in 1889, 
but no professorships nor assistant’s positions of 
physical chemistry opened to him, and with much 
regret he gave up that work to accept an in- 
structorship in mathematical electricity at Colum- 
bia University.” . 

Dr. Pupin received $200,000 in cash for the 
use of his device, and $7,500 a year during the 
life of the invention. 
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THE LAST EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF ANDREE. 


ea May 20, 1899, a Swedish expedition left 

Stockholm with the object of finding any 
possible trace concerning the fate of Andrée. 
Several similar expeditions had before this gone 
forth, but all of them had hitherto been conducted 
in the direction of Franz Joseph Land, Spitz- 
bergen, and Northern Siberia, where nothing, 
however, of real importance had been found. 
This expedition, the last that has been made, was 
therefore to extend its searches along the north- 
eastern coast of Greenland, which part of the polar 
regions none of the former expeditions had in- 
vestigated, and where, according to the highest 
authoritative opinions, the unhappy explorer most 
likely had landed and left some trace, 1f he had 
been carried alive over the vast fields of volar ice. 

The chief of this last expedition was the emi- 
nent arctic explorer, A. G. Nathorst. Concern- 
ing his explorations, which were made on the 
steamer Antarctic, Mr. Nathorst writes a lengthy 
and very interesting account in a recent number 
of the Swedish scientific monthly, Ymer, from 
which we quote as follows : 


DANGERS OF THE ICE-FIELDS. 


‘¢On the morning of June 10 the Antarctic 
arrived at 70° 40’ lat. and 15° 13’ W. lon. 
There the great mass of pack-ice made it neces- 
sary to continue in an easterly direction, and on 
the 12th anchor was thrown on the south shore 
of Jan Mayen, notable for having some of the 
most northerly volcanoes on earth. Nothing 
could here be found of Andrée, however, and 
after some scientific observations and collections 
had been made, the journey was continued on 
the 24th in a north- northwesterly direction, 
till the steamer reached the pack-ice which 
is found in the Siberian Polar Sea, and from 
there drifted past the pole, down along the east 
coast of Greenland. It was in this ice that the 
famous Fram was carried away, and there scores 
of vessels and hundreds of seafarers have drifted 
to destruction. 

‘Surrounded by heavy fogs, we followed the 
line of the ice, looking for an opportunity to 
enter, which we were able to do for the first time 
on June 27, at 73° 12’ lat. and 5° 10’ W. lon. 
Steering in a northwesterly direction, we had 
some 40 Swedish (about 270 English) miles to 
press through the ice to reach the Pendulum 
Islands. This inner ice is peculiarly and con- 


stantly dirty. The dirt is made up of mud and 
driftwood, among which can be found even 
small branches, mostly of arctic mosses and trees. 
The nearer we came toward the coast the more 
solidly packed the ice became, making our con- 
tinued journey ever harder. 


In some places the 























ice-fields were many miles wide. They are not 
even and plane, but resemble a snow-covered, 
slightly hilly plateau. 
field, one fully realizes the difficulties encoun- 
tered by Nansen on his famous expedition. On 
the walls the snow covers all the hollows between 
the packed ice-blocks, so that one often sinks 
down to the elbows in it. And on the sides the 
snow lies in deep ravines, making progress ex- 
tremely difficult. Every once in a while one 
steps through the snow into the water below.” 


A SNOW-STORM IN JULY. 


Constantly on the lookout for opportunities 
to land and search the coast, the expedition 
moved slowly southward, patiently overcoming 
dense fogs, heavy gales, and the changeable, 
dangerous drift-ice. Every place where was 
thought to exist a possibility of finding some 
trace or other of Andrée was carefully exam- 
ined, but without any results. 

Nearing Franz Joseph Fiord, the expedition 
was given an opportunity to witness a peculiar 
natural phenomenon, such as is to be seen, pos- 
sibly, only in Greenland. Mr. Nathorst deseribes 
it thus : 

‘¢On the morning of the 21st it commenced 
to snow. The blizzard continued the whole of 
that day, and the snow fell so thickly that 
we had to clear it from the decks. It was a 
strange sight to see the snow-clad country, where 
only two days before we had walked around, 
troubled by mosquitoes and the warmth, while 
butterflies and hopmoths flew among the richly 
colored flowers.” 


THE FIORDS OF GREENLAND. 


‘Continuing our journey, we sometimes had to 
make long circuits on account of the ice that in 
places was many years old, as it was five meters 
thick and formed a real barrier, even and un- 
broken. On the afternoon of July 28, we passed 
down along the Liverpool coast, notable because 
of its steep and rugged mountains. The country 
had an imposing Alpine nature with its many 
glaciers. Here the robin redbreast breeds in 
enormous numbers. Red snow could be seen on 
every side, and all around us floated majestic ice- 
mountains, being in some places twice higher than 
the high masts of the Antarctic.” 

The following evening an anchorage was found 
off Cape Stewart, the most southerly point on the 
coast that was visited by this expedition. 

‘‘We stayed here a day and a night, where- 
upon we steamed up Hurry Inlet, which up to this 
time had not been visited by any scientific expedi- 
tion. We made some very interesting geological 
observations, besides shooting two white wolves. 
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‘¢On August 7 we left again for the North, 
and arrived two days later off Franz Joseph 
Fiord, which, as far as I know, had not been 
visited since 1870. Steaming up the fiord, we 
saw the high mountains covering its sides, dressed 
by flower-beds of rich red, gray, and brown. 
Numerous and fantastic were the ice-mountains, 
clapping and cracking all the time with the report 
of cannon-shots. Sometimes one of the giants 
capsized, and the surges made our steamer rock - 
as if in a heavy sea. During the night we passed 
the German Teufel’sschloss, a magnificent, richly 
colored mountain, lying on the shore of a rather 
narrow passage almost closed by ice-mountains. 
Further in we steamed between perpendicular 
mountain-walls, 1,200 to 1,800 meters high, over 
which waterfalls darted, dissolved into foam, and 
gathered again, till they plunged into the fiord. 
Looking up to the mountain-tops, one had to 
bend the head backward, as they seemed to hang 
straight over us. Ashore we found how rich is 
the flora of Greenland’s fiords. There the grass 
grows a yard high. The dwarf birch and the 
arctic wicker are as big as bushes. There also we 
were delighted at the sight of our lovely northern 
bluebells, which were even larger than they are 
at home. In some places we picked great ripe 
bilberries. A bath among the drift-ice was 
delicious, although we could not stay long in it, 
as the water was only four or five degrees above 
the freezing-point.” 

Having sounded the bottom of the narrow 
fiord at a depth of 763 meters, the expedition 
was continued through the many inlets and 
sounds that cut into the shores of this part of 
the coast. An enthusiastic description is given 
by Mr. Nathorst of the peculiarly beautiful scenic 
effects that were witnessed on all sides in the 
fiords, with their steep mountain-shores, here 
covered by glittering snow, there overspread with 
flowers and grasses in brilliant colors. 

‘«The journey was not free from dangers, as 
we steamed in waters that had never before been 
visited by any vessel or white man. Often we 
passed small islands, some of them situated in 
the middle of the big fiord, and, sounding, we 
found the depth suddenly changing from 100 to 
15 meters. We had to steam with the utmost 
caution in the very narrow sounds, as we did not 
know where a submarine island was hidden ; and 
if we had run aground, it would have been prob- 
lematic how to get free again. On August 30 
we left the coast of Greenland, having spent there 
eight delightful weeks; and on September 17 
we cast anchor again in the harbor of Stockholm, 
having finished our expedition.” 

Concerning the searches made for Andrée, Mr. 
Nathorst says, in conclusion : 
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‘«Tt is needless to state that we, in all places 
visited, made the most thorough search after 
some trace of our old explorer. But as on the 
whole distance, between 70 degrees and 75 de- 
grees, no such traces were found, I have to con- 
fess that I do not believe that he ever reached 
this coast alive. I say ‘alive,’ because if the 
balloon had fallen down with the occupants dead, 
it would be next to impossible to find it among 
the thousand glaciers, ice-mountains, fiords, and 
valleys.” 





NEWFOUNDLAND’S RAILROAD. 

Fi exposition of the Newfoundland railroad 

question, which figured so prominently in 

the elections of 1900, is contributed to the Cana- 

dian Magazine for February by Mr. P. T. Me- 

Grath, the editor of the St. John’s Hvening 
Herald. 

When it is remembered that a majority of the 

inhabitants of Newfoundland depend on the sea 
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world, with an area of 42,000 square miles, its 
entire population of 200,000 is scattered around 
the coast-line in innumerable little fishing ham- 
lets, within sight or sound of the sea which pro- 
vides a sustenance for the hardy toilers. There 
are not to-day three settlements in the island 
lacking an outlet by sea. For a maritime people 
like this, therefore, to undertake railway-build- 
ing would seem to have been a policy little short 
of insane. The whole interior was an untraversed 
wilderness, with possibilities in the matter of agri- 
culture and lumbering only vaguely defined. The 
value of its minerals, notably copper, was more 
assured, and the argument upon which the new 
departure was based was that the population, 
having grown to a point where the fisheries had 
ceased to be a support, was entitled to have the 
potential wealth of the interior developed and 
new irdustrial avenues opened up for the needy 
and unemployed.” 

The attempt of a private corporation to build a 
road ended in failure, after 60 miles 
of narrow-gauge track had been con- 
structed, and the colonial government 

. next undertook the building of a sec- 
tion of the road as a public work, 





defraying the cost from the colonial 
treasury. This method of procedure 
had, in turn, to be abandoned, be- 





























cause of its costliness ; and it was de- 
cided to secure, for the completion of 
the line, the services of an outside 
contractor. Mr. R. G. Reid, of Mon- 
treal, agreed to build the road for 
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MAP OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND RAILROAD SYSTEM. 


for a livelihood,—cod, seal, salmon, and herring 
fisheries forming the principal industries of the 
colony,—it does not seem remarkable that rail- 
road-building was postponed to a late period in 
the development of the province. By way of 
comment on this phase of the situation, Mr. Mc- 
Grath says : 

‘¢ Though the island is the tenth largest in the 





$15,600 per mile, payable in 40-year 
34-per-cent. colonial bonds. Under 
this contract, Mr. Reid was to con- 
struct 280 miles of road. The con- 
tract was signed in 1890, and within 
three years the work was nearly com- 
pleted. By that time, however, an 
extension to Port-aux-Basques was 
demanded, and Mr. Reid contracted 
to complete that line also, on the 
same terms. 

The next step in Newfoundland’s 
railroad transactions was the govern- 
ment’s purchase, from the English 
bondholders -of the old company, of 
the original section of road. Imme- 
diately after this purchase, in 1897, the Liberal 
ministry was defeated, and the Conservatives, 
under Sir James Winter, came into power. In 
the meantime, the operation of the road had 
been undertaken by Mr. Reid, in return for 
5,000 acres of land for each mile operated. 
This arrangement, however, was to expire in 
1903. 
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THE ‘‘ REID DEAL.” 


The provisions of the famous contract known 
as the ‘‘ Reid deal,” concluded by the Winter 
ministry soon after its accession to power, are 
stated by Mr. McGrath as follows : 

‘¢Mr. Reid undertook to operate the entire rail- 
way system of the colony, 638 miles, for fifty years 
for a further land grant of 2,500 acres to each 
mile of track ; and he purchased the reversion of 
the ownership on the property at the end of that 
period for a present payment of $1,000,000. 

‘¢The colony had built a graving-dock at St. 
John’s some years previously. It would make an 
excellent deep-water terminal for his railway, and 
he purchased it for $325,000 ; it cost $560,000. 

‘¢To properly operate his trains and steamers, 
Mr. Reid purchased the colonial telegraph sys- 
tem, 1,000 miles in length, for $125,000, the 
rates to be reduced one-half at the expiration of 
the Anglo-American monopoly in 1904. 

‘«Tnstead of casual steamers around the coast, 
Mr. Reid procured a franchise for eight modern 
high-class boats, for thirty years, at subsidies 
aggregating $92,300, with a subsidy of $42,000 
for the carriage of mails by train, or $135,300 
per annum, in all. 

‘¢The total of the land grants amounted to 
over 4,000,000 acres. Provision for the develop- 
ment of these was made, and they were regarded 
as being the foundation of the possibilities of the 
whole extraordinary undertaking.” 

Including the $1,750,000 that had been paid 
to the English bondholders for the original 
section, Mr. McGrath estimates the cost to the 
colony of the whole system at $10,000,000, and 
he naively adds: ‘‘What the masses of the 
people were never able to understand was, how 
the government came to sell this to Mr. Reid for 
barely $1,000,000.” 


MR. KRUGER IN FRANCE, 


Dee place of honor in the Revue de Paris for 
January is given to an article by M. Van 
Hamel, containing his impressions and recollec- 
tions of the unparalleled reception accorded to 
Mr. Kriger in France. It might seem, now that 
the hymns of welcome have died away and the 
flowers and garlands have faded, that it was use- 
less to tell again the story of Mr. Kriger’s prog- 
ress through France ; but as a matter of fact M. 
Van Hamel’s paper is full of interesting details. 
It was not simply to listen to the hurrahs of 
the populace that the old man came to France ; 
he wished to know precisely what the people and 
the government of France would have to say to 
him ; above all, he intended to speak himself, to 
answer and to discuss. He had need of an inter- 
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preter, and M. Van Hamel was that interpreter, 
a delicate, indeed a dangerous task, which, how- 
ever, he assures us, was turned into a delight by 
what he calls the immense kindness and patient 
simplicity of Mr. Kriger. 

‘“‘T have been taught,’’ said Mr. Kriger to M. 
Van Hamel, ‘‘but I am notascholar. I build 
my phrases as I understand them, and I do not 
always finish them; and I am a little bit con- 
fused with grammar, as I have not had time to 
seek her favors actively ; you will arrange all 
that for me.”’ Mr. Kriger was referring to the 
difference between the Boer idiom—the Taal, as 
it is called—and the literary Dutch language. 

He went on to tell M. Van Hamel that he had 
come to France to ask for the stoppage of the 
war by the only honorable means—namely, arbitra- 
tion—and he declared that the barbarities of the 
English had attained their last limits ; that in his 
experience of Kaffir warfare he had not found 
the natives so barbarous as soldiers of the Queen; 
that the Boer farms were burned and their women 
and children left without a roof over their heads 
and often without bread. 

Another time he told M. Van Hamel to say 
that the English had forced the Boers to retreat, 
not by superior military skill, but by the supe- 
riority of numbers. ‘‘ We have not been con- 
quered,” he said, “‘ but we have been submerged.” 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


| ig the February number of the Southern 

Workman, published at Hampton Institute, 
President George T. Winston, of the North Car- 
olina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
makes an able plea for the industrial training of 
both races in the South. 

After pointing out some of the mistakes made 
by the Government and by private Northern 
philanthropy in attempting to improve the lot 
of the Southern negro after the Civil War, Pres- 
ident Winston declares that the resultant of these 
well-meant efforts on the part of those who did 
not understand the black race or its needs was 
to arouse the interests and energies of the race 
in the direction of political, religious, social, 
and educational, rather than toward industrial, 
achievement. 


THE NEGRO PROBLEM IN ITS ECONOMIC ASPECTS. 


Considering the material side of the Southern 
negro’s existence, President Winston shows that 
the war left him in worse condition than in slav- 
ery, and that, while improvement has been made, 
the opportunities for industrial advancement have 
been too generally neglected and will not always 
remain open. He says: 
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‘The real struggle of the negro race is indus- 
trial. It is a struggle for better living—for bet- 
ter food, better clothing, and a better home ; for 
a house with more rooms than one, where a fam- 
ily may live together in decency and modesty ; 
for better sanitation and better health, for free- 
dom from debt, for skill in labor, for thrift, 
economy, and industry, for opportunity and abil- 
ity to earn $2 or $3 or $4 or $5 a day, instead of 
10 cents or 30 cents or 50 cents. This is the 
real race struggle. It was the real struggle on 
emancipation ; and it will remain the real strug- 
gle until the negro wins it, and through the vic- 
tory rises to a higher intellectual, moral, religious, 
social, and political life; or, until he fails and 
slowly passes out of life,—an incompetent. 

‘It is easier to diagnose the case than to pre- 
scribe the remedy. It seems to me, however, 
that the things to be done now are the things 
which should have been done on emancipation. 

‘¢1, Let government and philanthropy unite 
in giving the race industrial training and stimu- 
lating them to industrial achievement. The 
whole field of skilled labor is still open to them 
in the South. But, unless they occupy it soon, 
the opportunity will be gone. Metal-working, 
wood-working, textile industries, manufactures 
of all sorts, now offer negroes as well as whites 
abundant opportunities for the exercise of skilled 
labor. 

‘¢2. Let them be encouraged as much as pos- 
sible to agriculture ; for in this occupation they 
can most easily procure homes and be independ- 
ent of race friction, prejudice, and oppression. 
I am inclined to believe that the negro is not far 
enough from nature to live in cities and towns. 
He isa child of nature, and his home is in the 
country. <A fearful rate of mortality among the 
negroes prevails in nearly all the Southern cities 
and towns; it is not so in the country. With 
land selling at $5 to $10 an acre, and with tim- 
ber abundant, it is possible for any industrious 
family to purchase a small farm, construct a house, 
and furnish a home. Lack of space forbids my 
dwelling upon the advantages of a farm for the 
proper rearing of children in a negro family com- 
pared with the disadvantages of towns and cities. 

‘¢3, The race should let alone political mat- 
ters, leaving them to be settled by the whites, 
whose sense of justice and self-interest, as soon 
as the irritation of the past is allayed, will not 
only protect the negro in his rights, but will also 
invite him and assist him to larger development. 

‘‘4, The friendly relations so long existing 
between the negroes and the whites in the Southern 
States should be restored. It is frightful to con- 
sider how unrestrained the present generation of 
negroes is growing up. Their parents have 





help of the white race to do this work. 
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neither the knowledge nor the character to train 
them properly. The schools and the churches 
are unequal to the task. The negro needs the 
It can- 
not be done through a few missionaries or even 
through millions of dollars freely given to schools 
and colleges. For the proper rearing of negro 
children, indeed—for the proper restraint, guid- 
ance, development, and progress of adult negroes— 
the race needs the daily and hourly sympathy, 
support, help, and inspiration of the Southern 
whites.” 

President Winston complains of a certain lack 
of personal sympathy between the new genera- 
tions of the two races. Such sympathy existed 
under slavery, but since the war it has gradually 
disappeared. To this he attributes the differing 
standards of morality for the two races, which 
are found almost everywhere. Public sentiment 
can no longer be brought to bear on the negro as 
an instrumentality for promoting morality. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR THE WHITES. 


President Winston’s reason for regarding the 
industrial education of the Southern white man 
as of no less importance than that of the blacks 
is that, unless both races in the South are trained, 
one will pull back the other. 

‘« Tf the unit of labor, whether white or black, 
be inefficient, untrained, unskilled, and unedu- 
cated, it will lower and degrade the whole sys- 
tem of labor. In slavery, a large class of whites 
were less trained industrially than the best class 
of negroes. Indeed, they were held down, hin- 
dered, and crushed by competition with slave 
labor. Their condition to-day merits the atten- 
tion not only of State, city, and county govern- 
ments, but also of the national government and 
of philanthropists throughout the country. These 
peopie are a product of slavery no less than the 
negroes. Their elevation, education, and indus- 
trial progress are absolutely essential both to the 
elevation and progress of the negro and to the 
safety of the South. It would have been well 
for these people, as well as for the negroes, if the 
national government, aided by philanthropy, had 
established at the close of the war throughout 
the Southern States a system of technological 
colleges, normal training-schools, and manual- 
labor schools, and had introduced into all the 
public-school systems prévision for extensive and 
thorough manual training. 

‘Under slavery, labor was degraded, and 
highly skilled labor was almost an impossibility. 
In a free state, labor must be elevated, and every 
laborer made as skillful as possible. The su- 
preme need of the South to-day for both races is 
industrial education, without which the whites 
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are doomed to industrial inferiority and isola- 
tion, and the negroes to gradual decay and ex- 
tinction, or to a permanent condition more de- 
grading than slavery.” 
THE POLITICAL ISOLATION OF THE SOUTH. 
HAT Southern men fully realize the unpleas- 
ant phases of the South’s present position 
in national politics is made clear by two of the 
articles in the January number of that able 
Southern quarterly, the Sewanee Review. The 
Hon. 8S. S. P. Patteson, of the Richmond bar, 
writing on ‘*The Political Isolation of the 
South,” deprecates, as not only a Southern, but 
a national misfortune, ‘‘any policy which must 
place the Southern States in opposition to almost 
all of the great questions of the day, and at the 
same time keep them out of any representation 
in the national cabinet, or any of the leading 
places of the nation.” 


A FALSE SECTIONALISM. 


Mr. Patteson charges that the free-silver Dem- 
ocrats have revived sectionalism, and ‘have es- 
tablished a new Mason and Dixon’s line, this 
time south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers.” 
Outside of the South, the only States carried for 
free silver in the last election were Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, and Nevada. Commenting on 
this fact, Mr. Patteson says : 

“The whole world knows that our real interests 
are necessarily nearer to New York and the 
Eastern States than to those so far west of the 
Mississippi. The four Western States which were 
carried have 13 electoral votes, and those which 
we lost from the South—Maryland and West 
Virginia, to which may be fairly added Delaware 
—have 16. There never was a time in the his- 
tory of the country when the party showed such 
unmistakable weakness. 

‘¢ The recent vote of the South does not prop- 
erly represent the Southern people. It was known 
when the nomination of Mr. Bryan was made that 
he would carry the Southern States, and the 
views of men coming from that section, who 
never did and never will believe in free silver, 
were not considered. It was looked upon as a 
fact, as much as anything could be which had not 
taken place, that they would vote the ticket. 
But the party leaders have gotten their warning 
in Maryland and West Virginia. The breaking 
away of these Southern States is the handwriting 
on the wall. Hereafter there will never be again 
a solid South against a united North.” 

Mr. Patteson regards a continuance of sectional 
hostility as “‘ unutterable folly.” The South must 
begin once more to take an interest in the affairs 
of the nation. 
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‘¢The time has come for us to fight political 
issues on national questions. We must never for- 
get that it was the Father of the Democratic party, 
Thomas Jefferson, who by the stroke of his pen 
added more territory to the country than has 
ever since been done by the whole nation acting 
together. No great party can live on class ha- 
treds and appeals to passions of the people. It is 
a loss to the country and to the national intelli- 
gence when from the Potomac to the Rio Grande 
it is not even thought necessary to discuss the 
questions of interest to the whole nation.” 


HERITAGE FROM THE RECONSTRUCTION ERA. 


In the same magazine, ‘¢ A New South View 
of Reconstruction” is presented by Prof. Wil- 
liam P. Trent, who regards the Southern whites 
as more sinned against than sinning, but makes 
no attempt to minimize their faults and indis- 
cretions. 

‘¢It was surely the height of indiscretion,” 
says Professor Trent, ‘‘ for the Southern legisla- 
tures to pass oppressive acts virtually closing 
to the freedman all the avenues of progress. 
Yet these acts were liable to be pronounced un- 
constitutional, and it must be conceded that be- 
tween 1865 and 1867 the whites had had little 
time to recover from the shock of war and the 
consequent upheaval of society. They were im- 
prudent, and their legislation seems absurd aid 
horrible to us; but, on the other hand, the radi- 
cals in Congress were fatuous, and their legisla- 
tion was abortive and tyrannical. Partisanship 
worked mischief on both sides, but we naturally 
hold those who had least to fear and suffer most 
accountable. As for the conduct of the South- 
erners after drastic reconstruction was begun, 
it seems to me to have been only what was to be 
expected, although fraught with direful conse- 
quences. . . . As Anglo-Saxons they were de- 
termined to escape from both military rule and 
negro domination as soon as possible ; hence, 
wisely or not, they threw themselves into the 
arms of the Democratic party, and began to in- 
timidate and cheat the negro.” 


FRAUDULENT ELECTIONS. 


Professor Trent does not blink the evils that 
have resulted from the frauds practised upon the 
negroes at the polls. From these wrongs the 
whites themselves have suffered, as he shows: 

“Some years ago I carefully examined news- 
paper reports of local elections in South Carolina 
during the period from 1836 to 1848, and found 
mention of only one case of suspected stuffing of 
the ballot-box. How many cases of such stuffing 
may one suppose a careful student of the period, 
say, between 1878 and 1890, would discover ? 
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But can a people accustom themselves to cheating 
in elections without declining conspicuously in 
political virtue? The South has declined im- 
mensely during the last thirty years; and yet, 
not having lost her full representation in Con- 
gress, she has more political power than is her 
due. Can that power be exercised properly ? 
For an answer to this question, I may point te 
the attitude of the mass of the Southern people 
on the grave financial and economic problems 
that have recently confronted the country. But 
at the same time I must emphatically call atten- 
tion to the fact that the South has for a genera- 
tion been thinking of how to do away with the 
effects of partisan reconstruction legislation, and 
has had neither the time nor the inclination to 
inform herself about truly national issues. On 
the rotten foundation of ballot-box stuffing her 
politicians have erected a machine which has 
woven a net over the whole section. Some day 
there will be a collapse ; but the people will still 
be bound up in the net, and the more they strug- 
gle, the more they will be involved in its coils. 
Then their only hope of rescue will lie in a strong, 
clear-sighted statesman to cut the entangling 
meshes.”’ 


THE MAFFIA—A SICILIAN TAMMANY. 


tae people have no idea that the Maffia is 

other than a secret society, organized for 
the purpose of revengeand robbery. Mr. Richard 
Bagot has an interesting article in the National 
Review for February, which shows, however, that 
this definition is not altogether correct. 


NOT A SECRET SOCIETY. 


The Maffia, first, is not a secret society at all. 
It has no code of laws or formal organization. It 
is, on the contrary, a natural outgrowth of society 
as it exists in Sicily. Each member of the society 
acts entirely in his own interests and on his own 
responsibility. The Maffioso is an individualist 
who scorns the law and dispenses justice with his 
own hand. The obtaining of money by fraud and 
violence is only one of his objects. His main ob- 
ject ‘is to prevent, by fair means or foul, justice, 
as represented by the civil authorities, interfering 
with his acts ; neither will he tolerate such inter- 
ference. His neighbor, whom he has perhaps 
wronged, and may not improbably kill, is the first 
to assist him in defeating the power of the law, 
for the simple reason that this neighbor is him- 
self a Maffioso. If the latter be killed, his family 
will effectually screen the murderer from justice. 
Some member of it will, at the proper season, 
avenge the murder or the wrong in his or her 
own way. To seek reparation at the hands of 





the law, or not to throw every obstacle in the way 
of its action, would be contrary to the honor of a 
Maffioso.” 


THE JOY OF PRIVATE VENGEANCE. 


Mr. Bagot relates a story of a mother whose 
son was murdered, but who refused to assist the 
authorities by naming the murderer. Shortly 
afterward the murderer was found dead, the 
avenger being the murdered man’s brother. Mr. 
Bagot says, in this connection, that maternal affec- 
tion is one of the secret agencies of the Maffia. 
Sicilian mothers bring up their offspring to regard 
fraud, violence, and contempt for the law as vir- 
tues, and a Sicilian girl despises a lover who has 
not distinguished himself by some deed of law- 
lessness. The Sicilian woman will lick up the 
blood of a fallen enemy in a frenzy of ferocious 
delight. 


POLITICAL TYRANNY. 


The Maffia in political life is a sort of barbarian 
Tammany Hall. It controls the elections : 

‘« A politician’s very colleagues who dined at 
his table would not hesitate to instruct some of 
their protégés among the bassa Maffia to remove 
him out of the way were his principles of honor 
and justice to clash at any time with their inter- 
ests, or were their official relations with him 
likely to cause them to be badly looked upon by 
their fellow-Maffiosi. The alta Maffia exists in 
Sicily no less than the dassa Maffia, and protects 
and subsidizes the latter in order to have a de- 
pendable instrument ready to hand to execute its 
orders and do its dirtier and more compromising 
work.” 


INDUSTRIAL BLACKMAIL. 


The Maffia demands its share in every form of 
industry. If the victim refuses to pay black- 
mail, he is ruined. 

‘¢The farmer of a tenuta must pay to the Maffia 
a sum of money to insure that the guardians of 
the water-supply shall give him the water to which 
he has the right. Refusal on his part to submit 
to this extortion means the cutting off of his irri- 
gation and the reselling of it to some less obstinate 
neighbor. The withholding of the water for a 
few hours may, and probably does, ruin the farm- 
er’s prospects for the year. He must pay, or his 
crops must perish, and he himself fall a victim 
to a Sparatina fired from behind one of his own 
fences.”’ 

In Mr. Bagot’s opinion, the education and civil- 
ization of the women of the race must be the 
starting-point of any successful attempt to eradi- 
cate the spirit of the Maffia from the Sicilian 
temperament and character. 
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CAN EUROPE INFLUENCE ASIA ? 


i fe mere putting of the question may strike 

the ordinary reader as absurd, for he ex- 
pects Europe to appropriate and assimilate the 
whole of Asia before long. But Mr. Meredith 
Townsend raises the question in all seriousness in 
the February Contemporary, and further chal- 
lenges attention by declaring : ‘‘After fifty years’ 
study of the subject I do not believe that, with 
the possible exception of a single movement, 
Europe has ever permanently influenced Asia, 
and I cannot help doubting whether in the future 
it ever will.’”’ The possible exception rests on 
the guess that Europe was the original home of 
the white race. Mr. Townsend himself accepts 
the older view that the cradle of the white race 
was in Asia. 


NEVER IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


He proceeds with his negative proof. The 
Greeks, in spite of Alexander’s conquests, ‘‘ left 
in the end scarcely an impression of themselves ”’ 
on Asia. ‘+ At this moment, among the eight 
hundred millions of Asia, there are not twenty 
among whom can be traced by the most imagina- 
tive any lingering influence of Rome.” From 
700 to 1757 a.p. not a province, not a tribe, had 
become permanently Europeanized. <‘*Not a 
Muropean idea, not a European habit, not a dis- 
tinetively European branch of knowledge, ever 
penetrated into Asia.” 


RUSSIAN AND BRITISH INFLUENCE—NIL. 


Passing to the modern world, which seems to 
think Asia half European, Mr. Townsend declares 
that “in reality, neither Russia nor Great Britain 
has as yet exercised any ‘influence’ upon the 
millions she has conquered.” 

‘<In the north, the tribes are only held down 
by Russia, would rebel in a moment if they dared, 
and show no sign of accepting either her civiliza- 
tion, her ideas, or her creed. In the south, Great 
Britain has enforced a peace which has produced 
manifold blessings, but she has neither won nor 
converted any large section of her subject popu- 
lations. There is no province, no tribe, no native 
organization in India upon which, in the event 
of disaster, she could rely for aid. . . . Beneath 
the small film of white men who make up the 
Indian empire boils or sleeps away a sea of dark 
men, incurably hostile, who await with patience 
the day when the ice shall break and the ocean 
regain its power of restless movement under its 
own laws. As yet there is no sign that the Brit- 
ish are accomplishing more than the Romans ac- 
complished in Britain, that they will spread any 
permanently successful ideas, or that they will 
found anything whatever.” 


LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


JAPAN NO INSTANCE TO THE CONTRARY. 


The rise of Japan to the rank of a great power 
is, Mr. Townsend affirms, not the result of Euro- 
pean influence, but a genuine Asiatic upgrowth. 

‘« Kurope, outside Russia, at least, greatly ad- 
mires that change, and forgets entirely that in 
its contest with Asia, which has lasted two thou- 
sand years, a new and a heavy weight has been 
thrown within our own lifetime on the defensive 
side.” 

True, Japanese and Chinese buy European 
firearms, just as we buy Asiatic tea. Commod- 
ities are not necessarily influence. 


THE ESSENTIAL SEPARATENESS. 


Mr. Townsend sees no sign of the essential 
separateness of the Asiatic mind disappearing. 
It is too deeply rooted. 

‘<The truth is, the European is essentially secu- 
lar—that is, intent on securing objects he can 
see; and the Asiatic essentially religious—that 
is, intent on obedience to powers which he can- 
not see, but can imagine. There is also in the 
Asiatic mind a special political and a special 
social idea. It is not by accident that the Euro- 
pean desires self-government, and the Asiatic to 
be governed by an absolute will.” 

The European, on his part, will not merge in 
the Asiatic population. 

‘¢ Asiatics, as I believe, perceive this Euro- 
pean decision very clearly, and it is the ultimate 
cause of the massacres to which, when they rise 
in insurrection, they invariably resort. They 
know that their only chance of victory is to kill 
the white people out.” 


WHAT ABOUT CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE ? 


For the hope that Asia will accept Christian- 
ity, Mr. Townsend finds no historic ground. The 
Jews, the Asiatic people which know it best, 
and have had the strongest reason for accepting 
it, have persistently rejected it. 

“For eighteen hundred years it has been no 
part of the policy of Heaven—I write with rev- 
erence though I use non-religious terminology— 
to convert Asiatics en masse, and there is no 
proof that this absence of divine assistance to 
the teachers may not continue for an equal period 
in the future.”’ 

Christianity offers ‘‘eternal consciousness ;”’ 
Asia wants annihilation or absorption. 

Religion not promising assimilation, Mr. Town- 
send considers whether force can effect it. He 


. finds Europe strong to repel Asiatic invasion, 


but weak to assume herself the aggressive. He 
asks how long would England keep India if its 
retention by force were to cost her one hundred 
millions a year. 



























































‘*SOME NEW FAITH.” 


Yet the writer’s conclusions are not all nega- 
tive. He confesses to a feeling that ‘‘ the hour 
was approaching for the Mongolian masses to 
evolve some new faith, with a new ruler to en- 
force it.”” He hopes it may not be the Mussul- 
man faith, or Europe will have an awful quarter 
of an hour. 


WHAT CHINA NEEDS. 


his past articles on the subject of the Chinese 

crisis, Sir Robert Hart showed pretty plainly 
that he by no means regarded the Chinese as al- 
together in the wrong. Those articles were, 
however, so largely taken up with immediate 
considerations that the broader aspects of the 
Chinese question could not be dealt with at 
length. Now, however, that he is freed from 
the pressure of immediate questions, Sir Robert 
is more at leisure to deal with the general ques- 
tion as to who is responsible for the Chinese dif- 
ficulties and what ought to be done to remove 
them. The Fortnightly for February has an 
article from his pen entitled ‘‘China and Non- 
China.” 

THE BOXERS LEARNING TO FIGHT. 


First of all, Sir Robert repeats that the belief 
that the Boxer trouble has been cured by the 
slaughterings of the allies is absurd. He says: 

‘¢ While Peking and the vicinity still harbor 
countless Boxers who are now quietly working 
for or selling things to the foreign garrison of 
this captured capital, and who, studying the vic- 
torious warriors, their posts, and their ways, are 
ready to don their scarlet sashes and take the 
field again should chance give an opening, or an 
order from above sanction the experiment, the 
non- Boxer crowd are said to have not the slight- 
est idea why the powers sent their troops here, 
and in such numbers, but regard them as a band 
of brigands who kill, burn, ravish, and loot, and 
who will one of these days disappear, as brigands 
have disappeared before, and leave the Chinese 
to themselves again.”’ 

This being so, it is obvious that some other 
policy must be adopted. But before that can be 
done we must first find out what are the underly- 
ing causes of the anti-foreign agitation. Accord- 
ing to Sir Robert Hart, they all come under the 
explanation of “the anomalous position of for- 
eigners in China.” Extraterritoriality is the evil, 


and it is the exceptional position of foreigners 
which paralyzes Chinese administration, and at 
the same time prevents foreigners obtaining free 
access to China and fair treatment from the 
Chinese. 
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‘¢This is the anomaly at the root of all the 
mischief : the foreign merchant is in a privileged 
position and is withdrawn from Chinese jurisdic- 
tion; the missionary is similarly beyond the 
reach of Chinese law, and his presence admits of 
various abuses springing up ; the foreign official 
has under treaties to take action of a kind un- 
known elsewhere ; and the outcome of all these 
anomalies is a feeling of humiliation, a sense of 
injustice, and a soreness that nevertheless could 
still be healed were the right remedy applied.” 


THE CHINESE WANT JUSTICE. 


Without extraterritoriality the anti-foreign 
feeling which it was devised to provide against 
would never have existed. The Chinese them- 
selves have more respect for justice than any 
other nation. 

“They are well-behaved, law-abiding, intel- 
ligent, economical, and industrious; they can 
learn anything and do anything ; they are punc- 
tiliously polite, they worship talent, and they 
believe in right so firmly that they scorn to think 
it requires to be supported or enforced by might ; 
they delight in literature, and everywhere they 
have their literary clubs and coteries for hearing 
and discussing each other’s essays and verses ; 
they possess and practise an admirable system of 
ethics, and they are generous, charitable, ani 
fond of good works ; they never forget a favor ; 
they make rich return for any kindness, and 
though they know money will buy service, a man 
must be more than wealthy to win public esteem 
and respect ; they are practical, teachable, and 
wonderfully gifted with common sense ; they are 
excellent artisans, reliable workmen, and of a 
good faith that every one acknowledges and ad- 
mires in their commercial dealings.”’ 


ABOLISH PRIVILEGES. 


To abolish extraterritoriality is the only way 
to bring these Chinese virtues to bear on their 
relations with foreigners. If this were done, 
trade would be freely permitted everywhere, and 
the investment of capital and development of 
internal resources meet with no unnecessary 
obstacle: the government has already admitted 
in principle that natives may own steamers 
on coast and river, may establish telegraphic 
communication, may build railways, may open 
mines, may start manufacturing industries, and 
the foreigner has only to accept the same posi- 
tion to enjoy to their fullest extent the same 
privileges,—besides insuring the removal of what 
makes such enterprises unprofitable. 

Sir Robert Hart says that subjection to Chi- 
nese jurisdiction would make foreigners more 
careful to avoid offending Chinese laws and prej- 























udices, and he thinks that Chinese officials would 
be instructed to deal properly with foreigners. 
But such a reform must be founded on mutual 
trust. 

‘Nor should the effect of such a concession 
be spoiled by reservations and restrictions be- 
yond, perhaps, a stipulation for evidence to be 
taken on oath and some right of appeal; for the 
country, so to speak, would be on its honor, and 
the whole force of Chinese thought and teaching 
would then be enlisted in the foreigner’s favor 
through its maxim regarding tenderly treating 
the stranger from afar.” 

It is certain that even under the most unjustly 
administered Chinese laws there would be less 
sacrifice of European life than under the present 
alternation of security and massacre. 





BRITISH DISCUSSION OF THE BOER WAR. 


[’ is a strange thing that while peace in South 

Africa seems yet a long way off the English 
magazines persist in publishing two articles on 
what is to be done after the war for every one 
that deals with the question of how to end it. 
The Nineteenth Century for February, for in- 
stance, does not contain a single hint as to how 
peace might be made with the Boers. But that 
does not prevent its publishing two articles assum- 
ing that the Transvaal is conquered, and that it is 
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shortly going to be administered according to the 
British imperial will and pleasure. 


THE ECONOMIC FUTURE. 


Mr. A. B. Markham, M.P., writes on ‘‘ The 
Economic Future of the Transvaal,” which he 
begins by assuring us is going to be settled ‘at 
an early date” by the imperial Parliament. As 
to the “economic future,” Mr. Markham is very 
confident. In addition to gold, he foresees vast 
industries in copper, iron, coal, and diamonds. 
But it will be necessary, he says, to introduce 
Chinese labor in order to work these resources. 
Direct taxation, not indirect, must be employed 
in order to make the wealthy millionaires pay. 
Mr. Markham says that the great South African 
millionaires would not pay largely under a sys- 
tem of indirect taxation, because they are not 
generally large shareholders in the mines, but 
have made their fortunes by promoting new 
companies. When amine is equipped and be- 
gins to pay regular dividends, a market is made 
for its shares on a basis which yields the investor 
10 per cent. The magnate sells on this basis, 
and reaps the profit. The taxation of dividend- 
paying mines would mean that the magnate 
would escape. A heavy tax should therefore be 
placed upon all undeveloped claims, and, in order 
to make the magnates contribute, the regulation 
of the Chartered Company should be adopted, 
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whereby the authorities are entitled to 50 per 
cent. of the vendor’s scrip on the flotation of a 
new gold mine. Mr. Markham thinks that the 
true basis for taxation would be one which en- 
abled mines yielding 6 pennyweights of gold to 
be profitably worked. He thinks that the gold 
deposits yet undeveloped will absorb a capital of 
at least £30,000,000 more. 


THE NATIVES. 


The same remark applies to another paper in 
the Nineteenth Century, by Mr. John Macdonell, 
C.B., the chairman of the South African Native 
Races Committee. Mr. Macdonell protests against 
the idea circulated by the capitalists that the na- 
tives are a lazy race, who have never done any- 
thing to advance South Africa. On the con- 
trary, he points out that everything that has 
required manual labor in South Africa has been 
done by blacks, and if they have done so much 
without compulsion it is absurd to make their 
idleness a pretext for forced labor. He protests 
against the disintegration of the tribal organiza- 
tion of the natives : 

‘‘You cut adrift a vast number of people, ill 
prepared for independence, from their old ties of 
government and traditions. You do your best 
to create quickly, and on a large scale, a prole- 
tariat. You extend with the good things of 
civilization some of the worst evils incidental 
thereto. You break up family life, and disinte- 
grate the old elements too rapidly to permit of 
their slow and easy absorption in a new order. 
You might have let down gradually and gently 
those primitive social structures ; you are likely 
to bring them down with a run. You had in 
the complex though ancient system of govern- 
ment in some parts of Africa the germ of true 
civilization, the instinct of orderly life ; you have 
destroyed it in some regions, you would maim it in 
others. You have done little to carry over, 
smoothly and gradually—in places you have done 
much to prevent the carrying over—into a civil- 
ized state, the people of whom the break-up of 
semi-civilized communities may leave you the 
guardians.” 

The argument that the natives should be treated 
as children is also a! surd. Treating the natives 
like children in S uth Africa means generally 
treating them as children without the protection 
of the factory acts. The natives who are least in- 
terfered with are much the best off. 

‘‘For example, in Basutoland—naturally, no 
doubt, fertile—where, as has been said, the valleys 
stand so thick with corn that they laugh and 
sing, the natives are by themselves, and poverty 
in the absence of bad seasons is unknown. The 
facilities for drink are notoriously the curse of 





the native ; but no excise duty is imposed in Cape 
Colony. As to this matter and others, the tute- 
lage theory is apt to break down when any pow- 
erful interest intervenes.” 


Federation Before Settlement. 


‘¢Calchas,” writing in the Fortnightly Review 
on ‘‘ The Crux in South Africa,” argues strongly 
in favor of dismissing the idea that South Africa 
must be settled before any attempt is made to 
federate the country. He calls upon the gov- 
ernment to reconsider their South African policy, 
which at the present moment he describes as that 
of crown colony administration tempered by 
municipal institutions. The grant of municipal 
self-government is treated as a more or less re- 
mote ideal, and South African federation is an 
altogether needless speculation. Lord Salisbury’s 
words about years and generations in which the 
Boers might exclude themselves from the bless- 
ings of local autonomy were ‘‘gratuitous and 
dismal mischief.’ Instead of postponing to the 
dim and distant future the federation of South 
Africa, ‘“ Calchas ” would federate now, and would 
grant self-governing institutions as soon as Lord 
Kitchener got the country in hand and the pris- 
oners were brought back from St. Helena and 
Ceylon. All the necessary measures would have 
a much better chance of acceptance if associated 
with the immediate prospect of federation. The 
capital might be fixed in Bloemfontein, and the 
constitution imposed in the first instance from 
without by the imperial government. The ma- 
terial security which federation would offer for 
the future peace of South Africa overrides every 
other consideration. It is the only measure which 
gives any prospect of replacing the army. “Cal- 
chas ” suggests, but timidly, as if he were afraid 
of his own views, that federation might have a 
better chance of success if the work of establish- 
ing it were intrusted to other hands than those 
of Sir Alfred Milner. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF RELIGIOUS 
CONGREGATIONS IN FRANCE. 


5 haa uppermost topic in France for the past 

two months has been the proposed law of 
religious ‘‘ associations.” The discussion of this 
measure in the Chamber of Deputies has involved 
the whole status of religious bodies in their rela- 
tion to the state. This great debate gives spe- 
cial timeliness to the sketch of the historical 
relations between the state and associations of 
persons, —societies, colleges, guilds, companies, 
etc., and especially religious congregations,— 
which M. Ernest des Granges contributes to the 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire for January. 























‘¢ Liberty of association,” says M. des Granges, 
‘¢was a thing unknown among the Romans. 
Even under the Republic, Roman policy shows 
its distrust as regards the spirit of association. 

. . The hostility of the state against ‘ col- 
leges’ was only accentuated and aggravated, in 
fact, under the Empire. . . . The principle that 
rules the matter can be formulated in these 
terms : No association, no college, can exist or 
act as a moral person (universitas) except in vir- 
tue of an express concession from the supreme 
power.”’ 

The sense here of universitas has been so ob- 
scured in university that it is necessary to say, 
in explanation, that wniversitas, as employed 
above, is abstract entirety made by legal author- 
ization a concrete, personal entity,—an entity 
that has been endowed, by a fictive materializa- 
tion, with a corpus, or body. 

‘‘ The form of this authorization [that converted 
a mere aggregation of people into an universitas] 
varied greatly at different epochs.” But, ‘‘at 
all times, the Romans regarded the grant of the 
moral personality as belonging by its essence to 
the sovereign authority, and as one of its most 
indisputable prerogatives. . . . And, as the will 
of the sovereign was necessary for the eréation of 
universitates, so, likewise, was it indispensable for 
their maintenance. The power that had drawn 
them from nothing could dissolve them ; it had 
truly over these fictive beings the right of life 
and death. . . . The aggregations that were con- 
stituted without the imperial authority were, by, 
the fact itself, illegal. Not only were they to be 
dissolved, but even their members, reputed sedi- 
tious, were subjected to penalties proclaimed by 
edict against disturbers of public order.” 


THE CHURCH ACQUIRES PROPERTY. 


Such was the state of all associations, as regards 
the Roman law, in classic times. There were in- 
cluded in such associations many kinds, as guilds, 
companies, mutual aid and provident societies, 
societies for the celebration of a cult and the 
maintenance of sanctuaries, colleges that corre- 
sponded to modern institutions of public utility, 
and many others. But, whatever their purpose, 
they were rigorously subjected to law, and were 
illegal unless expressly authorized by the sover- 
eign power. ‘‘At the dawn of Christianity, the 
assemblies of the faithful were, in the eyes of the 
Roman lawmaker, mere illicit colleges—associa- 
tions of seditious people whom it was necessary 
to disperse at any price. Hence the exceptional 
severity of the measures of defense directed 
against the nascent Church. . . . But from the 
time that the evangelical doctrine penetrated the 
Roman world, the Church ceased to be regarded 
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as an association ruled by the classic law. 
From the fifth century, there were seen grouped 
about the churches, properly so called, a throng 
of convents, monasteries, hospitals, charitable 
establishments of every nature, having, one and 
all, their own patrimony, their special revenues, 
their distinct civil personality.” Legislative 
authority consecrated this juridic revolution : 
‘¢ Henceforth, bishops alone shall be judges of 
the occasion for creating religious establishments.” 
Authorization by the state is no longer necessary. 
The acquisition of wealth followed, or rather 
anticipated, the acquisition of civil personality. 
»Constantine and his successors lowered, one by 
one, the restrictions imposed on givers ; the bar- 
riers against grants and donations to ecclesiastical 
establishments were thrown down; property so 
acquired was made inalienable ; churches, con- 
vents, and hospitals were allowed to appropriate 
the inheritances of their clergy dying intestate 
and without other heirs than collateral kindred. 
Hedged by imperial law, and later by barbaric 
superstition, with revenues constantly enlarged 
by the zeal of the good and the fears of the 
wicked, the wealth of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments grew to enormous proportions. ‘+ Let 
these churchmen tell us,” Charlemagne exclaims, 
‘¢whether it is renouncing the world to be heap- 
ing up their goods all the time, by means legal 
and illegal, while promising paradise or threaten- 
ing hell to the credulous ! ” 


UNDER FEUDALISM. 


With the spread of feudalism the power of 
the clergy and the wealth of their establishments 
still increased. The year 1000, and the years 
immediately preceding it, were a mine of in- 
calculable profits. The expected blast of the 
archangel’s millennial trumpet made churches 
and convents heaping treasuries. But there was 
a failure in responding to the appointment. No 
doubt, discussions of the calendar, and even of 
religion itself, followed ; but, fortunately for 
later ages, the clergy kept their hold ; for, where 
all were ignorant and barbarous, the clergy were 
somewhat less ignorant and somewhat less bar- 
barous than their neighbors, the laity. But in 
the midst of feudalism religion became feudal. 
Monasteries consecrated to prayer and spiritual 
meditation were surmounted by machicolated 
towers and enclosed by crenelated walls. Bishops 
and abbots had vassals ; as feudatories, they rec- 
ognized suzerains and were summoned by them 
to lead their people in arms to the assistance of 
their lords,—as when the bishop of Chalons was 
summoned by Philip of Valois to join him in 
arms at Amiens. 

There was, however, at bottom an irreconcil- 
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able opposition between feudal principles and 
ecclesiastical institutions. A fief was liable to 
revert to the lord who granted it. But as a 
convent, monastery, or church could not die, its 
lands remained to it so long, perpetually, as its 
official head rendered the feudal services pre- 
scribed by custom. The tendency, therefore, 
was toward a constant extension of the landed 
estates of ecclesiastical establishments. To re- 
strict this progressive extension, the feudal lords 
ranged themselves against such establishments in 
organized hostility. ‘The measures by which 
this hostility expressed itself varied according to 


the regions ; but all were reducible essentially to. 


this common purpose,—to constrain the Church 
to restore to circulation the wealth she had ac- 
quired without the assent of the suzerain. Such 
was the fundamental rule established by article 
125 of the ordinance of 1270, known under the 
name of the Establishment of Saint Louis. But 
it was rare that, in practice, the lord dominant 
exercised the right of repossession which custom 


permitted. He limited himself, ordinarily, to sub-' 


jecting the church or convent in arrear to the 
option of depossession or the payment of an in- 
demnity. . . . In return for this indemnity, the 
suzerain renounced the profits he might draw 
from the land acquired by the Church. The 
heritage was from that time amort:. Hence the 
name of ‘amortissement,’ given to the transac- 
tion between the monastery and the master of 
the fief.” 


THE STATE’S ASSERTION OF PREROGATIVE. 


But a greater danger was awaiting ecclesiasti- 
cal wealth than the exactions of feudal lords. 
By a process of agglutination the state was form- 
ing, and with the state an exchequer. In 1275, 
an ordinance of Philip the Hardy transferred to 
royalty, as one of its inseparable attributes 
henceforth, the right of amortizement, till then 
the exclusive privilege of the feudal lords. By 
this ordinance the establishments of the Church 
were commanded, if they wanted to retain their 
lands, to pay to the king an indemnity of amor- 
tizement. Subsequently (1291), and in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries (1320, 1326, 1328, 
1370, 1385, 1402), the terms of this ordinance 
were renewed and made more severe. ‘ At the 
bottom of this fiscal quarrel,” says M. des Granges, 
‘‘it was the juridic existence, the personality 
itself, of the establishments of the Church that 
was at stake. . . . In striking the Church in its 
mortmain, royalty sought to despoil it of that 
precious attribute of civil individuality which 
she owed to the munificence of the Christian 
emperors of the fifth century, and from which 
she had developed, with so much success, rich 








results. This tendency of the state to seize 
again its ancient prerogative of dispenser of the 
right of association and arbiter of the person- 
ality of religious communities showed itself as 
early as the fourteenth century (1342)... . 
But it was reserved for the Renaissance to con- 
secrate, by precise texts, this grave juridic revo- 
lution. . . . Finding in the theories of the 
Roman law the idea of the collegiwm or of the 
untversitas subject to the preliminary authoriza- 
tion of the sovereign, the royal jurisconsults 
contrived, by an ingenious transposition, to ap- 
ply this maxim to the religious corporations of 
theirownepoch. In the innumerable convents, ab- 
beys, and monasteries that covered then the surface 
of the country, they affected to see only colleges, 
in the Roman sense of this word, veritable associa- 
tions subject to the conditions of existence that 
ruled the universitates of ancient Rome.” (See 
remark on universitas at page 355.) ‘‘ The princi- 
ple of the supremacy of the king over the moral 
persons of mortmain was distinctly asserted by 
the ordinance of Orleans of 1560; the edict of 
November 21, 1629; the declaration of June 7, 
1659, and other texts. . . . All these acts of 
royal authority are reducible to this essential 
prescription, that no community, no college, can 
be founded without a reason of public utility 
recognized by the sovereign. 


THE EDICT OF 1749. 


‘¢ The last phase of this memorable conflict be- 
tween the state and ecclesiastical mortmain was 
marked by the regulative edict issued in August, 
1749, on the initiative of the chancellor Agues- 
seau.’’ This celebrated edict revives and aggra- 
vates the prohibitions of previous legislation ; it 
formulates with incomparable fullness the neces- 
sity of the preliminary authorization of establish- 
ments of mortmain. ‘‘No association of this 
category can be formed or exist legally except by 
virtue of letters patent from the king registered 
in the parliaments or superior councils. The rule 
is general.” There is no distinction, in this re- 
spect, between laic and religious associations ; be- 
tween those whose objects are of public utility 
and those that exist for private gain. The edict 
operates retrospectively. All communities found- 
ed since 1666, ‘‘or during the thirty years pre- 
ceding,” without having been authorized by let- 
ters patent, are declared null and non-existent, 
‘‘unless the king relieves their caducity by spe- 
cial grant.’’ Minute prescriptions and severe 
penalties are incorporated in the edict. to secure 
its enforcement. Fifteen years after its publica- 
tion, royal authority, citing the edict, proscribed 
pitilessly the order of the Jesuits, closed their col- 
leges, and sold their goods. 
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The next stage in the history of corporate as- 
sociation, as sketched by M. des Granges, is the 
French Revolution. At that point we will take 
up again, in our next issue, our résumé of his re- 
cital, and, with some cross-light from another 
source, bring it down to the present day. 


VERDI, THE COMPOSER. 


Slew famous Italian composer, Giuseppe Ver- 

di, who died at Milan on January 27, in 
his eighty-eighth year, is the subject of a brief 
character sketch in the London Review of Reviews 
for February. 

It appears from a table of the comparative 
ages of musicians that only about twenty of any 
eminence have lived beyond the four-score mark, 
and it is doubtful whether any of these achieved 
much in the seventies, while Verdi produced 
‘‘Otello” at seventy-three and ‘ Falstaff” in 
his eightieth year, not to speak of several sacred 
compositions at eighty-four ! 


ORGANIST AT TEN. 


‘Tt was at the village of Roncole, some seven- 
teen miles northwest gf Parma, that Verdi was 
born. In 1814, Italy was the prey of the allied 
armies, and even this remote village did not es- 
cape. The women took refuge in the church, 
but the soldiers forced the doors and spared 
neither age nor sex. One woman alone, with 
her infant child, had the presence of mind to fly 
to the belfry, and thus she saved herself and her 
child. This was Luisa Verdi, and the incident 
was the tone-poet’s first acquaintance with the ter- 
rors of war. His first acquaintance with music 
was through the medium of an itinerant fiddler, 
whose scrapings roused the musical gifts of the 
boy, so that the father was constrained to add a 
spinet to his worldly possessions, and the little 
fellow was to be found at the instrument at all 
hours. His first lessons were given him by the 
local organist, but at the end of twelve months 
the teacher was compelled to confess he had 
nothing more to teach his pupil. 

‘¢Verdi’s parents were people in very humble 
circumstances. They kept a small inn and retail 
shop, and once a week the father might be seen 
trudging from Roncole to the neighboring town 
of Busseto, where one Antonio Barezzi owned 
a wholesale grocery store. Thus the grocery de- 
partment of his business was replenished. When 
Barezzi had a vacancy for a young assistant in 
his store, he agreed to try young Verdi. The 
boy seems to have been conscientious in the per- 
formance of his duties, for soon we find Barezzi, 
who was a musician himself, not only encourag- 
ing the musical proclivities of his apprentice, but 
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rendering him material assistance in his musical 
studies. At the age of ten or eleven Verdi was 
appointed organist at the church of Roncole. On 
Sundays and feast-days he might be seen jour- 
neying on foot to and from his native village to 
play the organ at the services for a sum under 
$10 a year! When his teacher, Provesi, who 
was also conductor of the Philharmonic Society 
of Busseto, retired from the conductorship, Verdi 
was given the post. 


EARLY AMBITIONS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


‘«But Verdi’s ambition was to compose lyric 
drama, and it was evident that to succeed he 
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must have some better training. Barezzi lent 
him the money he required, but when he pre- 
sented himself at Milan he was rejected by the 
authorities of the Conservatoire. He then took 
private lessons under Lavigna, but before two 
years were over he was recalled to Busseto to fill 
the place of Provesi, who had just died. Prob- 
ably he was glad of the excuse to return, for he 
was in love with Barezzi’s daughter, and the 
young pair were married in 1836. But Verdi’s 
prospects were of the poorest, and in 1838, with 
‘ Oberto,’ his first opera, under his arm, he set out 
again for Milan. When he arrived, the Milan 
Philharmonic Society was preparing Haydn’s 
‘Creation’ for performance, and the conductor 
having failed to put in an appearance, Verdi was 
asked to take his place for that evening. In 
those days conducting was managed from the 
piano in the orchestra, and Verdi was informed 
that it would be sufficient if he played the bass 
part only. He was received with sarcastic ap- 
proval by ‘the knowing ones,’ but he astonished 
everybody, and the result was that he was ap- 
pointed conductor of this society shortly after- 
ward.” 

‘¢Oberto” was produced in 1839, with some 
success, and Verdi next composed three operas, 
‘‘under contract,” for the opera-houses at Milan 
and Vienna. Then followed two years of the 
direst poverty and bereavement. The deaths of 
his young wife and their two children in the 
spring of 1840 left Verdi alone and homeless. 
His next opera proved a failure, and Verdi was 
almost despondent enough to give up composition, 
but something led him to try his hand once again. 
‘¢ Nabucco,”’ or ‘* Nebuchadnezzar,’”’ was com- 
pleted in 1841 and produced in the following 
March ; it met with instantaneous success. 


SHAKESPEARE IN OPERA. 


‘¢ At twenty-nine, with the production of 
‘Nabucco,’ Verdi’s position was assured. Sev- 
eral other operas followed which need not be 
here enumerated, and in 1847 we reach ‘ Mac- 
beth ;? several more follow, and then we have 
three works which are still great favorites— 
‘Rigoletto’ (1851), ‘Il Trovatore’ (1853), and 
‘La Traviata’ (1853). Passing over some six 
others, we come to ‘Aida’ (1871), ‘Otello’ 
(1887), and ‘ Falstaff’ (1893). 

‘« Forty years elapsed between the production 
of ‘ Macbeth’ at Florence and the production of 
‘Otello’ at Milan. ‘Otello’ falls under Verdi’s 
third and matured period, ‘ Aida’ being the first 
opera of this phase of his career. For ‘ Otello’ 
the composer was fortunate in having Boito, the 
poet and musician, for his librettist.” 

In 1893, ‘‘ Falstaff’? was given to the world, 
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when Verdi was nearly eighty years of age. 
The year 1898 was marked by the production in 
Paris of four new sacred works. 


A RETREAT FOR MUSICIANS. 


‘‘In 1888, a hospital built by Verdi was 
opened at Villanova, At the opening ceremony 
no one was present except the composer and his 
family, the physician, and the Sindaco of Vil- 
lanova. No speechifying was allowed, Verdi re. 
marking that the only inauguration necessary 
was the admission of the sick. He next turned 
his thoughts to the provision of a home or re- 
treat for needy musicians over sixty-five years of 
age. This has been erected near Milan—‘a 
pleasant, comfortable, healthy haven of peace.’ 
It will accommodate about sixty men and forty 
women, and was to be inaugurated after the 
composer’s death. It was in 1851 that Verdi 
married again, his second wife being Giuseppina 
Strepponi, a famous prima donna. It was main- 
ly through her influence that Verdi was enabled 
to gain a hearing for ‘Oberto’ at Milan. She 
died in 1897, at the age of eighty-two. 


VERDI AT HOME, 


“The daily life of Verdi at his country villa of 
Sant’ Agata has been described many times. 
Early rising, frugal meals, and outdoor interests, 
but little or no music, seem to have filled up his 
day. 

‘The winter months were usually spent at 
Genoa. Celebrity-hunters were a special aversion. 
An amusing story is told of an enthusiast who 
made a long journey to hear one of Verdi's 
operas. The piece did not please him on the first 
hearing, so he made a second journey to hear it 
again, and with no better result, whereupon he 
wrote to Verdi, complaining of the way in which 
he had spent his money, and demanded payment 
of his expenses. Verdi requested his publisher 
to pay the bill, deducting the charge for two sup- 
pers ; and at the same time the publisher was re- 
quested to get a receipt and a formal promise 
from the young man never to go to hear another 
new opera by Verdi unless he was ready to bear 
the expense.” 


VERDI AND ITALIAN OPERA. 


N article on ‘Italian Composers of To-Day,”’ 
by Charles Henry Meltzer, in the Feb- 
ruary Criterion, is chiefly a tribute to the master, 
Verdi, to whom the writer ascribes a great part 
of the credit for what he terms the re-birth of 
Italian opera, which he associates with the pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Aida” at the Cairo Opera House, in 
1871. 











THE INFLUENCE OF WAGNER. 


‘¢The resuscitation of the art with which Italy 
had been so long and sometimes so gloriously 
identified is due partly, of course, to the example 
of the great Baireuth master. _ Partly, however, 
it is the outcome of the extraordinary genius, 
adaptability, and patience of Verdi, who, at an 
age when many men less famous have abandoned 
work, did not disdain to go to school again and 
learn of a new teacher. 

‘¢In his ‘Don Carlos,’ some profess to have 
noticed the first symptoms of the transformation 
to which Verdi had determined to subject his art. 
Prior to the invention of that opera, the qualities 
usually associated with Verdi were those which 
he shared with his countrymen Donizetti, Bellini, 
and Rossini—facility, grace, tunefulness, and 
passion. After a fashion, too, the composer of 
‘La Traviata’ and ‘Il Trovatore’ was dramatic. 
But too often, and more particularly in the last- 
mentioned works, the passionate and the dra- 
matic in his music had only a vague relation to the 
situations, the words, and what, for want of a 
better term, may be dignified with the name of 
the characterizations imagined by the librettists. 
Judged by exacting modern standards, Verdi 
was dramatic only by courtesy. When his music 
fitted the occasion (as it of course sometimes 
did), the fact was gratifying, but seldom seemed 
intentional. 


THE DRAMATIC ELEMENT IN ‘ AIDA.’ 


‘«« After long, diligent, and humble study of 
Wagnerian music-dramas, Verdi suddenly amazed 
and charmed the world by composing his ‘ Aida.’ 
Contrary to the general notion, in writing it he 
did not stoop to an imitation of his model. He 
contented himself with assimilating whatever in 
that model appeared capable of adaptation to the 
Italian temperament, and the result, as we know, 
was a work dramatically sincere, vigorous, and 
fascinating, in which melody had not been sacri- 
ficed, though it had been freed from the old 
bonds of hackneyed form. 

‘¢ Paris, still arrogating to itself the honors of 
an artistic arbiter, was slower than most capitals 
to approve ‘Aida.’ But, in the early eighties, 
the music-drama (for it is as surely entitled to 
that description as even ‘ Siegfried’) was pro- 
duced at the Paris Opera House. Verdi himself, 
I remember, directed the first performance of his 
masterpiece. Some days later, a few of his ad- 
mirers, among them the writer of this article, 
formed themselves into a committee and present- 
ed the great composer with a gold laurel wreath. 
Thenceforward ‘ Aida’ was to France as sacred 
as ‘Les Huguenots.’ 


LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 
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‘¢In his ‘Otello’ and his ‘ Falstaff,’ the now 
aging Verdi went even farther in the exposition 
of his new operatic theories, throwing aside more 
conventions, and also sacrificing some melody, to 
identify music with drama. But his inspiration 
had grown weaker, and in neither work did he, 
save at moments, touch the great heights reached 
in the love passages of ‘ Aida.’” 


ANIMAL COLOR-CHANGES. 


- IPPOLYTE Varians: A Study in Color- 

Change,” is the title of an interesting 
article by Dr. F. W. Gamble and Prof. F. W. 
Keeble in the last number of the Quarterly 
Journal for Microscopical Science, published in 
London. 

Hippolyte varians is a prawn that lives as a 
parasite on seaweeds, where it finds food and 
shelter. Its prime object in life is to anchor itself ; 
and once fixed, it will allow ebb-tide to leave 
it stranded rather than relax its hold. It grows 
to its surroundings and becomes colored like 
them. When danger is imminent, it does not 
attempt to escape, but quietly clings to its weed, 
trusting to its protective coloring for conceal- 
ment. If shaken off and compelled to find a 
new place, it will select a weed of its own color, 
where it looks like a roughened place on a leaf, 
when attached, but if compelled to attach itself to 
a weed of a different color, it will slowly change 
to the same color. 


CHANGE DUE TO NERVOUS ACTIVITY. 


Many fishes, crabs, and other animal forms 
change their colors, and the phenomenon was at 
first thought to be due to the color of the ground 
over which the creature was passing, to the color 
of the weeds among which it lived, or to the 
amount of light acting upon it. More recent 
study has shown that this is a manifestation of a 
deep-lying nervous susceptibility. Color-change 
in the frog and chameleon may be produced by 
light, by contact of the toes with different sub- 
strata, by variations in temperature, and by the 
amount of oxygen available for respiration. These 
causes produce a certain nervous activity mani- 
fested by change of color. 

The natural colors of the prawns are grass. 
green, olive-green, or brown, besides many speci- 
mens which are most elaborately patterned in 
bars, stripes, and spots of red, yellow, or green, 
on a transparent ground. The immature forms 
are variegated. They exhibit the most remark- 
able color-changes. 

At night, all assume the same color—blue, 
either a delicate greenish shade or, in some 
cases, indigo blue ; and this is always associated 
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with such extreme transparency that the vital 
organs may be clearly seen. This phase forms 
one of the most beautiful and striking sights 
imaginable—a motley of colors swiftly passing 
into one harmonious hue. 

Most of the prawns examined were brown,—a 
color possibly due in part to the muddy water in 
which they lived,—some were green, and a few 
were red or pink. The transparent prawns, pat- 
terned with spots and veins, will conceal them- 
selves in a mass of the more delicately branched 
seaweeds, selecting red, green, or brown, to cor- 
respond with their own markings ; and the mim- 
icry of color is so close that they look almost 
like the seaweeds, as shown in the carefully col- 
ored illustrations accompanying the paper. 

The prawns have three kinds of color- 
changes : a slow sympathetic change to the color 
of their surroundings ; a rapid change produced 
by increasing the intensity of the light, and a 
periodic habit of changing from the motley of 
day to transparent blue at night. 

In August and September the nocturnal change 
requires from an hour and a half to two hours, 
but in December it takes place in an hour. 

On account of the tides, there are two changes 
a day in illumination, the amount of light at any 
place being inversely proportional to the depth of 
water under which it lies. The color of the 
prawns changes with the depth of the water ; 
those from beds where it is low tide at certain 
seasons being lighter at the same hour than at 
other seasons when the water is deep at that time. 


PERIODICITY. 


Every day, toward night, the prawns assume a 
reddish tint, followed by green, which later melts 
to blue. Next day, the prawn recovers precisely 
the color of the previous day ; or if there is any 
change, it is toward the tint of the weed of the 
night before, even if the prawn is completely 
screened from the light. 

The recovery of color is usually associated with 
dawn, and gradually affects those which may be 
a few feet below the surface. The nocturnal blue 
begins with darkness, attains full development, 
and disappears at dawn. 

Periodicity of this sort is a function of growth 
itself, sleep and the daily movements of many 
of the more sensitive ‘plants being similar mani- 
festations. Rhythmic use breeds rhythmic habit, 
and this continues, although finally the stimulus 
that first excited it may be withheld. 

Even blinded prawns were periodic in their 
color-changes, although they changed more slowly; 
and those kept constantly in the dark also went 
through the regular color- cycle. Others, kept 














under constant illumination, could not maintain 
the periodical color-changes at first, but three 
cases recovered and assumed the nocturnal tints 
at the usual time. 

Prawns experimented upon in the laboratory 
avoided intense light, but if compelled to remain 
in it, they would turn green or blue. Placed ina 
dish with a background that absorbed the light, 
they became reddish. Exposed to red or blue 
light, they turned blue. Apparently, the inten- 
sity of light has an important effect upon color- 
patterns, but the color of the light is less im- 
portant. 

Ether, electricity, or cold also produce change 
of color. 


FROM SIX TO FORTY-TWO MILES AN HOUR. 
- Feilden’s Magazine for January, Mr. George 
Halliday writes an interesting article upon 
marine engineering and shipbuilding. He begins 
by pointing out that from the days of the Phe- 
nicians until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century no progress had been made in shipbuild- 
ing or ship-propulsion. Progress began when 
William Symington fitted a Watt’s engine to drive 
the steam paddle-wheel of the Charlotte Dundas. 
Although the boat was propelled at only 6 miles 
an hour, it marked the beginning of the marine 
engineering which, at the close of the century, 
enabled the Viper to reach the record speed of 
42 miles an hour, and the Deutschland to rush 
across the Atlantic in 5 days 11 hours and 45 
minutes. The greatest improvements made were 
the introduction of iron as a shipbuilding material 
by John Laird, the use of the screw-propellers, 
and of high pressures of steam. Mr. Halliday 
tells the story of Dr. Lardner’s lecture upon 
‘« Transatlantic Steam Navigation.” The Great 
Western had just been built, and the worthy doc- 
tor demonstrated the utter impossibility of cross- 
ing the Atlantic under steam alone. He said : 
««¢Tet them take a vessel 1,600 tons, provided 
with 400 horse-power. The vessel must carry a 
burden of 1,748 tons. He thought it would be 
a waste of time, under all the circumstances, to 
say much more to convince them of the inexpe- 
diency of attempting a direct voyage to New 
York, for in this case 2,080 miles was the long- 
est run a steamer could encounter ; at the end of 
that distance she would require a relay of coals. 
. . . We have as an extreme limit of a steamer’s 
practicable voyage without receiving a relay of 
coals a run of 2,000 miles.’ She sailed on April 
8, 1838, taking 850 tons of coal on board, and 
arrived at full speed in the afternoon of April 
23, having made the passage in 15 days, and 
with 200 tons of coal left in her bunkers.” 




















HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
HE March Harpev’s begins with a sketch of Se- 
ville, beautifully illustrated in tint from draw- 
ings by Lucius Hitchcock. In his ‘‘Short History of 
the People of the United States,” Prof. Woodrow Wil- 
son reaches the period of the Restoration in his very 
able and readable historical work. 

Mr. John C. Merriam describes ‘‘ The John Day Fossil 
Beds,” in the Bad Lands of the Western United States ; 
in their record of prehistoric life these fossil beds are 
richer and more exact than any others in the country. 

Prof. James H. Hyslop, whose name has come to be 
associated with the more enthusiastic and persistent of 
the scientific investigators of spiritualism, contributes 
an essay on the ‘‘ Nature of Life After Death.” He con- 
siders the first and greatest problem in his investiga- 
tions the question of personal identity after death, and 
complains that ‘‘most people assume another world as 
a foregone conclusion, and they do this without one iota 
of evidence.” 

There are many well-illustrated contributions of 
fiction, verse, and lighter features in this number of 
Harper's. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
N the Century for March, Mr. Waldon Fawcett gives 
some striking facts concerning ‘‘The Mining of 
Iron,” all the more interesting just now when the world 
is looking on with astonishment at the proposed gigan- 
tic consolidation of the industries engaged in the pro- 
duction and manufacture of the metal. Mr. Fawcett 
tells us that the United States now produces one-fourth 
more iron than any other nation, and several hundred 
pounds a year for every inhabitant, whereas in Euro- 
pean countries the per capita production does not reach 
fifty pounds. Of the million men employed in the iron 
industry of the United States, about two-fifths are en- 
gaged in the mining and transportation of ore, and they 
handle each year raw material which has cost about a 
billion dollars, receiving themselves an aggregate an- 
nual wage of close to half a billion dollars. Mr. Faw- 
cett explains in an interesting manner the various 
methods used in the United States to get the iron ore 
out of the ground, and makes some remarks concerning 
the future of ore-producing in this country. He says 
the future of the Lake Superior region is the paramount 
question. For many years after this wonderful ore dis- 
trict was opened people declared its wealth of ore to be 
inexhaustible. Then there was a scare a few years ago, 
and finally, with more economical methods and new 
discoveries, came renewed confidence. Mr. Fawcett 
says there is undoubtedly sufficient iron in the hills sur- 
rounding Lake Superior to charge all the blast-furnaces 
in the world for many years to come, but that not all of 
it is of the same high grade taken out heretofore. The 
mine-owners have the far-sightedness to make the fur- 
nacemen take the ore now as it comes, instead of selling 
the high-grade material first. With the improved de- 
vices that have been introduced in recent years, it is a 
common thing now for a miner to turn out five or six 
tons of ore a day, and insome of the deep mines a daily 
output as high as eighty tons for every man has been 
recorded. 


THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE POPULATION OF A DEPARTMENT STORE. 


In writing on ‘“‘Shopping in New York,” Lillie Ham- 
ilton French says of the department stores that they 
are only the outgrowth of our earlier country stores, 
where, of a Saturday night, the farmer could get any- 
thing that he needed. This writer says that in the de- 
partment store which, she has investigated there are 
gathered every morning, before the arrival of a single 
customer, 3,389 men, women, and children. This num- 
ber does not include the buyers, the drivers, and the 
stablemen, nor any of those engaged in the purchase 
and distribution of articles. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE EMPRESS DOWAGER. 


An interesting bit of recent Oriental history is given 
in the account of ‘‘The Flight of the Empress Dow- 
ager,” by Luella Miner, a missionary of the American 
Board, from information obtained from one of the Em- 
press’ suite. This official, whose name is suppressed 
for obvious reasons, says that when the Empress Dow- 
ager returned to the city palaces on June 14 she wore 
her hair simply twisted in a knot, and was attired in 
the common dress of the people. Thisdisguise was worn 
when the flight began on August 15. Thirty of the 
princes, nobles, and high ministers were in the retinue, 
chief among them Prince Tuan, Prince Chuang, and 
Kang. The foreigners knew nothing of the flight. The 
party made about thirty miles the first day, and ar- 
rived at a little village, where they obtained mule-lit- 
ters, and proceeded on their journey. The writer of this 
article says that in the public edicts the Empress de- 
grades princes and high ministers who were Boxer 
chiefs, but in secret they are still her trusted advisers. 
The Emperor has continually opposed the course of the 
Empress Dowager, and would now be glad to return to 
the capital, but the Empress will not permit. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE March Scribner’s is opened by Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis with one of his capital descrip- 
tive articles, ‘‘ Along the East Coast of Africa.” He is 
enthusiastic over Zanzibar, which he calls “an ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ city, full of a delicious and theatrical unreality.” 
The sultans of Zanzibar grew powerful and wealthy 
through the export of slaves and ivory from the main- 
land. The trade in ivory still flourishes, and Mr. Davis 
saw in corners of little cellars piles of elephant-tusks 
worth $25,000 each. Hesays the present sultan is a most 
dignified, intelligent, and charming old gentleman. 


OUR IMMIGRANTS ARE NOT ‘‘SCUM.” 


Mr. Arthur Henry, writing from ‘“‘Among the Immi- 
grants,” gives some graphic scenes of immigrant life, 
and claims that it is all a mistake to think that this 
country is being made a dumping-ground for Europe’s 
rubbish. ‘* Year by year we are acquiring through our 
process of natural selection the pick of the nations. 
Those who possess thrift, courage, and ambition make 
their way here. The dull, the indolent, and the hide- 
bound stay at home. The third and fourth, if not the 
second, generation from these sturdy immigrants give 
us good Americans.” 
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M. DE WITTE AND HIS RUSSIA. 


In Mr. Henry Norman’s important series of papers on 
‘Russia of To-day,” he comes to a chapter on ‘“ M. de 
Witte, and the New Economic Régime.” Mr. Norman 
reminds us of the fact, which he confesses startled him 
when he first faced it, that the Russian state is by far 
the greatest economic community on the face of the 
globe. Quoting statistics which prove this, Mr. Nor- 
man proceeds to give a sketch of the career of the 
minister of finance, M. de Witte, who has largely 
through his individual work brought economic, indus- 
trial, and commercial Russia to this degree of eminence. 
M. de Witte is fifty-two years of age, and is of German 
deseccnt. He was appointed formally minister of fi- 
nance in January, 1893, thus reaching the highest 
administrative post in the Russian empire at the age 
of forty-four. His economic views can be summarized 
in the phrase ‘‘educational protection.” M. de Witte’s 
first great achievement was to abolish the speculation 
in rubles. He simply decided that from January 1, 
1894, to December 31, 1895, the gold price of a hundred- 
ruble note should not fall below 216 marks, and Berlin 
was notified that as many paper rubles as she cared 
to sell would be bought at that rate. Berlin started in 
to sell, and M. de Witte continued to buy with such 
stern persistence that when the final time for delivery 
came the speculators had to go down upon their knees 
to the Russian minister and beg him not to ruin them. 
Next M. de Witte effected the resumption of specie 
payments on November 14, 1897. He is now engaged in 
another great undertaking, the government monopoly 
of the sale of alcohol, a reform which strikes deep to 
the very roots of popular welfare, for drunkenness is 
one of the greatest curses of Russia. 

Joseph Sohn, in describing ‘‘ The Transformation of 
the Map,” gives a very readable account of the changes 
which have taken place in the political geographies in 
the last three-quarters of the nineteenth century. Mr. 
Brander Matthews writes on ‘‘The English Language 
in America,” and Mr. Thomas F. Millard on ‘The 
Settlement in China.” 


M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


ROM McClure’s for March we have quoted in an- 
other department from Prof. Edward S. Holden’s 
article, ‘‘ What We Know About Mars.” 

A large part of this number of McClwre’s is taken up 
with Mr. George W. Smalley’s sketch of ‘‘ Edward the 
Seventh,” and with great numbers of pictures of Queen 
Victoria and the royal family. 

Miss Ida M.'Tarbell contributes one of her careful 
and excellent historical chapters, an account of the 
disbanding of the Union army. She commends the 
foresight and executive ability with which the great 
work of disbandment was accomplished. The soldiers 
were sent to their homes before they were paid, and 
then the 800,000 men discharged received an aggregate 
sum of about $270,000,000. Miss Tarbell thinks that this 
work of General Vincent’s in passing 800,000 men from 
the army to civil life with quietness and order was ‘‘ the 
greatest feat in handling men which this or any govern- 
ment has ever performed.” 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt, in an essay, ‘‘ Reform Through 
Social Work,” discusses some of the forces that tell for 
decency in New York City. Colonel Roosevelt has 
words of praise for the Civic Club, at 243 East Thirty- 
fourth Street, which under the leadership of Mr. F. Nor- 










ton Goddard has come to be a most healthy center of 
energetic social and political effort ; for the University 
Settlements and the enormous amount of work they do ; 
the Legal Aid Society, the church work, such as is 
accomplished by St. George’s Church, under Dr. Rains- 
ford’s administration, and for the efforts of such men 
as Jacob A. Riis. Colonel Roosevelt agrees with a man 
whom he heard call Mr. Riis ‘‘the most useful citizen 
of New York.” 

In an editorial note the magazine says that Mr. 
Kipling’s new novel, ‘‘ Kim,” now running as a serial 
in McClure’s, has proved a tremendous success, and 
that its reception by the public is quite equal to that 
which Mr. Kipling’s reputation would demand. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 


N his essay in the March Cosmopolitan on ‘The 
Advantages of Public Ownership and Manage- 
ment of Natural Monopolies,” Dr. Richard T. Ely takes 
the broad ground that as private people manage private 
property naturally for their private interests, so public 
property would be managed by public authorities natu- 
rally in the interests of the general public. Dr. Ely thinks 
that the common plaint that the better class of the 
community is apathetic on public questions is largely 
due to the fact that natural monopolies are in the hands 
of powerful private corporations. He says that in all 
the cities of the world where there is a thoroughly es- 
tablished policy of public ownership and management, 
the well-to-do find that their interests are bound up 
with those of good government. Dr. Ely thinks that, 
while the obstacles to reform are many, and all progress 
toward a proper ownership and management of monop- 
olies must be slow, the situation is a hopeful one, and 
he is encouraged by the public spirit of many men of 
large wealth now active in the promotion of good gov- 
ernment, and by instances of organizations of business 
men, such as the merchants. of New York, who fre- 
quently “take a noble stand in defense of popular 

rights.” 

THE SECRETARIES TO THE PRESIDENTS. 


In an article on the “Secretaries to the Presidents,” 
Mr. W. W. Price reviews the work of the various sec- 
retaries empioyed by our Chief Magistrates, and speaks 
especially of the late John Addison Porter, President 
McKinley’s first secretary. He says it was during Mr. 
Porter’s term that the art of rapid and voluminous let- 
ter-writing was brought to its present height. Presi- 
dent McKinley insisted that every letter to the White 
House written in a respectful spirit deserved an answer, 
and this policy was carried out with a degree of care 
that seems marvelous considering the extraordinary 
volume of communications from humble correspondents 
that flowed in on the White House. Mr. Price says Mr. 
Porter will go down in history as the “social secretary,” 
and that probably none of his predecessors ever attended 
to half the social duties and details that he had during 
his first two years at the White House. The result of 
this activity was the sad breaking down of Mr. Porter’s 
health, and his subsequent death. His assistant, Mr. 
Cortelyou, succeeded him. 

Mr. David Gray, writing on “Cross-Country Riding 
in America,” says that the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century has brought this recreation into vogue 
as a new social institution. Only a generation ago, 
with the exception of the fox-chasers of the South and 



















































































the southern part of Pennsylvania, there was no cross- 
country riding in America. To-day, there are more than 
twenty organized hunts, each running hounds for such 
a season as the locality permits. 





OUTING. 


N the March Outing, Col. Theodore Roosevelt writes 
entertainingly of ‘‘The Need of Trained Observa- 
tion for Sportsmen.” He says that every hunter ought 
to be a field naturalist, and must be an observer if he is 
to be a hunter in anything but name. He shows how 
easy it is for the observation of a few individuals of any 
species to lead to false generalization. One man who 
has shot a certain number of grizzly bears declares that 
the animal is dangerous because he has happened to 
have several of them charge him ; another man with 
about an equal experience says the grizzly bear dis- 
plays nothing but abject cowardice, and believes none 
of the tales of his brother sportsman. Colonel Roose- 
velt calls attention to the fact that some animals, or 
closely allied animals, certainly show marvelous differ- 
ences of conduct in different localities. In Asia and 
many parts of Europe the wolf is a dangerous foe to 
human life, ‘‘ whereas in America such an event as an 
attack by a wolf upon a human being is almost un- 
known.” In Europe the black bear disappears before 
civilization much before the wolf, while in America 
the black bear is still extant in a hundred regions 
where the wolf has disappeared. 


A CURIOUS MAIL ROUTE. 


Mr. J. H. Wisby gives an account of the thrilling feat 
of “Carrying the Mails Over the Andes on Skees.” The 
winter mail from Valparaiso to Buenos Ayres must be 
sent across the backbone of the Andes, and it iscarried by 
snow-skaters brought from Scandinavia, the long, tough 
wooden shavings, fifteen feet long, and even twenty 
feet long, being used. Theskee-men are employed by the 
Chilian and Argentine governments to the number of 
about 300. When in the Andes, they travel across snowy 
wastes of from 3,000 to 18,000 feet above the plain. There 
may bea few feet of snow under the skees or a thousand 
feet. In the latter case the mail-carrier cannot stop, as 
he would sink to certain death in the loose snow. Un- 
der these circumstances, it is not possible for a single 
man to know more than a limited number of miles of 
the Andes skee-route, and there are ranges so difficult 
and dangerous to locate that a distance of a hundred 
miles is sometimes parceled out for half a dozen skee- 
men to cover. It is much more difficult work than fol- 
lowing the trail in the Rocky Mountains. Theskee-man 
cannot follow a mere trail ; he must on every trip strike 
out a new route for himself, and the direction of these 
various routes changes according to the condition of the 
snow-beds. The men travel from fifty miles aday down 
to ten, according to the natureof the route. They serve 
as circulating post-offices at the small mountain settle- 
ments, as well as mail-carriers. 

In this excellent number of Owting there are other 
articles on ‘“‘Tobogganing and Sleighing Around Que- 
bec,” “The Making of the Artificial Fly,” “‘The Cari- 
bou and Its Home,” ‘‘The Lumbered Region of Michi- 
gan,” ‘“‘The Old and the New Pugilism,” “‘The Hunt- 
ing Leopard of India,” and many other features of 
special interest to sportsmen and lovers of outdoor 
life. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY. 


N the March Frank Leslie’s, Mr. Edward Marshall 
gives the results of certain investigations in ‘‘Sci- 
entific Child Study” which have been made recently in 
Chicago. Seven thousand school children have been 
examined and experimented with as carefully and sci- 
entifically as any student is taught to experiment with 
chemicals in a school laboratory. This study developed 
three important facts: First, that quite as much de- 
pends upon physical development as upon mental cali- 
ber of school children,—that the strong child and the 
big child is the bright child in school ; second, that a 
great difference exists between girls and boys in mental 
capacity ; third, that physical perfection is likely to be 
combined with moral perfection, by which is meant 
that the normal man is apt to be the most moral man. 
Mr. Marshall goes into the details of the experiments 
and says that they have shown that height, weight, and 
strength are so closely associated with mental develop- 
ment that they may almost be called coérdinate, except 
when exceptions occur; and, further, that women, or at 
least girls, are much slower in physical development 
than men or boys are, which he considers a strong ar- 
gument against coeducation. 


SENATOR QUAY THE PEOPLE’S MAN. 


Alan Cuningham gives a sketch of Matthew Stanley 
Quay, who has just reéntered the United States Sen- 
ate, and whom this writer calls “‘the most remarkable 
politician in our history, the most powerful boss that 
has ruled a great State, the creator and master of the 
strongest political machine that has dominated any of 
the sovereign States since the country has been a na- 
tion.” Mr. Cuningham denies that Quay has reigned 
against the people’s will. He calls Colonel Quay the 
people’s man, and he thinks the pluralities given him 
when he ran for State treasurer, and given his own 
personal candidate, Governor Stone, amply prove that 
the notion is ‘“‘a vulgar delusion.” 

There is a well-illustrated article by R. W. Shufeldt 
on * Bird Haunts of Norway,” and an authoritative ac- 
count of the expedition of the Duke of Abruzzi, under 
the title “‘Farther North than Nansen.” 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


N the March Ladies’ Home Journal, Mabel Percy 
Haskell gives a sketch of ‘‘ The Only American Girl 
Who Ever Married a King,”—Miss Elise Hensler, of 
Boston, who, over forty years ago, married King Fer- 
dinand of Portugal. Ferdinand heard Miss Hensler 
sing in an opera in Lisbon given in honor of the king’s 
birthday, and fell in love with the beautiful American 
at first sight. The two were married in 1862, and the 
marriage proved an idyllic one. The king and his bride 
lived in the beautiful palace of Cintra. She has always 
been known as the Countess of Edla. It is said that 
Ferdinand declined the crown of Spain when it was 
offered to him in 1869 because of his wish for a compar- 
atively quiet life that would enable him to enjoy a 
peaceful existence with his lovely wife. 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT AND THE PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


In “The Anecdotal Side of Theodore Roosevelt” 
many unpublished stories and anecdotes of the Vice- 
President-elect are printed, together with several excel- 
lent pictures showing the Roosevelt family and its 
home surroundings. The editor of these anecdotes says 
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that Colonel Roosevelt is the despair of photographers. 
‘“‘Once in a while he rushes into his favorite studio in 
New York City wearing his everyday clothes, says he 
will sit for a picture, waits not for background scenery 
to be shifted nor lights regulated, and insists that the 
whole performance be ended as quickly as possible. 
One photographer who has taken many pictures of him 
asserts that of all the troublesome ‘children’ he had 
ever photographed none was so hard to handle as 
‘Teddy Roosevelt.’ While a hearty eater, Mr. Roosevelt 
cares only for the simplest of food, preferring chops or 
beefsteak, hominy, milk, and rice-pudding to more elab- 
orate dishes. His dress is neat, but severely plain. It 
is almost impossible for him to distinguish one tune 
from another, yet he never fails to bare his head when 
‘The Star Spangled Banner’ is played. He can walk 
through a forest, however, and, from its song, tell the 
name of each bird that pipes.” 


‘““THE PULPIT AS A BULLETIN-BOARD.” 


On Mr. Bok’s editorial page in this number are given 
some highly sensible paragraphs of advice in the matter 
of “‘The Wife and Her Money.” Mr. Bok, in speaking 
of the irregular financial arrangements common in 
most domestic circles, says “it is just this humiliating 
dependence upon a man for every trifle that a woman 
needs that is making thousands of women restless and 
anxious for outside careers.” Mr. Bok in another edi- 
torial expresses his disapproval of ‘‘The Pulpit as a 
Bulletin Board,” on the score that the reading of secu- 
lar announcements from the pulpit is a jar to the ser- 
vices,—a truth that all of his readers have doubtless 
felt. He says the custom is already being abolished in 
many churches, the announcements being made by a 
leaflet or printed circular in some form, placed in each 
pew. 

The Home Journal has engaged Miss Marguerite 
Merington, the playwright, to construct a play based 
upon Mr. Charles Dana Gibson’s latest series of pictures, 
‘A Widow and Her Friends,” and the comedy is printed 
in this number with editorial permission for amateurs 
to useit. Thisand previously published plays, specially 
adapted to amateur performances, are bound by the 
Curtis Publishing Company in pamphlets for the use of 
the Home Journal's readers in amateur theatricals. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE March Atlantic Monthly contains an article 
by Mr. Henry B. F. Macfarland on ‘“ Mr. Mc- 
Kinley as President,” which we have quoted from in 
another department. 
OUR DUTY TO THE FILIPINOS. 


In the opening essay, entitled ‘‘ Democracy and Effi- 
ciency,” by Dr. Woodrow Wilson, that writer begins by 
reminding us that it is no longer possible to mistake 
the reaction against democracy. Dr. Wilson thinks 
that this is no cause for serious discouragement ; that 
it simply shows the world is at last ready to accept the 
moral drawn by De Tocqueville, who predicted the 
stability of the government of the United States, not 
because of its intrinsic excellence, but because of its 
suitability to the particular social, economic, and polit- 
ical conditions of the people of the country. Proceeding 
from his analysis of American democracy and its 
achievements to the great new problems before the 
United States at present, Dr. Wilson says of perhaps 
the greatest, the government of the Philippines, that : 





“The best guarantee of good government we can give 
the Filipinos is, that we shall be sensitive to the opinion 
of the world ; that we shall be sensitive in what we do 
to our own standards, so often boasted of and pro- 
claimed, and shall wish above all things else to live up 
to the character we have established, the standards we 
have professed. When they accept the compulsions of 
that character and accept those standards, they will be 
entitled to partnership with us, and shall haveit. They 
shall, meanwhile, teach us, as we shall teach them. 
We shall teach them order as a condition precedent to 
liberty, self-control as a condition precedent to self- 
government ; they shall teach us the true assessment of 
institutions,—that their only invaluable content is mo- 
tive and character. We shall, no doubt, learn that de- 
mocracy and efficiency go together by no novel rule.” 


A PICTURE OF CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 


Mr. James Bradley Thayer gives a spirited sketch of 
the career of Chief Justice John Marshall, in the course 
of which he quotes from Horace Binney’s address at 
Philadelphia, after Marshall’s death, the following ex- 
cellent word-picture of the great judge: ‘‘He wasabout 
six feet high, straight, and rather slender, of dark com- 
plexion, showing little if any rosy red, yet good health, 
the outline of the face nearly a circle, and, within that, 
eyes dark to blackness, strong and penetrating, beaming 
with intelligence and good nature; an upright fore- 
head, rather low, was terminated in a horizontal line by 
a mass of raven-black hair, of unusual thickness and 
strength. The features of the face were in harmony 
with this outline, and the temples fully developed. The 
result of this combination was interesting and very 
agreeable. The body and limbs indicated agility rather 
than strength, in which, however, he was by no means 
deficient. He wore a purple or pale blue hunting shirt, 
and trousers of the same material, fringed with white. 
A round black hat, mounted with the buck’s tail for a 
cockade, crowned the figure and the man. He went 
through the manual exercise by word and motion, de- 
liberately pronounced and performed in the presence of 
the company, before he required the men to imitate 
him; and then proceeded to exercise them with the 
most perfect temper.” 

There is an excellent summary of the chief events in 
Germany during 1900 in Mr. William C. Dreher’s “‘ Let- 
ter from Germany.” Mr. W. E. B. Du Bois describes 
the work of ‘‘ The Freedmen’s Bureau,” which did such 
an enormous work between 1865 and 1872 in caring for 
the millions of negroes who suddenly became depend- 
ent or partially dependent; there is a poem by Miss 
Edith M. Thomas of striking qualities, and the usual 
excellent literary features of the Atlantic. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HE leading article in the February North Amevri- 
can, **To the Person Sitting in Darkness,” by 

Mark Twain, has received notice in another department. 
A far more moderate statement of the “ anti-imperial- 
ists’” position is to be found in ex-President Harrison’s 
‘*Musings upon Current Topics,” in the same number. 
‘“ Whatever may be in the minds of gaudy rhetoricians,” 
says Mr. Harrison, ‘‘we have not as a nation entered 
upon a programme of colonization, or of subjugation, or 
of spoliation. We have not joined the wolves. We have 
still some of the care-taking instinct of the shepherd ; 
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still, at least, a latent capacity for sorrow when the word 
‘free’ is eliminated from the name of astate.” ‘Let us 
not be a world-power in any save the good old sense— 
that of a nation capable of protecting in all seas the just 
rights of its citizens, and incapable everywhere of a 
wanton infringement of the autonomy of other nations.” 


CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 


“ John Marshall, Statesman,” is the subject of an in- 
structive article by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. The 
famous decisions of the great Chief Justice embody, in 
Senator Lodge’s view, not merely a series of legal argu- 
ments, but a clearly defined system of statesmanship. 
These decisions, says Senator Lodge, “are the work of 
aman who saw that the future of the United States 
hinged on the one question, whether the national should 
prevail over the separatist principle ; whether the nation 
was to be predominant over the State ; whether, indeed, 
there was to be a nation atall. . . . John Marshall stands 
in history as one of that small group of men who have 
founded states. Hewasa nation-maker, a state-builder. 
His monument is in the history of the United States, 
and his name is written upon the Constitution of his 
country.” 

THE AMERICAN TROOPS IN CHINA. 


Capt. William Crozier, the chief ordnance officer on 
General Chaffee’s staff, records ‘‘Some Observations on 
the Peking Relief Expedition,” which he summarizes 
as follows: ‘‘In the character of their material, ani- 
mate and inanimate, the troops of the United States 
excelled; in all the results of liberal organization, 
training, and stimulus, the product of national interest 
in and fostering encouragement of the military arm, 
they were outclassed by the forces of the other nations.” 
In one respect, however, they were not outclassed ; for 
Captain Crozier himself remarks that the record of the 
Americans for humanity is believed to be better than 
that of any other troops. 


SHALL WE TAKE MARK TWAIN SERIOUSLY ? 


Mr. W. D. Howells, in a paper entitled ‘‘ Mark 
Twain: An Inquiry,” raises the delicate question 
whether Mark Twain should be recognized as a prophet 
on matters of serious import. He says, what is un- 
questionably true, that few authorities are heard so 
willingly by all sorts of men, and as an instance of the 
humorist’s grasp of important facts and their correlation 
Mr. Howells cites the discussion of the South African 
situation in the closing chapters of ‘‘Following the 
Equator,” in which Mr. Clemens gives an estimate of 
the military character of the belligerents on either 
side. Nevertheless, if the older generation of Mark 
Twain’s readers erred in ‘‘taking nothing in earnest” 
from him, Mr. Howells thinks it well to warn his 
younger following against taking everything in earnest 
that he writes. But it must be confessed that he does 
not help us much in drawing the line. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


We can do no more than indicate by title the remain- 
der of this number’s contents, which we have found 
more than ordinarily interesting: ‘What England 
Ought to Do,” by ‘‘A Continental Observer ;” ‘Legal 
Safeguards of Sanity,” by Dr. Ailan M. Hamilton; 
‘‘ Causes of the Conservatism of England,” by Augustine 
Birrell; ‘‘ Practical Efficiency of the Banking Law,” 
by President J. B. Forgan, of the First National Bank, 
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Chicago; ‘“‘Plight of the Democratic Party,” by the 
Hon. Perry Belmont; ‘‘ The South and the Negro,” by 
Marion L. Dawson ; ‘‘Substitutes for Ship Subsidies : a 
Reply,” by A. R. Smith; ‘‘Sikhism and the Sikhs,” by 
Sir Lepel Griffin, and an appreciative sketch of ‘ Vic- 
toria and her Reign,” by Lady Jeune. 





THE FORUM. 


HE February Forum opens with a paper, credited 
to “*An Ex-Democrat,” on ‘‘The Rehabilitation 
of the Democratic Party.” The tone of this writer is 
distinctly anti-Bryan, and his only hope for the future 
success of the party seems to lie in the elimination of 
the silver issue and the partial retirement to the back- 
ground of the tariff and trust questions. ‘ Imperial- 
ism” must be the rallying cry. The party’s great need 
to-day is leadership. ‘‘Such is the curious composition 
of the Democratic party—aristocratic and sectional at 
one end, proletarian and municipal at the other—that 
any vital and intelligent direction of the party’s future 
by the rank and file seems out of the question.” 

Mr. Willis J. Abbot, on the other hand, writing in 
the same number of the Forum, urges the importance 
ot natural monopolies as a political issue likely to dis- 
place both silver and “imperialism.” He demands 
more “radicalism,” rather than less, in the party plat- 
forms. 

OUR MILITIA SYSTEM. 


Gen. Thomas M. Anderson writes on “ Nationaliza- 
tion of the State Guards,” summing up the objections 
to our present militia and volunteer systems as fol- 
lows: ‘State control, inadequate appropriations, the 
election of officers, insufficient theoretical and practical 
training, and the lack of a codrdinating control by the 
general government.” General Anderson suggests a 
militia system similar to that adopted by the Swiss. 
Swedes, and Canadians—a permanent staff in control. 
General Anderson advocates this plan, not because he 
regards it as ideal, but because he believes it would be 


‘acceptable to the American people and would be work- 


able. 
THE NEGRO AND EDUCATION. 


Prof. Kelly Miller, of Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., writing on the attempts at negro eduvation 
in the South, very pertinently says: 

‘¢ Experiments are usually accompanied by a waste of 
material. This has doubtless been true in the case 
under consideration. Too many experimental stations 
have been established, and much money and material 
utilized. There are to-day ten times as many colleges 
and universities for negro youth as the race, in the 
present state of its material and intellectual poverty, 
could reasonably be expected to furnish an adequate 
constituency for. Many of the results have been ex 
tremely grotesque. The inestimable value of the experi- 
ment, however, consists in the fact that the negro has 
been shown to possess a good degree of intellectual abil- 
ity. His acquisitive faculties have been proved beyond 
peradventure, whatever may be thought of his inquis- 
itive power.” 

PORTO RICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


“The Status of Porto Ricans in Our Polity” is the 
subject of an article by Mr. Stephen Pfeil, who argues 
that, from the viewpoint of international law, the in- 
habitants of Porto Rico became Americans the moment 
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the treaty with Spain was ratified. ‘‘They became 
American citizens by the same process as did the in- 
habitants of Florida; California, Texas, and other terri- 
tory conquered by or ceded to us.” 


NEUTRALIZATION OF THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


In an article on “The Monroe Doctrine and the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty,” Mr. James G. Whiteley argues 
against the principle of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee’s amendment to the treaty and in favor of com- 
plete neutralization. To support his contention that 
there is nothing in the policy of neutralization contrary 
to the Monroe Doctrine, Mr. Whiteley refers to the ex- 
pressed opinions of such statesmen as Clay, Webster, 
Marcy, Clayton, Cass, Seward, and Bayard, all of whom 


upheld the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, in which the princi- . 


ple of neutralization was embodied. 
THE TRADE-UNIONS AND ARBITRATION. 


Mr. Walter Macarthur sets forth some of the objec- 
tions made by the American trade-unions to compul- 
sory arbitration. His argument is based on the fact 
that in the scheme of industrial arbitration the right of 
dissent is denied. This produces a situation which, in 
Mr. Macarthur’s view, may become intolerable. If, in 
certain circumstances, resistance is the only course com- 
patible with a nation’s integrity, why should submis- 
sion bo enjoined on the individual in similar circum- 
stances? To the question, What is the trade-union’s 
remedy for the strike ? Mr. Macarthur makes the can- 
did reply that it offers none. In the scheme of labor 
organization men cannot be compelled to agree. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Hon. William D. Foulke relates some of the va- 
ried incidents in the occupation of the ‘spellbinder” 
during a political campaign ; Maj. Henry A. Greene con- 
tinues the discussion of the advantages of mounted 
troops, begun in the November Forum by Mr. A. Mau- 
rice Low; Mr. Hugh T. Mathers voices the opposition 
to the ‘‘anti-scalping” bill before Congress ; Capt. C. H. 
Stockton, U.S.N., writes on ‘‘ Laws and Usages of War, 
at Sea;” Mr. Charles S. Newhall on ‘‘Sheep and the 
Forest Reserves ;” Prof. Richard Barton on ‘“‘ The Dark 
in Literature ;” and President Charles F. Thwing at- 
tempts an answer to the question, ‘Should Woman’s 
Education Differ from Man’s?” advocating what he 
terms ‘‘ coérdinate education ”—i.e., the system followed 
at Radcliffe, Barnard, and the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, as opposed to coeducation proper. 


THE ARENA. 


HE article of most timely interest in the February 
Arena is the one entitled ‘‘The Merchant Seaman 
and the Subsidy Bill,” by Mr. Walter Macarthur, the 
editor of the Coast Seamen’s Journal, of San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Macarthur discusses one feature of the 
subsidy bill that has been very generally overlooked— 
namely, the provision for obtaining seamen to serve in 
a naval reserve. The importance of this provision 
arises from the present scarcity of seamen to meet the 
needs of our naval service, and from the further fact 
that the merchant marine no longer affords a source of 
supply. 
WHERE IS THE AMERICAN SATLOR ? 
As to the personnel of American ships’ crews at the 
present time, Mr. Macarthur says: 





“The number of Americans, native and naturalized, 
in the merchant marine of the United States at the 
present time is not more than 25 per cent. of the whole 
number employed in that calling. In by far the greater 
part, the crews of American vessels are composed of 
Scandinavians. But an even more suggestive feature 
of American ships’ crews, especially when considered 
in their relation to the public service, is their continual 
deterioration in point of skill and personal character. 
The man of seamanlike qualities, whether of American 
or foreign nativity, is giving way to an element inferior 
in every respect to that in the service of other countries. 
This fact is significant, as showing that the problem in- 
volves not merely a matter of nationality, but also a 
consideration of the rules that govern mankind in gen- 
eral in the choice of employment.” 

In Mr. Macarthur’s opinion, the passage of the sub- 
sidy bill, while it might increase the number of Ameri- 
cans in the merchant marine, would not thereby add 
to the effectiveness of the naval service. The bill, in 
fact, fails to change the conditions under which sailors 
are employed, under which ‘‘every canon of justice, 
decency, and even humanity is frequently outraged.” 


CITY OWNERSHIP OF STREET RAILWAYS. 


Prof. Frank Parsons, in an article on the ownership 
and operation of street railways by municipalities, 
shows that this movement has gained ground rapidly 
in Great Britain during the past ten years. Before 
1893 there was only one public tram-line in the country. 
From 1893-95 four cities began to operate lines. In 
the years 1896-98, ten more cities entered on the same 
experiment, and a short line is operated by the city of 
London. Professor Parsons estimates, after full inves- 
tigation, that a three-cent fare, with transfers, would 
cover all costs, including depreciation and interest, in 
such cities as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Buffalo, and Detroit. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


An elaborate paper giving ‘‘ Theological Views of a 
Layman” is contributed by Mr. Edward A. Jenks; 
Miss Frances A. Kellor, in the second of her series of 
articles on ‘“‘'The Criminal Negro,” reviews Southern 
conditions that influence negro criminality. 


GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


HE leading article in Gunton’s for February is on 

the subject of ‘‘ ‘Trusts’ and Business Stability,” 

and is contributed by the editor. Among the probable 
limitations to trust-development in this country men- 
tioned by Professor Gunton is the increasing difficulty 
of securing sufficiently able managerial ability to con- 
duct the business of these gigantic corporations. In 
this connection Professor Gunton cites a statement 
credited to the head of one of the great American in- 
dustrial combinations to the effect that several posi- 
tions in his organization commanding upward of $10,000 
a year salary are vacant from sheer inability to find 
men of sufficient talent and capacity for responsibility 
to fill them. Of course, this difficulty will increase with 
the attempt to bring widely differing industries under 
a single management, and in Professor Gunton’s view 
the line of greatest economic efficiency will be found to 
be in the organization under single management of in- 
dustries of very similar character. ‘The natural law 
which limits superior human ability to at most two or 


























































three distinct fields will be the permanent bar to any 
universal ‘trust.’ ” 


THE PATRIARCHAL IDEA IN CHINA. 


Mr. Archer B. Hulbert, writing on ‘‘ Chinese Civiliza- 
tion,” describes the influence of the original patriarchal 
idea on Chinese social life. Every act of the Chinaman 
is that of the clan rather than of himself as an individ- 
ual. ‘‘A man cannot name his son without consulting 
the clan. He cannot give his daughter in marriage, nor 
sell his estate, nor change his place of residence, nor 
make his will, nor choose a profession, without confer- 
ring with his relatives.” How such a system as this 
may stand in the way of national progress is easily 
seen. The individual has no independent social exist- 
ence, but rather may be compared with the cog-wheel 
in a complicated machine. His every act has a disturb- 
ing effect upon the whole system, and so the patriarchal 
system in China is a real bar to national progress. 


CHECKS TO SPECULATION. 


In an article on ‘Speculation—An Incident in Na- 
tional Development,” Mr. Joseph Weare enumerates 
some of the channels through which surplus capital 
finds an outlet in this era of national prosperity, and 
points out some of the methods by which rash and in- 
discriminate speculation may be checked. The first of 
these is a law requiring all corporations and stock com- 
panies to publish at intervals reports of their resources 
and liabilities. Some plan of reorganization of the 
banking system in such a way that hard times will find 
the banks better able to meet the situation should be 
diligently sought. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Prof. Jerome Dowd writes on “Strikes and Lockouts 
in North Carolina ;” Mr. George Styles on “ Electrical 
Development ;” and there is an unsigned article on 
“The ‘Ruskin Hall’ Movement,” inaugurated in this 
country by the starting of a school at Trenton, Mo. 





THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. 


HE February number of the £nternational Month- 
ly well maintains the reputation of that excellent 
review for solid and meritorious articles of current in- 
terest. The opening paper is a survey of ‘“ American 
Interests in the Orient,” by Mr. Charles A. Conant, 
whose writings on this subject have attracted general 
attention for some months past. In concluding his 
study of the opportunities for American commerce in 
the far East, Mr. Conant remarks: ‘‘ The United States 
would not need to compete with the older countries in 
colonization if these countries would offer us an open 
market for our surplus production of goods and capital ; 
but the refusal to grant this freedom imposes upon us 
the duty of resisting, even by — if the accidents of 
national policy and national honor require it, the slam- 
ming in our faces of the door of economic opportunity 
in the Orient.” 
THE REAL IBSEN. 


Dr. William Archer characterizes Ibsen as a master 
poet. ‘‘He is a great creator of men and women, a 
great explorer of the human heart, a great teller of 
stories, a great inventor and manipulator of those ‘situa- 
tions,’ those conjunctures and crises, in which human 
nature throws off its conventional integuments and ex- 
presses itself at its highest potency. He is more of a 
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seer than a thinker. He is neither an individualist nor 
a socialist, neither an aristocrat nor a democrat, neither 
an optimist nor a pessimist. He is simply a dramatist, 
looking with piercing eyes at the world of men and 
women, and translating into poetry this episode and that 
from the inexhaustible pageant.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Alfred Fouillée writes on ‘Nietzsche and Dar- 
winism ;” M. Camille Mauclair on ‘‘ Auguste Rodin : 
His Decorative Sculpture,” and Prof. James Geikie, of 
Edinburgh, concludes his account of “‘ Mountain Struc- 
ture and Its Origin.” 





THE SEWANEE REVIEW. 


F the eight articles in the current number of the 

Sewanee Review, we have made extracts from 

three in our department of ‘‘Leading Articles of the 

Month.” These are Bishop Gailor’s study of General 

Forrest, Professor Trent’s paper on ‘*A New South 

View of Reconstruction,” and Mr. 8S. S. P. Patteson’s 
article on ‘The Political Isolation of the South.” 

An interesting character sketch of the late Hon. Wil- 
liam L. Wilsoa, for many years a prominent member of 
the House of Representatives and later postmaster- 
general in President Cleveland’s second Cabinet, is con- 
tributed by James A. Quarles. Professor Wilson left 
political life to succeed Gen. G. W. Custis Lee as presi- 
dent of the Washington and Lee University. As amon- 
ument to his memory, the chair of economics, which he 
instituted in the university, has been amply endowed. 

In this number there is a philosophical study of 
“Christian Mysticism,” by Reginald H. Starr. Among 
the literary articles is a study of ‘‘ Dryden After Two 
Centuries,” by the editor, Prof. John Bell Henneman, 
and a criticism of ‘‘ Tommy and Grizel,” by Winfield P. 
Woolf. The first portion of an elaborate monograph on 
* Arnold’s Invasion of Virginia,” by Francis R. Lassiter, 
is also included in this number. 





THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


HE January number of the American Historical 
Review opens with the address of Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams at the dedication of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society’s building, at Madison, Octo- 
ber 19, 1960. The address is entitled ‘‘ The Sifted Grain 
and the Grain Sifters,” and is devoted to a scholarly 
and interesting review of American historical litera- 

ture. 

THE “‘LEGEND” OF MARCUS WHITMAN. 


The present generation has so often read or heard 
the story of “show Marcus Whitman saved Oregon” 
that Prof. Edward G. Bourne’s attack on some of the 
essential portions of what he terms the Whitman 
“legend” causes a shock of surprise. Whether Dr. 
Whitman saved Oregon or not may be regarded as still 
an open question, but it is Professor Bourne’s conten- 
tion that he could not have saved it in the manner here- 
tofore related by his biographers. That is to say, he 
did not influence Webster or any of the Washington 
officials to retain the Territory of Oregon for the United 
States. There is no contemporary evidence, ‘ndeed, 
that Dr. Whitman visited Washington at all. His 
famous winter journey from Oregon to the Atlantic 
coast was made, it is true, as related ; but it was with 
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the object of persuading the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions to continue the mission 
work in which Whitman was engaged. Professor 
Bourne cites many documents to sustain his thesis, and 
seems to make a strong case,—all of which in no de- 
gree belittles the heroic services of Whitman to the 
cause of Christian missions in Oregon, or the glory of 
his martyrdom in that cause. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. R. M. Johnston writes on ‘ Mirabeau’s Secret 
Mission to Berlin;” President James B. Angell, re- 
cently our minister to Turkey, on ‘ The Turkish Capitu- 
lations,” and Mr. Carl Becker on ‘‘ Nominations in Co- 
lonial New York.” 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review for February is well up 

to the high level which it has maintained for the 

last few months. We havedealt with two of the arti- 

cles elsewhere. The most notable is that of Sir Robert 

Hart on ‘“‘China and Non-China.” There will also be 

found among the ‘Leading Articles” ‘‘Calchas” pa- 
per on “The Crux in South Africa.” 


RAILWAY-REFORMING—IN BAGDAD. 


The first article in the number is a satire on British 
railway administration, by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. It 
is wrilten after the manner of the “ Arabian Nights,” 
but even Mr. Kipling’s genius is hardly equal to the 
task of making a board of railway directors blush. We 
give the following extract, however, to show Mr. Kip- 
ling’s method of dealing with the non-transferable- 
ticket absurdity : 

“By the merit of this white bond it is permitted to 
such an one, the son of such an one, to enter into such 
and such an one of my engines, and to sit in the place 
appointed for such as hold the white bonds, and to pro- 
ceed to such and such a place. 

“But it is forbidden to such an one to linger more 
than a day after that he has purchased the bond; nor 
may he give away the bond even to his maternal uncle, 
but must strictly seat himself at the hour appointed. 

‘* Moreover, I take Allah to witness that I wash my 
hands thrice of all that may befall this person, either by 
the sloth and negligence of my Afrits, or by the sloth 
and negligence of any other Afrits, or by the errors of 
any of the creatures of Allah !” 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 

Mrs. Crawford writes a short article upon Coventry 
Patmore, in which she brings into sharp contrast his 
mystical ideas of matrimony with his uncompromising 
assertion of the dominance of the hushand. She quotes 
the following utterance of Patmore’s: ‘*The Pagan 
who simply believed in the myth of Jupiter, Alemena, 
and Hercules, much more he who had been initiated 
into the unspeakable names of Bacchus and Persephone, 
knew more of living Christian doctrine than any ‘ Chris- 
tian’ who refuses to call Mary the ‘ Mother of God.’” 
Patmore’s biographer says that the poet possessed a far 
deeper insight into the feminine soul than is given to 
any but very few men. Mrs. Crawford says she thinks 
it would be nearer the truth to say that he never gave a 
thought to the feminine soul save in its relation to men. 
The wife was believed to be an angel in the house, but 
always on condition of her remaining within, and of 
spending her life seated at the foot of her lord. 





OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. George Paston publishes some very characteris- 
tic “Eighteenth Century Love Letters” between a 
long-forgotten Mr. John Tweddell and Isabel Gunning, 
a cousin of the famous beauties. The short story is by 
Maarten Maartens. Mr. Andrew Lang writes on Mr. 
Frazer’s ‘‘Golden Bough.” 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE February Contemporary is a full number, 
though with few exceptionally eminent articles. 
Noticed elsewhere is Mrs. Crawford’s paper on the 
Queen, and Mr. Townsend’s negative study of Europe’s 
influence on Asia. 


A GOOD WORD FOR LORD WOLSELEY. 


“Nemo” says of Englund’s late commander-in-chief : 

‘‘September 1, 1899, before the war began, the British 
establishment was 161,000 men, and on September 1, 1900, 
that establishment was 354,000 men. I do not say that 
with that marvelous result the life-work of one man 
alone is to be credited. I do say that if it had not been 
for Lord Wolseley we should have had no such army at 
all ; that he, and he only, has fought through opposition 
that would have cowed almost any other man, and has 
been the one efficient cause.” 

On becoming commander-in-chief he made the Glas- 
gow speech which roused the nation and forced the gov- 
ernment to larger preparations. For thus forcing their 
hand, the writer alleges, they have now turned him out. 


THE STATE AS SOCIAL PROVIDENCE. 


Sir Edmund Verney holds up the Canadian Govern- 
ment as a model for state-fostering of agriculture: in 
establishing experimental farms, finding the most favor- 
able time for sowing, hybridizing fruit and gain, free 
testing of seeds, free analysis of manures and soils, lec- 
turing tours of expert advisers, etc.—all at a cost of 
only $75,000 a year. Mr. Gilbert Slater, writing on ‘‘Co- 
operators, the State and the Housiug Question,” calls 
attention to the action of the Royal Arsenal Codper- 
ators at Woolwich, who are now building 3,500 houses, 
and at the same time are clamoring for municipal 
building on similar lines. One great reason for high 
rents in crowded centers is that building is, as a rule, 
still a “small industry.” Production on the large scale 
under municipal or codperative auspices would be more 
economical. To reduce rent still further the writer 
supports the plea for “‘a total remission of taxation on 
the raw material of shelter,” or, at least, that the treas- 
ury should pay half the rates on the homes of the work- 
ers. Mr. Henry W. Wolff pleads for the separation of 
the post-office savings-bank from the treasury, and for 
its freedom to invest its deposits, like other banks, for 
the benefit of depositors. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SECOND COMING. 


Mr. D.S. Cairns takes exception to the criticisms of 
J.S. Mill and Mazzini, that Christianity does not do 
justice to the claims of public life. After recalling the 
prophetic background to the Kingdom of God, Mr. 
Cairns goes on to treat of the Second Advent. Hesays: 

‘“‘In His teaching regarding it I believe that Christ is 
really saying, ‘I have not yet had My say out, and 1 am 
coming to say it and to doit. I have come in weakness, 
but I am coming again in glory, and in power. I have 
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moved about among the weak and obscure, and I have 
dealt with common human personal interests, duties, 
and privileges of the individual soul; but I have a 
law, too, for the great rulers, the great nations, the 
immemorial institutions of society—slavery, property, 
commerce, and war. I am coming to master and pene- 
trate these great spheres by My providence, My spirit, 
and My truth. I shall then deal with the life of nations 
and society, and shall lay My hand upon them for God. 
I cannot speak of these things yet, for Mine hour is not 
yet come, and ye cannot bear them now.’” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Colonel Maude presses for a national military reform 
which would include many most-needed social reforms. 
A better breed of men is wanted for soldiers. There- 
fore, he recommends linking volunteering with techni- 
cal education and the university extension movement ; 
drilling and feeding of board-school children ; dealing 
effectively with unsanitary areas in large towns, and a 
system of feeding wives and children of men thrown 
out of employment by war. 

A Russian publicist chats somewhat discursively on 
Russian policy relative to the ‘‘open door,” which he 


characterizes as vacillating. Mr. William Graham re- - 


views Mr. Leslie Stephen’s “ English Utilitarians.” Mr. 
Herbert Paul writes forcibly on ‘“‘The Decline of the 
Government.” 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


HE Edinburgh Review for January contains ten 
articles. The number opens with a paper on 
“The Causes of the American Civil War,” of which the 
writer regards the material interest of the South, esti- 
mated at $1,250,000,000, as the chief. The fact that the 
war cost double that sum may, therefore, be regarded 
as an excellent tribute to the merits of arbitration, even 
in internal disputes. The reviewer incidentally ex- 
presses the opinion that Lincoln was the greatest Anglo- 
Saxon of the century. 


FOX-HUNTING. 


An interesting article for sportsmen is that on ‘‘ The 
Early History of Fox-Hunting.” Probably few people 
know that fox-hunting, which in the speeches of bucolic 
rhetoricians is so closely bound up with England’s 
greatness, only dates back to the eighteenth century. 
The reviewer says that it is being gradually superseded 
by pheasant-shooting. 

“Tt would be useless to deny that the golden age of 
fox-hunting is over. Hounds, horses, and huntsmen 
were probably never better than they are now. But 
the face of the country is changing. The golden 
age lasted from the end of Mr. Meynell’s career to the 
fifties. Now railways have turned some of the fairest 
districts of England into the likeness of a gridiron ; 
wire is everywhere being more generally used for fen- 
cing purposes ; foxes must give way before the increased 
culture of pheasants for shooting.” 


MR. ZANGWILL’S PICTURE OF THE LONDON OF TO-DAY. 


In an article on “ Fiction and Politics,” the reviewer 
pays the following tribute to Mr. Zangwill’s skill in 
painting contemporary English politics in his ‘‘ Mantle 
of Elijah.” 

‘“No one who has lived in London for the last two 
years will fail to recognize how completely Mr. Zang- 
will has expressed the feelings bred in many minds by 
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the debauch of martial and patriotic sentiment by the 
manifestations of that ‘jolly music-hall public’ with 
whom Broser was as popular as the great Vance; by 
the drunken and indecent orgies which did duty for 
national rejoicings when the Volunteers returned to 
the City ; by the brutal craving for details of carnage, 
the ungenerous exultation over a defeated enemy, the 
dishonorable imputations of dishonor, and, most of all, 
by the temper which condones all this effervescence of 
unwholesome gases in the hope that the public in this 
enthusiasm for war will cheerfully foot the biggest bill.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The other articles do not require quotation. There is 
an article on Cromwell, whom the reviewer regards as 
the greatest of all Englishmen; an article on ‘Our 
South African Troubles ;” an article on ‘‘ Landscape in 
Painting and Poetry,” and another on Velasquez. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE National Review resembles most of the other 

English reviews in putting army reform in the 

forefront. We have dealt elsewhere with Mr. Bagot’s 
description of the Sicilian Maffia. 


ROUMANIA AND HER JEWS. 


The most interesting of the other articles is Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare’s paper entitled ‘‘ Roumania as a Persecuting 
Power.” Roumania’s independence was only assented 
to by the powers on condition that she would reverse 
the edicts against the Jews which disgraced her statute- 
book. In spite of this, Mr. Conybeare shows that the 
persecution of the Jews has increased and is increasing 
in severity. There are about 270,000 Jewsin Roumania, 
who are not only deprived of all civic rights, but are 
subject to the grossest form of religious persecution. 
They are driven from the schools, they cannot hold 
commissions in the army, they are restricted in teach- 
ing their religion, and have had their trade ruined. 
They are not even taken into the hospitals, except when 
the sanitary interests of the Christian population de- 
mand it. All professions are barred to them. The 
Roumanian Government nominally aims its legislation 
against ‘‘aliens,” but Mr. Conybeare has no difficulty 
in showing that by alien is meant Jew, for the Christian 
subjects of foreign powers are free from persecution. 


NICARAGUA. 


Mr. Maurice Low laughs to scorn those English 
writers who delude themselves into thinking that the 
United States Government will withdraw an inch from 
its policy in regard to the Nicaragua Canal. As to the 
hope of getting compensation from America, he says: 

“Let no man run away with the foolish notion that 
to compensate for the amended Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
the United States will make concessions to reach an 
understanding in regard to Canada. Not a bit of it. 
Any one who talks that way does not know the Ameri- 
can people. The same spirit of opposition which made 
the Senate amend the treaty will make it determined 
to reach no settlement unless it appears that America 
gains by it. There will be no surrender of territory or 
permission to Canada to own a port on the Lynn Canal. 
It would be very pleasant to settle all difficulties in 
this simple and satisfactory manner; but no man, 
unless he belongs to the school of Mark Tapley phi- 
losophy, will urge the acceptance by the British Govern- 
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ment of the amended Hay-Pauncefote treaty to be 
balanced by a quid pro quo.” 
THE BRITISH PASSION FOR STOCK-JOBBING. 


Mr. W. R. Lawson writes, apropos of the London and 
Globe failure, on ‘‘Stock-Jobbing Companies.” The 
evil, he says, lies in the very nature of such companies, 
the way they are carried on being invariable and inevi- 
table. 

“Stock-jobbing companies have to be strangled in the 
cradle if they are to be got rid of at all. Once organized 
and launched on their plunging career, there is no 
stopping them until they reach the end of their tether. 
It is not the promoters and wire-pullers alone that have 
to be restrained. They might soon be curbed were it 
not for the mob of speculative shareholders who rally 
round them and fight for them to the last ditch. Mr. 
Whitaker Wright would be a mere Mantalini were it 
not for his ten thousand and odd infatuated dupes. It 
would seem to be a hopeless as well as a thankless task 
to try to undeceive them. They can never have experi- 
ence enough of the sheep-shearing process to satisfy 
them. In vain are they reasoned with and shown that 
finance like that of the Globe Corporation does not give 
them even half the chances they would have at Monte 
Carlo. Apparently, they will go on to the bitter end, 
losing their money and, worse still, becoming incapable 
of any kind of business which has no gambling excite- 
ment in it.” 

SPAIN. 


Mr. Lionel Holland writes interestingly on the “ Out- 
look in Spain.” For the Spanish people he has every 
hope, for the Spanish Government none. All Spanish 
history is a protest against misgovernment. 

‘‘Spanish intellect is becoming pervious to modern 
ideas—so long shrouded from its perspective. They are 
quickening the aspirations of popular Catalonia. The 
tawny Catalan operatives—proud, reserved, yet with 
daring and restless energy glittering in their steel-blue 
eyes—are consumed by republican fervor. They consti- 
tute a dangerous element,—never, Napoleon alleged, 
had he met a race with larger powers of resistance. The 
devotion of the sturdy Basque peasant is proverbial. 
Asturias and the Balearic Islands are peopled by an 
honest and healthy agricultural folk; while the de- 
spised Gallegos train into brave and hardy soldiers. A 
tourist who derives his ideas of the Spanish people from 
the careless Adaluces, or from the Castilians, gains but 
little perception of the human material on which may 
be built up a regenerated nation.” 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


ERHAPS the most notable paper in the February 

number of the Westminster is one in ‘‘ The Inde- 

pendent Section,” by Mr. Horace C. Garrod, on ‘The 
Break-up of the Party System” in England. 


WHAT SHOULD TAKE THE PLACE OF PARTY? 


He traces the break-up to the disappearance of the 
great party leaders, Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Glad- 
stone, and to the Home Rule split. This is what Mr. 
Garrod pleads for : 

‘Why, then, in the name of common sense, should 
not the experiment of a government composed of the 
best elements and combining the best principles of both 
parties be tried? In no way so auspicious can the dawn 
of the twentieth century be heralded ; in no way more 
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fitting can the glory of the greatest reign in the annals 
of a great country be consummated. The war has shown 
that on the sounding of the call to arms we are one 
‘people, and not merely two parties. Surely, when the 
menace of external danger is removed, the sentiment of 
national unity which it has fostered will remain. The 
privileges of empire must be shared, and the obligations 
of empire borne, by an undivided nation. The fondest 
dream of patriots, and the highest ideal of statesmen— 
a national party—has been, to some extent, realized by 
the Unionist alliance. The party which has passed a 
practically free Education Act and a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, and which is pledg2d to deal with the 
subject of old-age pensions, can certainly not be said to 
be so uncompromising in its Toryism as to prohibit any 
common attempt at social reform between itself and 
the Liberals.” 
‘¢WOMAN-LIBERALISM.” 


Frances Tyrrell-Gill writes with enthusiasm on 
“ Woman-Liberalism ”—a new recruit to the ranks of 
the much-hyphenated army. She insists that ‘ Liber- 
alism is entwined with the very nature of woman.” 
She also insists on “‘woman’s fervor for work” as “a 
very saving balm,” and recommends that at the present 
juncture ‘all her potency to aid the Liberal party” 
should be called into play, especially in ‘‘ the vivifying 
power of the spoken word.” She concludes : 

‘“‘ There are now in England alone hundreds of women 
of the very best strain who are deeply deploring the at- 
titude of the public mind toward at least one great 
national question—that of the South African war. Yet, 
beyond standing fast by their own principles and giving 
both material means and sympathy to movements in 
favor of obtaining a juster disposition of things, they 
do not appear to strive actively to make their opinions 
known. Has not the time come when woman should 
herself initiate a scheme of helpfulness, and thus give 
to Liberalism a proof of the fervor of her belief ?” 


LAYS OF THE TEUTON AND THE GAEL. 


The general reader who is not too highly strung on 
political questions will probably find most interesting 
two literary papers, one by Maurice Todhunter on 
‘German Wayside Flowers,” the other by Alice L. Mil- 
ligan on ‘‘Some Notable Irish Elegies.” Mr. Todhunter 
selects for appreciative notice the poem of Uhland—the 
German Wordsworth; Platen—standing nearest the 
old Greek temper, yet reconciling ‘‘ Gemiithstiefe ” with 
‘“‘softer sanctity of form,” and Geibel, ‘‘ foremost singer 
of the era of William the Steadfast.” Miss Milligan 
gives appetizing glimpses of the old Gaelic literature. 
She declares that the line of Gaelic elegists is not ex- 
tinct, but remarks that the Parnell movement which 
swept the country found no voicein song until its leader 
was buried. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Reflections on the competing claims of imperialism 
and liberty, and on the causes and conditions of Indian 
famine, supply the material of two papers signed only 
with initials. 

Mr. James Arthur Gibson enlarges on the value of 
open windows in a house all the year, and reprobates 
the deadly fear of draught. 

Mr. A. E. Maddock makes ‘‘an excursion into the 
debatable land,” headed ‘‘ Materialism and the Un- 
knowable.” He pleads for a new materialism which 
finds in matter the cause and in mind the effect. 

















CORNHILL. 


“HE February number of Cornhill confronts the 
reader with much that stirs pathos. A slip pre- 
fixed on the death of the Queen reprints what Thack- 
eray wrote on the death of Prince Albert, mutatis 
mutandis. Then follow two poems: the first by an 
authoress deprived of bodily power and use of speech, 
only able to communicate her thought by pc‘uting to 
the letters on an alphabetical card; she addresses her 
husband in lines of devout resignation anticipating the 
time ‘‘When Life in Death has Conquered Death in 
Life ;” the second is his reply. ‘‘More Light on St. 
Helena,” by Miss Pleydell, brings out more clearly the 
misery of Napoleon’s death ; not till a post-mortem re- 
vealed the fact was it known that he had died of cancer 
of the stomach. 

Dr. Fitchett’s “Tale of the Great Mutiny” is told 
with characteristic vigor and vividness. He says: “If 
some great writer, with full knowledge and a pen of 
fire, could write the story of what was dared and suf- 
fered by Englishmen and Englishwomen at a hundred 
scattered posts throughout the Northwest Provinces, 
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in the early stages of the mutiny, it would be one of the 
most moving and heroic tales in human records.” He 
mentions, without reprobation, the blowing of Hindus 
from British guns. 

A chatty chronicle, called ‘“‘ A Londoner’s Logbook,” 
mentions a vicar whose faith, nearly upset by ‘“ Robert 
Elsmere,” had been restored by ‘‘Lux Mundi.” He re- 
pudiates the old-fashioned designations of High, Low, 
and Broad ; but, if pressed, coyly avows himself of ‘‘ the 
Deep Church.” 

‘“ Anglo-Africanus” recounts his experiences ‘‘ voyag- 
ing with Boers on a German mail-boat.” He discovers 
‘“how passionate had become the craving of the patri- 
otic Hollander for the creation of a great Dutch-speak- 
ing republic in South Africa, where the Batavian lan- 
guage and nationality might be perpetuated long after 
the little parent land may have been swallowed up in a 
Teutonic empire.” The writer suggests that ‘‘ recogni- 
tion of the language might not availas in Canada to 
soothe racial susceptibilities and abate national ran- 
cor.” 

Mr. George M. Smith recalls among “lawful pleas- 
ures” his adventures as defendant in certain libel suits. 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


COURANT contributes to the Revue des Deux 
- Mondes for January a thoughtful paper on 
the relations between foreigners and the Chinese, in 
which he says that the dominant characteristic of the 
Chinaman is an extremely practical, patient, and 
thoughtful spirit, joined to a poor and impersonal im- 
agination. The patriarchal period suggested to the 
Chinese the first regular organization of the family, 
based upon filial reverence ; and though that is long 
ago, they have not sought for anything else. The great 
mass of the people are to-day exactly what their fore- 
fathers were two hundred years ago, even perhaps the 
same as they were in the time of Confucius. The 
slight additions which have been made to the social 
organization, such as the rural communes and the com- 
mercial corporations, have all been based upon a form 
of the family bond. To foreigners China is not essen- 
tially hostile ; her civilization is not incompatible with 
the presence of Western people within her borders, and 
the Confucian ethics actually exhibit remarkable coin- 
cidences and parallelisms with Christianity. The les- 
son drawn by M. Courant is that Western novelties 
should be introduced very gradually, and that, instead 
of outraging the Chinaman’s deepest prejudices, appeal 
should rather be made to the strongly practical side of 
his nature. M. Courant recognizes the difficulty of 
exacting such care and patience from traders and busi- 
ness people in a hurry to grow rich; he seems, how- 
ever, to have the greatest hopes of the semi-European 
education now being given to a number of selected 
Chinese youths by the missionaries—that is to say, the 
Catholic ones. Of Protestant missionaries, M. Courant 
does not seem to think very much—indeed, he says that 
the very essence of Protestantism, the lack of a hierar- 
chy, and the principle of free inquiry, are both opposed 
to the Chinese nature. 
SALT. 
M. Dastre has one of his extremely solid and inform- 
ing papers on salt, and especially the salt of the Sahara. 





Of the physiological need for salt in the human body 
he gives the usual examples, drawn from sacred and 
profane history. So universal is salt that it has from 
time to time served instead of money as a medium of 
barter, and .{ is from this use of it that we obtain our 
word “salary.” M. Dastre goes on to deal with the 
prospects of finding salt in large quantities in the Sa- 
hara, and not only what is commonly called salt, but 
various alkali mineral deposits which are used in the 
arts. The old hypothesis that the Sahara was at one 
time a sea has now been given up, and it is recognized 
that this desert exhibits a variety of formations of dif- 
ferent geological periods. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE POPE. 


The Marquis de Gabriac continues his interesting | 
reminiscences of the years from 1878 to 1880, when he 
was French ambassador to the Vatican, dealing more 
particularly with the question of the elections to the 
sacred college. It is well known that the various Cath- 
olic powers in Europe are exceedingly anxious to have 
as many representatives as possible in the cardinalate. 
M. de Gabriac’s efforts to obtain an extra hat for France 
have no great interest for us, but he well describes the 
impression produced in Rome by the elevation of Dr. 
Newman to the sacred college. The other appoint- 
ments, too, exhibited a desire on the part of the Pope 
to modify the overwhelming Italian majority of cardi- 
nals. M. de Gabriac, indeed, in writing to his chief at 
the French Foreign Office, attributes to his Holiness 
the intention of giving gradually an absolute majority 
to foreigners, that is to say, to non-Italians. A Papacy 
which becomes more and more Italian would, after a 
brief interval, be no more than a bishopric of Rome. 
On the other hand, M. de Gabriac argues, a pontiff who 
enjoys the support of the whole Catholic world could 
always command the profound respect of the Italians 
themselves. In a subsequent conversation with the 
Pope, M. de Gabriac appears to have satisfied himself 
that his account of the situation was right. Side by 
side with this policy, M. de Gabriac says that the Pope 
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proceeded to alter the personnel of his representatives 
at the principal foreign courts ; Leo recalled almost all 
the important nuncios and substituted his own nomi- 
nees, who were men of greater worth and distinction. 
As M. de Gabriac says, one of the most characteristic 
prejudices of the Holy Father is a horror of mediocrity. 


THE COST OF THE BOER WAR. 


M. R. G. Lévy contributes an article on the cost of 
the Boer war, which he studies in its proper relation to 
the whole position of British finance. It may be per- 
missible to quote a few of his weighty sentences : 

‘‘England is plunged in an adventure in which her 
best friends regretted to see her engaged. The situa- 
tion in South Africa has been compared to that of the 
American States when, in the eighteenth century, the 
colonists rebelled against the mother country and sep- 
arated themselves from her in order not to pay the 
taxes which she claimed to impose upon them. But 
the actual state of affairs is yet more grave. The ma- 
jority of American colonists were English by race, and 
did not nourish against the mother country the terrible 
hatred which is in the heart of the Boers, and which, 
instead of disappearing as sometimes happens after 
wars which are followed by aloyal and frankly observed 
peace, has been revived by the repeated attacks of 
Great Britain on the independence and liberties of 
South Africa.” 

He goes on to point out that the surrender of the 
Ionian Islands and the retrocession of the Transvaal 
after Majuba Hill were examples of a policy which did 
not diminish the greatness or the prestige of Great 
Britain, but, on the contrary, exhibited that country to 
the eyes of the civilized world as a power which was not 
guided solely by ambition,.and won for her the praise of 
the liberals of all countries. Never, continues this ex- 
pert, did the economic prosperity of Great Britain reach 
so vigorous a development than in the days when, aban- 
doning an aggressive policy, she contented herself with 
an army and a navy sufficient for the protection of her 
colonial territory and her mercantile marine ; and he 
concludes by pointing out that already the war has 
wiped off the results of twenty years’ economy in the 
paying off of the national debt. And he continues : 

‘‘ All these difficulties spring up at a moment when 
the commercial competition of Germany and the indus- 
trial competition of America press the English hard, 
and dispute with them—often successfully—the markets 
of which they thought they possessed the uncontested 
supremacy. The sky of Albion is full of clouds.” 

In fact, her finances, he says, have suffered the 
gravest shock that they have sustained for more than a 
century in the economic reaction of the South African 
war; and the London market and the commerce of the 
United Kingdom cannot but be seriously affected by it. 


REVUE DES REVUES. 


HE January numbers of La Revue contain articles 
which, though excellent in themselves, are in- 
tended more specially for French readers than is usually 
the case. M. Henry Béringer’s two long and exhaust- 
ive articles on the historical development of the genius 
of France are worthy of the attention of all students. 
More interesting to the general reader is M. Duquet’s 
article on ‘‘The Legend of von Moltke,” in which he 
greatly depreciates that general. M. Duquet cannot 
think how he either acquired his great reputation, or, 


having acquired it, how he could maintain it. His com- 
parison of Moltke and Napoleon is most unfavorable to 
the Prussian general. Moltke, besides making endless 
strategic blunders, was apt to be absent at the very mo- 
ment when he was most needed. 

Another article of very general interest is M Forest’s 
account of ‘‘ Anti-militarism in Germany,” which con- 
tains many satirical remarks leveled at the plumed 
head of the German Emperor, ‘impregnated to the very 
marrow of his bones with the military spirit in its most 
objectionable form.” M. Forest ascribes to the severe 
and often brutal treatment of German soldiers the 
growth, to an extent apparently highly alarming to the 
authorities, of socialism in the ranks of the German 
army. A relentless war is waged against the heresy, 
but still it grows. On the whole the paper is very read- 
able, and all the more so because it is spiced with satire. 

Other articles are on ‘‘ Recent Revelations of Biblical 
Antiquities,”"—extremely interesting, though at times 
the antiquity of the discoveries is almost incredible,— 
“The Modern Chinese Novel,” and ‘‘ The Great-Nephews 
and Nieces of Napoleon I.” 





THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


N the Nuova Antologia (January 16) Professor 
Lombroso accuses his compatriots of anti-Ital- 
ianism. Nothing, he declares, he dislikes so much as 
Chauvinism or anti-Semitism, which is usually a form 
of exaggerated nationalism ; but, on the other hand, 
he protests against what he considers the widely-spread 
habit of crying down everything Italian. There is a 
passian for cosmopolitanism in Italy just now. In art, 
in literature, in science, in commerce—everything 
Italian is decried, and nothing admired save what is 
imported from beyond the Alps. The great scientist 
points out what a serious injury is being done to the 
country by these means, and pleads for greater justice. 
His accusations, as far as literature is concerned, 
receive some support from the previous number of 
the Antologia, in which appears a most laudatory 
notice of Rostand’s ‘‘L’Aiglon,” and a critical article 
by D. Oliva, on Italian fiction of the past year, which 
clearly indicates how closely French models are imi- 
tated. The deputy, L. Luzzatti, writes on ‘Science 
and Faith in the Mind of Charles Darwin,” his object 
being to show that Darwin was far less atheistic than 
many of his enemies and some of his disciples have 
asserted. 

The Civilta Cattolica prints in full the Pope’s letter 
to Cardinal Richard, and protests energetically against 
the associations bill now before the French Chamber. 
It also extends its benediction to the New Year pastoral 
issued by the English Catholic bishops, denouncing the 
iniquities of “‘ Liberal Catholicism.” 

A recognition of the need of women in agriculture is 
spreading even in Italy. Signor Stanga describes in the 
Rassegna Nazionale how much has been accomplished 
already in Belgium and Denmark in the way of agricui- 
tural training for women, and points out that in Italy 
not only poultry-rearing and beet-growing, but espe- 
cially silkworm-rearing would be largely benefited by 
trained female labor. He hopes to see the women, not 
only of the lower, but also of the upper classes, offering 
themselves for agricultural instruction. The Arch- 
bishop of Genoa writes a temperate article on that most 
controversial subject—civil marriage. In Italy the state 
has imposed a civil ceremony to precede the religious 
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celebration with the result that many poor persons who 
fail to observe the former find their children under the 
stigmaof illegitimacy. Theclericals, on the other hand, 
denounce civil marriage as an insult to religion. The 
archbishop now comes forward to urge the English plan 
of concurrent celebration and registration, as giving all 

‘the security the state need demand, while casting no 
slur on marriage as a sacrament. 

To the Rivista Politica e Letteraria Colonel Ric- 
chiardi, who commanded the Italian Legion in the 
Transvaal from the outbreak of hostilities till last Sep- 
tember, contributes an interesting account of his mili- 
tary experiences. He writes with great good humor 
and not a little self-glorificution, and declares that in 
spite of everything that has been said to the contrary 
the Boers always treated the foreign volunteers well. 
He served throughout under General Botha, and it was 
he who delivered to Pole-Carew Kriiger’s counter- 
proclamation to Earl Roberts’ annexation of the Trans- 
vaal. He notes that the Natal Carabineers were their 
most dangerous foes, and relates that when the Eng- 
lish prisoners were released at Noitgedacht twenty 
Irish soldiers elected to remain with the Boers. Of the 
future he says: ‘‘The Boers will still give the English 
much trouble. More than 10,000 men, broken up into 
small companies, carry on a guerrilla warfare, and as 
long as they have at their head generals like Botha, 
De Wet, Ben Viljoen, Gravet, and Delarey, they will 

ever surrender, nor can they be cut to pieces.” 

Flegrea opens the century with a smart new cover 
and an excellent list of contributors. Renny de Jour- 
mont’s French articles on French literature are always 
admirably written. 

THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 
IRST place in the Deutsche Revue for January is 
given to an article by Vice-Admiral A. D. Wer- 
ner, describing the way in which the German Emperor 
has built up the fleet. When Crown Prince, he was 
deeply interested in the navy, and even before then. 
Once, when the author remarked upon the knowledge 
Prince Wilhelm seemed to have of matters nautical, his 
father replied: ‘‘Oh, my eldest son is even more enthu- 
Siastic about sea-matters than his brother Henry. He 
knows everything that can be learned about the subject 
on land and in books.” 

When the Emperor William came to the throne, he 
promised that the navy should cease to be controlled by 
army officers and should have officers of its own. This 
promise he speedily fulfilled. Then he began the build- 
ing of ships, and although several disasters happened 
about that time to the German navy, he persevered. 
The worthy admiral rather overdoes in his unrestricted 
praise the foresight of the Kaiser, but there is no doubt 
that if it had not been for him little would have been 
done in the way of strengthening the fleet. The two 
things which Admiral Werner seems to consider to be 
of the utmost importance to the navy were the acquisi- 
tion of Heligoland and the building of the Kiel Canal. 
In both of these he sees the hand of William II. 


ANDREE. 

Mr. G. Stadling contributes an interesting personal 
article upon the ill-fated explorer. It appears that 
even in his youth Andrée was not as other boys were. 
He rather despised play; ‘‘early to bed and early to 
rise” was his motto, and he was able to get through a 
vast quantity of work in consequence. At the mature 
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age of six he heard his mother complain of the diffi- 
culty she had in getting servants, and promptly sallied 
out with a lasso to the market-place in order to secure 
one. He was a splendid skater, and surprised every one 
by his daring. He was educated as a civil engineer, 
and held different posts under the Swedish Govern- 
ment. He devoted himself to the study of atmos- 
pherical electricity, and arrived at important results. 
Whilst he was at Spitzbergen, he wished to ascertain 
the effect of the long darkness upon the sight and the 
skin. For this purpose he, with his assistants, spent 
the winter up there, and Andrée shut himself up in a 
dark cellar for fifteen days after the reappearance of 
the sun, in order that at the end of that time his assist- 
ants, having regained their normal vision, could com- 
pare themselves with him. Andrée had the first idea 
of reaching the Pole by means of a balloon when he 
was in America. Later he made several voyages in his 
own balloon, twice crossing the Baltic. At the time of 
his final departure on his journey to the Pole he was 
perfectly cool and unconcerned, as were his compan- 
ions. Mr. Stadling assisted at the ascent, but does not 
say much about it. 


THE SIBERIAN EXILE SYSTEM. 


A. Brachmann contributes to Monatsschrift fur 
Stadt und Land an interesting study of Siberia and 
the deportation question. Statistics, he says, are very 
difficult to obtain, and all numbers are approximate 
only. The time when the exiles were driven over the 
Ural mountains in chain-gangs has passed, and they 
now go by train from Moscow. Although the greater 
part of those who go to Siberia are sent there because 
of some offense, great numbers now migrate into the 
country. Writing of the work the prisoners have to do, 
he says that the working day consists of 13 hours, and 
that one year of work in the mines is reckoned as equal 
to 11g years’ work in a factory. A miner gets four 
pounds of bread, one pound of meat, and a piece of 
pressed tea. In winter he gets cabbage and potatoes. 
It costs the state 66 rubles to maintain each prisoner. 
No women are allowed to work in the mines. The large 
number who have been exiled to Siberia eventually help 
to colonize the country. Mr. Brachmann concludes his 
account of the new reform introduced by the present 
Czar by saying that Alexander II. won a high place 
among humane sovereigns by the emancipation of the 
serfs, but statues should rise to Nicholas II. on the far- 
off banks of the Amur because of his successful efforts 
to solve the difficult question of compulsory work in 
Siberia, and the light which he has brought to that 
dark country. 

THE BOER WAR. 


Karl Blind gives, in Nord und Std, a long and able 
account of the Boer war. He prefaces it with a short 
reminiscence of his meeting with President Kriiger in 
1884. Mr. Blind mentions a few of the prophecies con- 
fidently made at the commencement of the war, which 
turned out so incorrect. It would be much more diffi- 
cult to cite, say half a dozen, forecasts made by the 
‘best authorities ” that have been approximately right. 
Mr. Blind comments on the proposal—seriously put 
forth in some quarters—that the only way to end the 
war is by deporting the entire population of the Trans- 
vaal and Free State—a somewhat weak confession to be 
made by an empire numbering some 400,000,000 opposed 
by some 150,000 men, women, and children. 




















HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


HE third volume in Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart’s 
“American History Told by Contemporaries” 
(Macmillan) is entitled National Expansion, and covers 
the period 1783-1845. Professor Hart has found more 
good writers in this period, we infer, than in the periods 
covered hy the two preceding volumes of the series, 
although the limitations of the book have required him 
to throw out much important material which had been 
selected for publication. What remains, however, is 
uncommonly interesting. Indeed, we shall probably 
not be disputed in the assertion that no book on 
American history by any writer of the present day 
equals this volume of selections from original sources 
in the element of human interest. Professor Hart has 
avoided constitutional documents, preferring such ma- 
terials as he has been able to unearth in diaries, vol- 
umes of travel, autobiographies, letters, and speeches. 
His collection illustrates social and political conditions 
throughout the early stages of Western emigration and 
settlement. A large part of the book is devoted to the 
history of slavery discussion, and includes arguments 
for and against the institution from almost every 
point of view. Glimpses of life in the newly settled 
regions of what was then the far West are revealed in 
such writings as those of Henry M. Brackenridge, 
Morris Birkbeck, the Rev. Peter Cartwright, and 
Patrick Shirreff, who wrote an entertaining account of 
a visit to Chicago in 1833. 

The History of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is related 
in a monograph by Dr. Ira Dudley Travis (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Michigan Political Science Association). Dr. 
Travis makes a detailed statement of the British claims 
in Central America as a preliminary to his account of 
the negotiations which led to the conclusion of the 
treaty. In conclusion, Dr. Travis reviews the argu- 
ments for exclusive American control of an isthmian 
canal, deciding that such a canal should be neutralized 
by international agreement; that exclusive control is 
not essential to American interests, and that the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty should be preserved. 

Another publication of the Michigan Political Science 
Association is Dr. John Burton Phillips’ careful study 
of Methods of Keeping the Public Money of the 
United States, beginning with the first United States 
bank (1789-1811), continufng through the few years in 
which State banks were employed by the Government 
as fiscal agents, the longer period during which the 
public money was kept in the second bank of the 
United States (1817-1833). the second period of State 
bank despositories (1833-1846), and concluding with the 
present system of keeping the public money in the inde- 
pendent treasury and in national banks. ach of these 
periods is described in detail. 

Volume XV. of the Collection of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin (Madison, Wis.) contains reprints 
of numerous documents illustrating the relations of 
Wisconsin pre-territorial pioneers with the aborigines, 
the establishment of the Protestant missions in the ter- 
ritory, and recollections of pioneers. 

One of the most capable of American newspaper cor- 
respondents in the Philippines, Mr. Albert G. Robinson, 
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of the New York Evening Post, has collected his letters 
to that journal for the period extending from July, 1899, 
to February, 1900, in a volume entitled The Philippines: 
The War and the People (McClure, Phillips & Co.). 
The book is the record of Mr. Robinson’s personal ob- 
servations and experiences, and, as he himself admits, 
isin its general tenor a pro-Filipino argument. Whether 
we accept the author’s conclusions or not, his book is at 
least a contribution to our knowledge of the Filipino 
character and prospect. 

The Historical Development of Modern Europe, by 
Prof. Charles M. Andrews (Putnams), a work which ap- 
peared several years ago in two volumes, has recently 
been issued in a students’ one-volume edition. The 
book constitutes an excellent review of European his- 
tory of the nineteenth century. Mrs. Elizabeth Wor- 
meley Latimer’s ‘Nineteenth Century” series of his- 
tories has been supplemented by a volume entitled The 
Last Years of the Nineteenth Century, which forms a 
continuation of her volumes on France, Russia and 
Turkey, England, Europe in Africa, Italy and Austria- 
Hungary, and Spain, the twenty-four pages devoted to 
the last-named country being occupied with an account 
of the Spanish-American War. 

The latest issues in the ‘‘ Beacon Biographies” series 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) are Thomas Jefferson, by 
Thomas E. Watson, and Ulysses S. Grant, by Owen 
Wister. Perhaps no two Americans who can be named 
have been more written about than Jefferson and Grant; 
but perhaps that is only another reason for including 
them in this series of brief, compact biographies, which 
summarize and digest the best that has appeared in the 
more comprehensive works. There is a fresh note in 
each of these little books, and they may be said to rep- 
resent the latest, and probably the fairest, American 
estimates of two national heroes. In each case the biog- 
rapher is in thorough sympathy with his subject, but 
neither of these writers is a hero-worshiper. Mr. Wis-, 
ter loses little time in discovering the limitations of 
Grant, especially on the civilian side of his career, nor 
is he blind to his deficiencies as a tactician. Grant’s 
simple honesty has impressed him more deeply than his 
greatness as a general. 

SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 


Mr. William Hannibal Thomas, the author of the 
recently published work entitled The American 
Negro (Macmillan), acknowledges his own blood kin- 
ship to the negro race. This fact should be borne in 
mind in any consideration of his book, and is likely to 
add weight to certain of his statements in the mind of. 
the ordinary reader. So dark a picture of the American 
negro’s future has, we think, never been brought before 
the American reading public, at least in the Northern 
States. The author’s association with the race has 
made him almost hopeless of its moral, social, or indus- 
trial advancement. Were Mr. Thomas a pure-blooded 
white man, Northern people would never accept his 
conclusions. His book would be regarded as only 
another unreasoning attack on a downtrodden and 
persecuted race. As a member of that race, however, 
Mr. Thomas can hardly be accused of deliberate unfair- 
ness. It remains for Northern friends of the negro to 
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weigh his statements carefully, and where they cannot 
be confuted, to accept the facts and to make the best of 
them. It should be said in this connection that many 
of the failures and delinquencies of the colored race on 
which Mr. Thomas lays most emphasis are the very 
faults which such institutions as Hampton and Tuske- 
gee have for years been coping with; and while only a 
comparatively small proportion of the race has been 
reached by these institutions, there is every reason to 
believe that this work, so far as it has gone, has been 
measurably successful. While Mr. Thomas fully recog- 
nizes the need of just the kind of training that Hampton 
and Tuskegee are giving, he seems to have very imper- 
fect information as to the actual results of this training 
as exhibited here and there in many portions of the 
South. Mr. Thomas’ book may be safely commended to 
all who wish to get the most pessimistic view of the 
negro’s condition to-day. Those who are engaged in the 
work of uplifting the race should, of course, be familiar 
with the worst, as well as with the best, that can be 
said of its present condition. 

The recent issues of the New York State Library 
Bulletins of State Legislation (Albany: University of 
the State of New York) have been made much more 
valuable by the inclusion of Dr. Robert H. Whitten’s 
admirable reviews of legislation, covering all such 
topics as education, public libraries, suffrage, labor, 
banking, trusts and corporations, taxation, municipal 
government, charities, reformatories, public health, 
and the thousand and one subjects on which the various 
State legislatures take action from year to year. Dr. 
Whitten’s work makes the bulletin more than a mere 
summary and index of such legislation, although all 
the old features are retained. 

A scholarly piece of work is Dr. Sarah Scovill Whit- 
telsey’s historical and critical study of Massachusetts 
Labor Legislation (Philadelphia : American Academy 
of Political and Social Science). This includes not only 
an historical sketch of the laws of Massachusetts regu- 
lating child labor, factory-inspection, wage-payment, 
and so forth, but alsoa careful analysis of the economic 
questions of this legislation, with a compact summary 
and conclusion. President Hadley, of Yale, has written 
an introduction to the study. 

One of the best of the newspaper almanacs is that 
published annually by the Chicago Daily News. The 
compiling of this almanac is the work of Mr. George E. 
Plumbe. An unusual amount of space in the almanac 
for 1901 is devoted to present political questions. On 
the subject of expansion, there is given a statistical his- 
tory of the growth of the territorial area of the United 
States from 1803 to 1900. Apropos of the recent action 
of Congress in reorganizing our army is presented a full 
account of the regular and volunteer armies, aschedule 
showing the military divisions of the country and its 
garrisoned posts, an account of military operations in the 
Philippine Islands, and a detailed statement of the Unit- 
ed States navy and its vessels, old and new. Asa matter 
of historical record, full accounts of the twelve national 
conventions held in the summer of 1900 are presented. 

The Proceedings of the Milwaukee Conference for 
Good City Government, September 19-21, 1900, have been 
published in a neatly printed volume (Philadelphia : 
National Municipal League), under the editorship of 
Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff. Among the fresh topics 
considered at Milwaukee were the question of instruc- 
tion in municipal government in American schools and 
colleges, and the problem of uniform municipal account- 


ing and statistics. These two lines of investigation are 
likely to demand a large share of the attention of the 
next conference. The present volume contains the pa- 
pers read at Milwaukee, with a report of the informal 
discussions, representing matured thought on the prob- 
lems considered. 


RELIGIOUS, ETHICAL, AND THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


In the department of religious literature no class 
of books now commands more attention than those 
presenting the various aspects of the problem of mis- 
sions. Time was when such literature was shunned, 
and not without reason. Much of it was insufferably 
dry, written by men out of touch with the real world 
movements of their time, and imparting little useful or 
inspiring truth. Recent years have seen a marked ad- 
vance in this matter. Hardly a “missionary book” 
comes from the press to-day that is not distinctly 
broadening in its spirit, modern in its conceptions of 
the world’s progress, and reassuring in its outlook. 
While we owe to the modern missionary movement so 
masterly a work as Christian Missions and Social 
Progress, by Dr. Dennis, it ill becomes us longer to 
sneer at missionary literature as ‘‘ narrowing.” 

To such of our readers as may be inclined to lend an 
ear to the current flippant criticism and disparagement 
of missionary effort we commend A Study of Christian 
Missions, by the Rev. Dr. William Newton Clarke 
(Scribners). This luminous book, while it deals less 
exhaustively than Dr. Dennis’ work with matters of 
fact, is really a searching analysis of the missionary 
motive as a development and expression of the Chris- 
tian religion. The labors of our missionaries in foreign 
lands cannot be fairly judged if their object is imper- 
fectly understood. In his modest little volume, Dr. 
Clarke very clearly sets forth the precise ends for which 
the modern missionary is working; and, because the 
missionary should be judged by what he is actually try- 
ing to do, rather than by what his critics think he is 
trying to do, Dr. Clarke’s statement of the case is 
worthy of our serious consideration. 

A book that needs only to be named in this connec- 
tion to refute the old complaint that all missionary 
literature is dull and “heavy” reading is the Rev. 
Cyrus Townsend Brady’s Recollections of a Mission- 
ary in the Great West (Scribners). Archdeacon Brady 
did not, of course, attempt to write a treatise on home 
missions—anything but that. He simply told stories, 
and how good a story-teller he is has been proven more 
than once to the satisfaciion of the American story- 
reading public. In the present volume his own experi- 
ences as a frontier clergyman of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church are drawn upon with directness, simplicity, 
and candor, and with no attempt at “‘preaching.” Yet 
one cannot lay the book down without a feeling of hav- 
ing obtained in some degree a clearer and more definite 
conception of the work that our home missionaries of 
various creeds have for years been quietly doing on the 
outposts of our advancing civilization—a work en- 
nobled now and then by deeds of true heroism. 

Another tale of missionary effort in our own far 
West is Mr. S. C. Gilman’s The Conquest of the Sioux 
(Indianapolis : The Bowen-Merrill Company). This is 
a brief account of the work among the Sioux Indians 
begun many years ago by Dr. Thomas 8S. Williamson 
and Dr. Stephen R. Riggs, and now conducted by the 
sons of those pioneers associated with other mission- 
aries and teachers. 
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PRACTICAL RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS. 


The newer adaptations of religious methods to exist- 
ing conditions are well described in Dr. Josiah Strong’s 
monograph, Religious Movements for Social Better- 
ment (The Baker & Taylor Company). The success of 
such organizations as the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Salvation Army, and many of the so-called ‘‘institu- 
tional” churches should be an object-lesson to all reli- 
gious bodies that are sincerely desirous of reaching the 
masses. Dr. Strong’s report of progress, which was 
prepared as a contribution to the American exhibit of 
social economy at the Paris Exposition, is most en- 
couraging. 

One encouraging sign in many churches is the restive- 
ness regarding the methods of Sunday-school instruc- 
tion. There is a widespread belief that the churches 
have not fully improved their opportunities in this di- 
rection, and it is generally admitted that in educational 
reform the Sunday-school has failed to keep pace with 
the secular school. An able treatment of the whole 
subject is to be found in a volume entitled Principles 
of Religious Education (Longmans), consisting of a 
course of lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Sunday-school Commission of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of New York. Of the lecturers, Bishop Doane 
of Albany, Dean Hodges of Cambridge, and the Rev. 
Pascal Harrower of New York represented the clergy, 
while on the part of the laity educational experts like 
Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, Prof. Charles DeGarmo, 
Dr. Walter L. Hervey, President G. Stanley Hall, Prof. 
Frank M. McMurry, Prof. Charles Foster Kent, and 
Prof. Richard G. Moulton discussed the problem in its 
pedagogical aspects. The published volume, contain- 
ing all these addresses, is a valuable contribution to ed- 
ucational as well as to religious literature. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG AND OLD. 


Among the books devoted to general ethical instruc- 
tion and guidance, and intended especially for the 
young, we have a new volume by the Rev. Cortland 
Myers, of the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y., entitled 
Making a Life (The Baker & Taylor Company). Mr. 
Myers makes free use of anecdotes and various other 
forms of illustration, and his treatment of the theme, 
under the heads of life’s ideal, purpose, progress, mys- 
tery, influence, waste, law, pain, environment, memory, 
conscience, and destiny, is both forcible and entertain- 
ing. Mr. Amos R. Wells, of the Christian Endeavor 
World, has written a brief and common-sensible treatise 
on The Business Man's Religion. This little brochure 
is addressed especially to business men who are mem- 
bers of churches. 

Mr. Charles F. Dole’s The Religion of a Gentleman 
(Crowell) is a discussion of the whole subject of reli- 
gion adapted particularly to the needs of the modern 
young man. The author’s point of view is that of a 
man who recognizes no line of division between the re- 
ligious and the secular in life. Mr. Dole’s treatment of 
his theme is far from hackneyed or conventional. 

In a volume entitled Winsome Womanhood (Revell), 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster has included many of her 
familiar talks on life and conduct. A dainty booklet 
on the subject of Responsibility (Milwaukee: The 
Young Churchman Company) contains ‘“‘ A Talk with 
Girls,” by the Rev. E. E. Holmes, canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. A little book full of excellent ad- 
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vice to mothers of growing boys has been written by 
Mrs. Kate Upson Clark and published under the title 


of Bringing Up Boys (Crowell). It discusses such sub- 
jects as ‘‘The Boy’s Manners,” ‘‘ Personal Defects and 
Peculiarities,” ‘‘ Keeping Boys Busy,” ‘‘Shall the Boy 
Smoke?” ‘‘Games and Athletics,” ‘‘The Boy’s Even- 
ings,” ‘“*Moral and Religious Discipline of the Boy,” 
and “‘ The Boy’s Politics.” 

In the ‘‘What Is Worth While” series (Crowell) there 
have appeared many brief monographs which might be 
called tracts, were the term not so repellent. These 
essays are in the main on ethical subjects, written by 
such authorities as Lyman Abbott, Washington Glad- 
den, Amory H. Bradford, Charles F. Dole, and other 
experienced writers on moral and religious topics. 
They are especially adapted to younger readers. Chat- 
Wood (Crowell) consists of a very brief series of essays 
in prose, with an occasional epigram in verse, which 
Mr. Patterson DuBois has been contributing during 
the last few years to the Sunday School Times. The 
Majesty of Calmness, by William George Jordan 
(Revell), is another excellent little book which provides 
the substance of much good advice, while dispensing 
with the form. 

The Order of the White Rose (Syracuse, N. Y.) has 
published a Series of Meditations on the Ethical and 
Psychical Re'ation of Spirit to the Human Organism, 
by Erastus C. Gaffield, treating of aspiration, self-con- 
trol, harmony, man’s relation to spiritual law, and the 
power of spirit to control conditions of material life. 


THEOLOGICAL TREATISES AND ESSAYS. 


Turning from the ethical to the purely theological 
field, we note the publication of an English translation 
of Dr. Abraham Kuyper’s The Work of the Holy 
Spirit (Funk & Wagnalls Company). This important 
treatise, in its American edition, is accompanied by 
explanatory notes and an introduction by Prof. 
Benjamin B. Warfield. The work derives added in- 
terest from the remarkable personality of its author. 
Fifteen years ago, Dr. Kuyper was declared to be the 
best-known man in Holland. He is editor of the daily 
newspaper called De Standard, as well as of the weekly 
paper De Heraut, devoted to Christian literature and 
church news. As professor of systematic theology in 
the University of Amsterdam, Dr. Kuyper has long 
been recognized as one of the most eminent theologians 
in the world. But this is only one sphere of his activi- 
ties. Asa member of the lower house of the Holland 
States-General, he is leader of the anti-revolutionists, 
and his fame as a politician and a publicist is hardly 
less in his own country than his scholarly reputation. 
In 1897, Dr. Kuyper celebrated the quarter-centennial of 
his editorship of De Standard, and on that occasion 
men of all parties united to do him honor. That a 
statesman and editor of his rank should at his time of 
life bring out a theological work which at once takes 
its place in literature as among the foremost books of 
its class is certainly a noteworthy instance, if not un- 
paralleled. The fact at once suggests Mr. Gladstone’s 
fame as a Greek scholar; but it is doubtful whether 
specialists in Greek literature have ever accorded to 
Gladstone a rank corresponding to that which theolo- 
gians have accorded to Dr. Kuyper. 

Two recent works on the life after death are Man and 
the Spiritual World, by the Rev. Arthur Chambers, an 
English clergyman (Philadelphia : George W. Jacobs & 
Co.), and The Problem of Final Destiny, by William 


























B. Brown, D.D., pastor emeritus of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Newark, N. J. (New York: Thomas 
Whittaker). Each of these works is a study of the prob- 
lem of future life in the light of modern theology. How 
the various creeds of the churches impress the plain 
business man may be learned from Mr. John 8. Hawley’s 
Creeds and Religious Beliefs (New York: Wilbur B. 
Ketcham). 
the Universalists. A searching analysis of The A/pos- 
tles’ Creed, by Mr. Archibald Hopkins (Putnams), leads 
to a somewhat iconoclastic conclusion. Mr. Hopkins 
claims for himself as an ‘‘outsider” the same right of 
discussion that is conceded to such well-known ‘‘insid- 
ers” as Dr. McGiffert, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. W. S. 
Rainsford, and other representatives of the liberal ele- 
ment within the Church. A new manual of Christian 
evidences has been written by Dr. Warren A. Candler 
and published under the title Christus Auctor (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: M. E. Church, South). Reasons for 
Faith in Christianity is the subject of a work by Dr. 
John McDowell Leavitt, of the Methodist Church 
(Eaton & Mains). This book is very largely devoted to 
a refutation of various positions maintained by the 
new-school critics, representing what the other terms 
“hypercriticism.” Dr. Frank Hugh Foster, of the Pa- 
cific Theological Seminary, has written Christian Life 
and Theology (Revell). The substance of this volume 
was delivered as a series of lectures at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and at several other institutions. 

In a little book entitled Whence and Whither (Chi- 
cago: Open Court Publishing Co.), Dr. Paul Carus 
sets forth the monistic conception of the nature of the 
soul, its origin, and its destiny. This treatise serves to 
open up the subject, so to speak, and to prepare the 
reader for a clearer comprehension of the author’s more 
elaborate work, The Soulof Man. Thesame publishers 
have brought out a History of Modern Philosophy in 
France, translated from the French of M. Lucian Levy- 
Bruhl, to which is appended a valuable bibliography. 

The Individual, by Prof. Nathaniel Southgate Shaler 
(Appleton), is distinctly a naturalist’s study of the great 
problems of life and death. It avoids discussion of the 
purely metaphysical aspects of these problems. Pro- 
fessor Shaler limits his inquiry to what he regards as 
“the tangible facts” of the matter. He is right in his 
claim that the naturalist’s contribution to the discussion, 
whether accepted as final or not, cannot be ignored by 
any school of philosophy; for the naturalist deals in 
basic truths, which all schools must take into account. 
In Discovery of a Lost Trail (Lee & Shepard), Mr. 
Charles B. Newcomb, the author of All’s Right with 
the World, attempts, in simple language, to popularize 
the ordinary metaphysical conceptions of the mystery of 
existence. 

Dr. John K. Kilbourn has compiled,and edited a vol- 
ume entitled The Faiths of Famous Men in Their 
Own Words (Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co.), 
comprising the sayings of noted men of all schools of 
thought on the leading topics of religious belief. Quo- 
tations are presented from the writings of Augustine, 
Wycliffe, Luther, Calvin, Bishop Butler, Phillips Brooks, 
Dr. McCosh, Thomas Paine, Robert Ingersoll, Grover 
Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, and William McKinley, 
not to mention other distinguished men in various 
walks of life whose opinions on the subject of religion 
have been preserved in print. Several timely topics are 
treated in Present Problems of Christian Thought, by 
Dr. Randolph Harrison McKim, rector of the Church of 
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the Epiphany, Washington, D. C. (New York: Thomas 


Whittaker). In this volume Dr. McKim discusses 
Christianity and Buddhism, Christian strategy in the 
mission field, the Christian doctrine of the atonement, 
and various other theological themes. 


BIBLICAL STUDIES. 


Among the books relating especially to*the Bible and 
Bible criticism, Dr. James Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible (Scribners) is the most important of recent issues. 
This magnificent work has now reached its third vol- 
ume, and the fourth is promised during the present 
year. In this work articles will be found on all the 
persons and places that are mentioned in the Bible, and 
on its psychology and antiquities, its ethnology, geolo- 
gy, and natural history, and its theology and ethics. 
All the subjects are arranged in alphabetical order un- 
der the most familiar titles; even the Old Testament 
Avocrypha is included in the scope of this dictionary. 

In the series of ‘‘ New Testament Handbooks,” edited 
by Prof. Shailer Mathews (Macmillan), we have The 
History of the Higher Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, by Prof. Henry S. Nash, of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge ; An Introduction to the 
New Testament, by Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon, of the 
Yale Divinity School, and The Biblical Theology of the 
New Testament, by Dr. Ezra P. Gould. Dr. Nash’s book 
aims to make clear to non-professional readers the na- 
ture of the higher criticism and its necessity. Professor 
Bacon and Dr. Gould, each in his own way, bring for- 
ward many of the results of modern critical methods. 
Each book in this series is rigidly restricted as to space, 
and technical terminology is ruled out. These limita- 
tions, while they add to the popular features of the se- 
ries, doubtless made the work of composition extremely 
difficult for the authors, each of whom is an expert in 
his chosen field. The series as a whole cannot fail to 
contribute materially to the popular knowledge of mod- 
ern Biblical criticism. While speaking of these latter- 
day Bible studies we should not omit mention of Dr. 
Henry van Dyke’s admirable little essay on The Poetry 
of the Psalms (Crowell), modestly announced by the 
author as ‘‘a brief and simple introduction to the study 
of the Psalms in English as poetry.” 

Illustrative Notes on the International Sunday-school 
lessons for 1901 (Eaton & Mains) is the work of several 
persons. The editor is the Rev. Dr. Thomas Benja- 
min Neely, who, however, ascribes the main part of 
the work to Dr. Robert R. Doherty. This volume gives 
the text of the lessons as found in both the authorized 
and the revised versions, and many illustrations and 
maps are supplied to bring out the full value of the 
points discussed. 

Of books dealing with Bible characters, one of the most 
notable is Women of the Bible, by Eminent Divines 
(Harpers). This volume includes studies of ‘‘ Eve,” by 
the Rev. Dr. John W. Chadwick; ‘‘Sarah,” by Rabbi 
Gottheil; ‘‘ Rebecca,” by Dr. Lyman Abbott ; ‘‘ Miriam,” 
by Dr. Henry van Dyke; ‘‘ Deborah,” by Dr. William 
H. P. Faunce; “Ruth, the Gleaner,” by Prof. R. G. 
Moulton ; “Hannah,” by Bishop Hurst; ‘‘ Jezebel,” by 
Dr. Edward B. Coe; ‘‘ Esther,” by Bishop Doane ; ‘“‘ Mary 
Magdalen,” by Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis; ‘‘Mary and 
Martha,” by Bishop Potter; and ‘‘The Blessed Virgin 
Mary,” by Cardinal Gibbons. This list of authors is 
perhaps a sufficient indication of the catholicity of the 
volume, which is beautifully illustrated and printed. 
Mr. Robert Bird has written Paul of Tarsus (Scribners) 
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on a similar plan and with a similar aim to that of his 
earlier work, Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth. Mr. 
Bird has less to say than earlier biographers regarding 
Paul’s writings and status as a theologian, but more 
about the man himself, the pharisaism of his earlier 
years, and the human adventures and experiences that 
followed his conversion. Mrs. Annie E. Smiley has 
written the story of David, the Boy Harper (Cincin- 


nati: Jennings & Pye). This is a tale of a boy’s adven- _ 


tures, written for boys, to emphasize the truth that “‘the 
boy makes the man.” In Bible Characters, by S. M. 
Burnham (Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co.), many of the 
Bible stories are retold in a way calculated to fix the 
attention and arouse the interest of younger readers. 
Unto the Hills, by the Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller (Crowell), 
is a meditation on the 121ist Psalm. 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 


An important contribution to church history is Dr. 
Friedrich Nippold’s History of Catholicism Since the 
Restoration of the Papacy. A part of this great work 
has been translated by the Rev. Laurence Henry 
Schwab, and published under the title of The Papacy 
in the Nineteenth Century (Putnams). This history 
emphasizes the distinction between Catholicism and 
Papalism. It is claimed on behalf of Nippold as an 
historian that he has dealt with the facts of history ac- 
cording to the common rules of evidence followed in 
secular history, neglecting for the time all a priori 
conceptions. A reprint has been made of an early work 
by Cardinal Newman, entitled The Church of the 
Fathers(John Lane). This book is made up of sketches 
which, with two or three exceptions, appeared in the 
British Magazine during 1833 and the years imme- 
diately following. ‘These sketches are among the earli- 
est compositions of what is known as the Oxford or 
Tractarian school in English church history. 

Mr. A. K. Glover has made an interesting study of 
Jewish Laws and Customs (Wells, Minn.: W. A. Ham- 
mond). Although it has something of a legal tone, 
this work is in no sense a law-book. Its summarizing 
of Jewish law is-‘intended merely to make more clear 
the Jewish customs of which it treats. Wit and Wis- 
dom of the Talmud, by Dr. Madison C. Peters (Baker 
& Taylor Company), is a compendium of various ex- 
tracts from the holy book of the Hebrews which are 
likely to prove helpful to Gentile students in gaining a 
knowledge of the Jewish religion. An introduction to 
the volume is furnished by Rabbi H. Pereira Mendes. 
The second issue of the American Jewish Year Book, 
edited by Cyrus Adler, hascome tohand. This volume 
is more than double the size of the first issue, and in- 
cludes many new features. (Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America.) The fourth syllabus 
issued by the department of Jewish studies of the 
Jewish Chautauqua system of education is on Jewish 
history and literature, and is by Dr. Maurice H. Har- 
ris. (Philadelphia: Jewish Chautauqua Society.) 

It seems that the old controversy on the Sabbath ques- 
tion has not yet spent its force. The Rev. Samuel W. 
Gamble has lately written a book on Sunday, the True 
Sabbath of God (Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye), in which 
he undertakes to prove that ‘‘ Saturday was neither the 
Sabbath of the Old Testament nor the Sabbath of the 
ancients who lived before the Christian era.” 

A book which many of our clerical readers would 
heartily enjoy, and which should by no means be neg- 
lected by the laity, is Church Folks, by ‘lan Mac- 


laren” (Rev. Dr. John Watson), from the press of 
Doubleday, Page & Co. This little volume is made up 
of what Dr. Watson calls ‘‘ practical studies in congre- 
gational life.” These are the titles of a few of the 
studies: ‘‘How to Make the Most of a Sermon;” 
“How to Make the Most of Your Minister;” ‘The 
Candy-Pull System in the Church;” ‘The Mutineer 


-in the Church;” “Should the Old Clergyman Be 


Shot ?” ‘“*The Minister and the Organ,” and “‘ The Pew 
and the Man in It.” Dr. Watson writes from a wide 
experience, and the fact that his own pulpit ministra- 
tions have been confined to the British Isles in no way 
detracts from the helpfulness of his suggestions to 
American clergymen. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


A half-dozen of the books on our table seem to owe 
their inception primarily to the stimulus of modern 
scientific research, and especially to the discussion cen- 
tering on the doctrine of development. Dr. James 
Thompson Bixby’s work, formerly called The Crisis in 
Morals, has been brought out under the new title of 
The Ethics of Evolution (Small, Maynard & Co.). The 
first portion of this treatise is a critique of Herbert 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics, while the second portion is 
devoted to the positive reconstruction of ethics on the 
basis of evolution. The Rev. Marion D. Shutter, of 
Minneapolis, is the author of Applied Evolution 
(Boston : Eugene F. Endicott), a volume made up of a 
series of Sunday-evening lectures intended to popu- 
larize the teachings of modern science and to show that 
one may accept the facts revealed and yet preserve the 
spirit of reverence and the essence of religion. The 
work is warmly indorsed by Mr. John Fiske and Dr. 
James K. Hosmer. Miss Lilian Whiting, in a volume 
entitled The Spiritual Significance (Little, Brown & 
Co.), sets forth the parallelism between the teachings of 
science and the laws of the spiritual world, continuing 
the argument employed in her former books entitled 
The World Beautiful. She endeavors to show that the 
future life is the continuation and betterment of our 
present life in all its faculties and powers. The Evo- 
lution of Immortality is an anonymous work pub- 
lished by the Eulian Publishing Company, of Salem, 
Mass. Among the topics treated are ‘‘The Divinity of 
Energy,” ‘‘ The Evolution of Consciousness,” ‘The In- 
carnation of Life,” ‘‘ The Power of Love,” ‘‘The Force 
of Truth,” ** The Wisdom of the Serpent,” and ‘ Christ, 
the Light of Immortality.” An appendix is devoted to 
an exposition of the principles of the Order of the Rosy 
Cross, under whose auspices the work was prepared 
and given to the public. Mr. Charles Ferguson, the 
author of The Religion of Democracy (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company), is dissatisfied with the methods by 
which the Church has undertaken to regenerate the 
world, and proposes a very radical reconstruction of the 
whole scheme of religious effort. Another restatement 
of ethical and religious truth is found in a volume by 
Stanton Kirkham Davis, entitled Where Dwells the 
Soul Serene (NewYork: Alliance Publishing Company). 


DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 


Among the books written for a devotional purpose we 
note The Golden Gate of Prayer, by J. R. Miller, D.D. 
(Crowell), consisting of studies on the Lord’s Prayer ; 
and Meditations of the Heart, by Annie Josephine Levi 
(Putnams), a book of private devotion for young and old, 
containing prayers from many sources, Christian and 
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Jewish. The Friendly Year is a book of selections from 
the writings of Dr. Henry van Dyke, chosen and ar- 
ranged by the Rev. George Sidney Webster (Scribners). 
An appropriate selection has been made for each day in 
the calendar year. i 

The only recent contribution to revival literature that 
has come to our notice is a series of sermons entitled 
David and His Friends, by the Rev. Dr. Louis Albert 
Banks, pastor of the First M. E. Church, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company). The volume contains 
thirty-one sermons which were preached during a series 
of evangelistic meetings in January, 1900. The themes 
had been selected long before, and illustrations had been 
gathered from time to time; but each sermon was finally 
outlined and dictated to a stenographer on the day of 
delivery. Dr. Banks’ sermons are famous for their 
original and practical character. 

A beautifully printed edition of Samuel Wesley’s 
poem, The Life of Christ, has recently appeared in this 
country (Chicago: Union Book Company). More than 
two hundred years have elapsed since this poem was 
first presented to the public, and nearly a hundred 
years since Bishop Coke brought out his revised edition. 
Two years ago, the editor of the present edition, Mr. 
Edward T. Roe, discovered in a second-hand book-store 
an old copy of Bishop Coke’s edition, and appreciating 
the literary merit of the work, conceived the idea of 
bringing out an American edition in one volume at a 
price within the reach of the masses. Bishop Coke’s 
preface to the edition of 1809 is included in this volume, 
together with a sketch of Wesley, by the Rev. Frank 
Crane. 


WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


The appearance of a new edition of Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary (Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company) is always a notable literary event, but 
the revision of 1900 is of even greater interest to the 
scholarly world, in some particulars, than that of 1890, 
which marked a distinct typographical reform. In this 
latest edition has been incorporated a remarkable 
supplementary list of 25,000 words, phrases, and defi- 
nitions, prepared under the able direction of Dr. 
William T. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education, assisted by a staff of specialists and experts. 
These additional words include five distinct classes 
—scientific words, mostly from Latin or Greek roots ; 
technical words derived from the arts and trades; 
words borrowed from living foreign language through 
international intercourse; dialect words; and slang. 
Regarding this last-named class of words, Dr. Harris 
says, in the preface to the supplement: “Slang is the 
rough coinage of the street, the mining camp, the 
college yard, the workshop, or the city slum. It is in 
a sense the dregs of the spoken language. Yet it some- 
times portrays with a picturesqueness or hits the mark 
with a precision which finally wins a respected and 
lasting place. In its crude and transient phase it is 
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employed in the painting of popular manners in the 
newspaper and the novel; and when its terms gain 
a certain frequency of use, the mention of them may 
become a legitimate part of the dictionary’s record of 
the speech of the period. Toward this class the general 
principle followed in Webster has been one of severe 
scrutiny and sparing admission.” 

In the New Pocket Dictionary of the Spanish and 

-Lnglish Languages (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode), 
both the publishers and the compiler, Mr. G. F. Bar- 
wick, have achieved a distinct triumph. In the first 
place, the book is a real pocket dictionary, one of the 
few works of its class that can be actually carried in 
the pocket. Considering the size of the page, it is a 
marvel of clearness in type. It is printed on good 
paper, in handy form for office use. 

The Nuttall Encyclopedia (Frederick Warne & Co.) 
is the best single-volume work of its scope with which 
we are acquainted. The editor, the Rev. James Wood, 
has collected in this book of 700 pages a surprising 
stock of information regarding noted people, historical 
events, countries and towns, mythologies, religions, 
schools of philosophy, science, and literature. The 
typography is good, and the size of the volume con- 
venient. 

Curious Questions, in three volumes, by Sarah H. 
Killikelly (Philadelphia: David McKay), is designed as 
a manual of general information in history, literature, 
art, and social life. Among the questions to which 
answers are given by Miss Killikelly are the following : 
‘What American-born artist was made president of 
the Royal Academy and knighted?” ‘‘What is the 
origin of ‘Up Salt River’?” ‘‘What is the origin of 
the phrase, ‘ Pouring oil on troubled waters’?” ‘How 
many attempts have been made to, assassinate Queen 
Victoria?” ‘‘Why did the American flag have fifteen 
stars and fifteen stripes during the War of 1812?” 
“What American was four times Lord Chancellor of 
England?” ‘*What American Indians have held offi- 
cial positions?” ‘‘What European monarch was the 
first to recognize the independence of America?” 
‘“*Why are Queen Victoria’s great-grandchildren nearer 
to the throne than her own sons, except the Prince of 
Wales?” These are only a few out of several hundred 
interesting topics treated by Miss Killikelly, and her 
books are crammed with out-of-the-way facts. 

The completion of the collection known as The 
World’s Best Orations, edited by Justice David J. 
Brewer (St. Louis: J. F. Taylor & Co.), is attained in 
the tenth volume, of which more than one-fourth is 
devoted to the speeches of Daniel Webster. These 

masterpieces of American oratory are reproduced in 

full, as delivered—a plan that has been followed 
throughout this work in dealing with orators of the 
first rank. The analytical indexes, occupying more 
than one hundred pages, double column, and covering 
the entire 4,000 pages of text in the series of ten volumes, 
render the work invaluable for purposes of reference. 
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Abyssinia, Cossacks in, M. Delines, BU. 
Afghan War of 1880, Some Episodes of the, Cham. 
Afghanistan, Amir of, QR, January. 
Africa, Central East, Explorations in, NatGM, January. 
Africa: Rhodesia and Northwards, 8. C. Norris, Mac. 
Agriculture, Department of, A. Henry, Ains. 
Agriculture, Science in, E. Verney, Contem. 
Agriculture, Women in, J. Stanga, RasN, January 16. 
Albi, France, E. C. Peixotto, Scrib. 
Algeria, Eastern, Prehistoric Tombs of, A.S. Packard, PopS. 
Altruism in Works Administration, J. H. Patterson, Eng, 
or mg 
America, Where the English First Settled in,T. N. Ivey. MRN. 
Andrée, 8. A., Polar Explorer, J. Stadling, Deut, January. 
Animal Diseases and Animal Food, D. E. Salmon, San. 
Animals, Hebrew Conception of, E. M. Cesaresco, OC. 
Antelope Shooting in Cape Colony, H. A. Bryden, O 
Antoinette, Marie, Ff. Funck-Brentano, Deut, January. 
Anubis, Seth, and Christ, P. Carus, OC. 
Aquarium, New York, C. L. Bristol, PopS. 
Arabia, Arabs of, 8S. M. Zwemer, MisR. 
Archeology in the Nineteenth Century, L. B. Paton, Hart. 
Architecture: 
Architecture, American, G. M. Adam, Mod. 
Bouvard, J. A., Director-in-Chief of the Architectural 
Department of the Paris Exposition, R. de Cuers, Arch. 
Farmhouse, Brick and Shingle, R. C. Spencer, Jr., LHJ. 
Furniture, Examples of Modern French, Arch, January. 
Gouda, Wiadows of, C. Coleman, Arch, January. 
Home in a Prairie Town, F. L. Wright, LHJ. 
St. Paul, New Capitol in, Arch, January. 
University of Pennsylvania, School of Architecture of the, 
P. C. Stuart, Arch, canaery. 
Arles—** The Port of Coffins,’”’ E. C. Vansittart, Cath. 
Armies, Great, and Their Cost, A. Griffiths, Fort. 
Armour, Philip D., F. W. Gunsaulus, AMRR. 
Armstrong, Lord,and the Elswick Works, B. Taylor, Eng, 
January. 
Art: 
American Artists and Their Public, H. Croly, Arch. 
Applied Design and Industria] Art, G. E. Walsh, AI. 
Beardsley, Aubrey, C. Brinton, Crit. 
Bisi, Emilio, B. Kendell, Art, snavery. 
Botticelli’s Classical Pictures, Edith Harwodd, Art, Janu- 


ary. 
Bush, Charles Green, Cartoonist, WW. 
Church, Artin the, H.Sumner, AJ. 
Composition, Pictorial—II., Balance, H. R. Poore, AI. 
Fan Painting, Fanny Rowell, AA. 
Flower Studies, Decorative, AJ. 
Furniture, Antique, Memorandum Upon, BB. 
Gibson, Charles Dana, Illustrator, F. W. Morton, BP. 
Hugo, Victor, as Artist—II., P. Meurice, Harp. 
Hutt, Henry, W. Patten, BB. 
Italian Portraits, Early, W. Armstrong, AJ. 
Knight, Ridgway, L. D. Ward, FrL. 
Landscape in Water-Colors, AA. 
Landscape: Symbolic, Imaginative, and Actual, Edin. 
Lenbach, Franz von, S. Whitman, Harp. 
Miniator’s Art, C. de Kay, Cos. 
Morin, Louis, M. H. Spielmann, MA. 
a a The Painter of Heaven,” Mary F. Nixon-Rou- 
et, Cath. 
New York Appellate Court House, R. Ladegast, Out. 
Pan-American Exposition, Sculpture at the, E. H. Brush, 
AMRR; N. H. Moore, Mod. 
Philadelphia Art Exhibition, M. E. Wright, BP. 
Plant Forms in Nature, Elizabeth M. Hallowell, AI. 
Richmond, Sir W. B., A. L. Baldry, MA. 
Rodin. Auguste, Sculpture of, C. Mauclair, IntM. 
Royal Academy Schools, MA, 
Shannon, J. J., F. Rinder, AJ. 
Tenniel, Sir John, and His Work, R. R. Wilson, Crit. 
Velasquez, Diego, Edin, January, 
Wall-Paper, Manufacture of, a. C. Wood, BP. 
Wimperis, E. M., H. Walker, MA. 
Wood-Carving, Japanese, R. H. Worthington, BP. 
Woods, Henry, R. de Cordova, Str. 
— Otto, and His Bookbindings, W. G. Bowdoin, Art, 
anuary. 
Asia, Central, My Travelsin, H. H. P. Deasy, WWM. 
Asia, Influence of Europe on, M. Townsend, Contem. 
Asia Minor, Glimpses of, J. R.S. Sterrett, Chaut. 
Athens, Modern—II., G. Horton, Scrib. 
Atonement in Non-Christian Religions, G. S. Goodspeed, Bib. 
Australia: Preparing for the Commonwealth in Sydney, P. 
R. Meggy, RRM, December. 





Australia, Western, Gold Mining in, A. G. Charleton, Eng. 

Australian Alps, Mountaineering in, N. P. Richards, WWM. 

Authors, Consolations for, P. Stapter, BU, January. 

Authors, Foreign, in America—II., R. R. Wilson, Bkman. 

Automobile Development, M. C. Krarup, O. 

Balloon Contest, Biggest, on Earth, J. Boyer, Str. 

Balloon, From France to Russia in a, H. de la Vaulx, RRP, 
February 1. 

Bank, Savings, Humor and Pathos of a, R. Houghton, Cent. 

Banker, Education of a, BankNY, January. 

Banker in Public Relations, L. J. Gage, BankNY, January. 

Banking in Great Britain During 1 IT., BankL. 

Banking Law, Present, Efficiency of the, J.B. Forgan, NAR. 

Banking Methods, Modern, A. R. Barrett, BankNY, January. 

Baptism, F. P. Ramsay, PQ, January. 

Bayard, Chevalier, Inner Life of, V. Van M. Beede, Chaut. 

Bazin, René, Novels of, E. Gosse, Contem. 

a Reform of Charitable Institutions in, L. Riviere, 

efS, January 15. 

Berlioz, E. Newman, Contem. 

Bible: Synoptic Account of the Last Supper, C. P. Coffin, 
AJT, January. 

Bible: The Higher Criticism, C. M. Cobern, MRNY. 

Biblical Law: The Case of Joab, D. W. Amram, GBag. 

Birds, Emigration of, J. Corbishley, Dub, January. 

Birds’ Nests, N. H. Moore, Chaut. 

Bismarck, Prince, Love-Letters of, Harp. 

Book-Hunting in Rome, W. W. Bishop, Bkman. 

Booth, John Wilkes, Recollections of, Clara Morris, McCl. 

Borgias, Fall of the, A. Upward, Pear. 

Boy, The Marvelous (Thomas Chatterton), C. E. Russell. 

un 


Brazilian Arbitration Question, French and, Nou, January 1. 
Brazilian Law and Judicial Organization, T. C. Dawson, 


ALR. 
‘Brooks, Phillips, Life and Letters of,’ Review of, Atlant. 
Browning, Robert, Santayana on, Helen D. Woodard, PL. 
Browning’s Vision of Old Age, C. W. Hodell, MRNY. 
Buffaloes of Goodnight Banch, E. J. Davison, LHJ. 
Burr, Aaron, Alice B. Morrison, Mod. 
Burr, Theodosia, W. Perrine, LHJ 
Burroughs, John, C. Johnson, O. 
Bushnell, Horace, Theology of, S. D. F. Salmond, LQ. 
Cables, Submarine, Influence of, G. O. Squier, NatGM, Jan- 
uary. 
Caisson Sinking, Sand Hogs of, C. Childe, FrL. 
Canada, French, Life and Literature of, T. O’Hagan, Cath. 
Canal, Interoceanic, Europe and the, G. Bailleu, RPP, Jan- 


uary. 
Capital and Labor, Organization of, A. M. Courtenay, MRN. 
Capri and Sicily, Bella H. Hassett, Mod. 
Carcassonne, France, E. C. Peixotto, Scrib. 
Carnegie, Andrew, Enterprises Built Up by, C. M. Schwab, 
Eng, January. ® 
Cascia, Sta. Rita da, Life of, Mary E. Herbert, Dub, January. 
Cavalry, Notes on the Evolution of, F. N. Maude, USM. 
Century, Half a, Progress of—II., J. Reade, Can. 
Century, Nineteenth, on the Map, Krin, January 15. 
Centuries, Betwixt Two—I., A Century of Empire, W. H. 
Fitchett, RRM, December. 
Ceylon: The Scented Isle, D. E. Fralick, AngA. 
Charity: Statistics Relating to Public Dependency, W. P. 
Letchworth, San. 
Charlestown, Mass., Destruction of the Convent at, 1834, 
J. P. Munroe, NEng. 
Chemistry, Unsolved Problems of, I. Remsen, McCl. 
— ? Where Were the, A. S. Palmer, NineC. 
ina: 
romney Crusades, G. John, MisR. 
China and International Law, G. Jellinek, ALR. 
China and Non-China, R. Hart, Fort. 
Civilization, Chinese, A. B. Hulbert, Gunt. 
Flight From the Boxers, W. P. Rpregue. MisR. 
Foreigner, ee eeay pa of the, W. Ting-fang, Annals. 
Games of Chinese Children, I. T. Headland, Home. 
Japan and China—Some Comparisons, H.Webster, NatGM. 
Newspapers, Chinese, J. Shuinling and C. Hsingling, RRP, 
February 1. 
New Year’s Day in China, L. Charpentier, Nou, January 15. 
Peking Relief Expedition, W. Crozier, NAR. 
Peking, Siege of the Foreign Legations in, R. Allen, Corn; 
W.A. P. Martin, NatGM. 
Punishment and Revenge in China, T. F. Millard, Scrib. 
Romance of Modern China, E. Leroux, RRP, January 15. 
Singan, the Present Capital, J. M. Hubbard, NatGM. 
Children, Reduced Mortality of, by the Use of Anti-Toxin, 
L. E. Holt, San. 



































Christ as a Saviour, Paul’s Conception of, G. L. Clark, Hart. 
Christ, The, of the Twentieth Century, W. P. Lovejoy, MRN. 
Christian Endeavor, Two Decades of, A. R. Wells, AMRR. 
Christian Ideal, W. T. Davison, LQ, January. 

Christianity and Public Life, D. S. Cairns, Contem. 
Christianity Not an Evolution, M. W. Gifford, MRNY. 
CaeeEy. Unity of History and Religion in, C. G. Shaw, 


M : 

Church and Society, J. C. Jackson, MRNY. 

Churches and Changed Conditions, C. 8S. Nash, Hart. 

Churches, Present Shortcomings of the, J. Parker, Hom. 

Churchill, Winston Spencer, C. Bryan, Can. 

Cicero, Correspondence of, Edin, January. 

Circus in Winter Quarters, W. H. Sheak, Mod. 

Civil Service Academy, Need of a, C. C. Bonney, OC. 

Civil War, American, Causes of the, Edin, January. 

Civilization, Higher, Foundations for, B. O. Flower, Arena, 

Clemens, Samuel L.: ‘Mark Twain: An Inquiry,” W. D. 
Howells, NAR. 

Clinton, New York, E. P. Powell, NEng. 

Clock by Which We Set Our Watches, E. McI. Sweet, LHJ. 

College Fraternities, E. J. Ridgway, Mun. 

Confederate Prisoners in Boston, A. Hanter, NEng. 

Consumptives, Sanatoria for, G. L. Richards, San. 

Coon Hunting in Michigan pn aa Light, S. Waterloo, O. 

Codperation, rosperity by, WW. 

Copper, amg” of, J. O. y Puig, EM, J ary 

Corporations, Private, Public Control of, R. 'T. Ely, Cos. 

Cost Keeping in Manufacturing, J. N. Gunn, Eng. January. 

Crabb, Rev. George, Poems of, QR, January. 

Cranes at the Paris Exhibition, J. Horner, CasM. 

Crater Lake, Oregon, Origin of, T. E. James, Pear. 

Credit and Trade in the United States and Canada, BankL. 

Cricket Reform, Black. 

Cricket: To Bowl or to Throw? W. J. Ford, NatR. 

Croker, Richard, W. A. White, McCl. 

Cromwell, Oliver, Recent Appreciations of, Edin, January; 
J. Telford, LQ, January ; T. Hodgkin, MonR. 

Currency, Redeemable Bank-Note, Regulation of a,C. A. 
Conant, BankNY, January. 

Dante and His Times, R. T. Kerlin, MRN. 

Darwin, Science and Faith in the Mind of, L. Luzzatti, NA, 
January 16. 

Davis, Richard Harding, A. Sangree, Ains. 

saa and the Intermediate State in Islam, W. N. Patton, 


Deffand, Madame du, and Her Friends, Edin, January, 
Delaware’s Blue Laws, T’. Dreiser, Ains. 
Democratic Party, Plight of the, P. Belmont, NAR. 
Democratic Party, Rehabilitation of the, Forum. 
De Soto, Hernando, C. T. Brady, McCl. 
Destitute Adults, Care of—IV., R. W. Hebberd, Char. 
Detective Bureau, New York, R. C. Lewis, Mun. 
Devereux, John H., H. W. French, NEng. 
Diplomatic Etiquette in 17th Century, Georgiana Hill, Gent. 
Disasters, Divine Justice in, A. E.Gibson, Mind. | 
Diseases, Contagious, and School Work, 8S. H. Durgin, San. 
Drama: The Victorian Stage, QR, January. 
Dress of the Nineteenth Century, Mary Howarth, PMM. 
Dryden After Two Centuries, J. B. Henneman,SR, January. 
Earth’s Size and Shape, C. A. Schott, NatGM, January. 
East India Company, First Century of the, QR, January. 
Education: see also Kindergarten. 

Art, Study of, in Universities, A. N. Brooks, Ed. 

College Admission Requirements, R. W. Jones, School. 

Elective System, Problems of the, C. H. Thurber, C. D. 

Schmitt, G. W. Miles, School. 

Eyesight, Public Schools and, E. T. Easton, Ed. 

German Gymnasium, E. Bruncken, EdR. 

Government Scientific Work, Education for, H. 8S. Pritch- 


ett, EdR. 
High-School Work, Election in, E. G. Cooley, A. F. Night- 
ingale, School. 
Holidays in the Home, Adelaide Lare, KindR. 
Lesson Plans: An Experiment, C. A. Scott, EdR. 
Negro Education, H. B. Frisseli, NW, December. 
Negro Teacher, Training of the, N. B. Young, Ed. 
Normal School, Central Defect of the, W. H. Mace, EdR. 
Paris pee School Exhibits at the, G.Compayré, Ed ; 
Anna T. Smith, EdR. ‘ 
Play, Philosophy of, G. A. Coe, Kind. 
Preparation for College and for Life, P. H. Hanus, EdR. 
School Reform, C. De Garmo, EdR. 
Southern States Association, Proceedings of the, School. 
Type in Teaching, R. G. Boone, Ed. 
Woman’s Education: Should It Differ from Man’s? C. F. 
Thwing, Forum. 
Edward VII., King, W. T. Stead, RRL. 
Egypt, Agriculture in, G. Donaldson, AngA. 
Election, Lessons of the—A Rejoinder, W. J. Abbot, Forum. 
Election of 1900, W. H. Allen, Annals, January. 
—. Power Transmission Difficulties, I. R. Edmands, 
asM. 
Electric Progress, Obstruction of, J. A. Fleming, NineC. 
Electric Traction, Aerial, A. D. Adams, CasM. 
Electrical Development, G. Styles, Gunt. 
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Electricity in Engineering Works, L. Bell, Eng, January. 
Electricity in Iron and Steel Works, S. F. Walker, Eng. 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, L. Stephen, NatR. 
Employees, Self-Help to, R. E. Phillips, WW. 
England: see Great Britain. 
“ao Utilitarians,” Leslie Stephen’s, W. Graham, 
ontem, 
Ethical Culture vs. Ethical Cult, M. D. Conway, OC. 
Europe, Western, Formation of Cities in, F. Funck-Brentano, 
RefS, January 15. 
Everett, Charles Carroll, C. H. Toy, NW, December. 
Everett, Charles Carroll, as a Metaphysician, J. Royce, NW, 
December. 
Evolution, Cosmic, Grace S. Duff, Mind. : 
Evolution, Questions Not Answered by, H. W.Conn, MRNY. 
Exposition, An Around-the-World, O. P. Austin, NatGM. 
Eyesight, Public Schools and, E. T. Kaston, Ed. 
Ezekiel’s Contribution to Sociology, A. W. Ackerman, Bib. 
Fiction and Politics, Edin, January. 
Fish, Big: When They Feed, Mac. 
Fishermen of the Lakes, W. D. Hulbert, FrL. 
Fishes and Their Ways, J. Isabell, Long. 
Fishing Club, Oldest, in the World, L. Hubbard, Jr., O. 
Fishing, Greatest Game, M. Foster, Mun. 
Ford, John, Plays of, H. M. Sanders, Gent. 
Forrest, Gen. Nathan Bedford, T. F. Gailor, SR, January. 
Foundry Practice, Modern, P. Longmuir, Eng, January. 
Fox-Hunting, Advice on, W. de Broke, Bad. 
i 6 od and Modern, in Virginia, Margaret 
- Barry, O. 
Fox-Hunting, Early History of, Edin, January. 
France: 
Army, Modern Manceuvers in the, F. Morris, Cos. 
Depopulation in France, R. Doucet, RPP, January. 
Krier, President, in France, RPar, January 1. 
Right of Association and the Religious Congregations, 
E. Des Granges, RPP, January. 
Fraternities, College, E. J. Ridgway, Mun. 
Frederick the Great—VI., W. O’C. Morris, USM. 
Fremont, Mrs. John C., Margaret C. Kendall, Over, January. 
Fuegians, With, on a Guanaco Hunt, F. A. Cook, O 


Germany: 
Anti-Militarism in Germany, L. Forest, RRP, January 15 
and February 1. 
China and Mohammedan World, Relations with, H. Vam- 
bery, Deut. 
Emperor William and the Development of the Navy, Vice- 
Admiral Werner, Deut, January. 
Germany Under a Strenuous Emperor, 8. Brooks, WW. 
Marine-Cadet Corps, Deut. 
Gilbert, Mrs. Anne Hartley, Stage Reminiscences of, Scrib. 
Glasgow International Exhibition, 1901, AngA. 
xod, Triune Nature of, Tract on the, J. R. Harris, AJT. 
Goldsmith’s ** Deserted Village,’ The 1770 Editions of, L. 8. 
Livingston, Bkman. 
Golf in 1900, H. S. C. Everard, Bad. 
Golf, Theory of Teaching, A. DeW. Cochrane, O. 
Grant, Ulysses S.,J.G. Wilson, Deut. 
Great Britain: see also Transvaal, Victoria. 
Agriculture, British, in the Nineteenth Century, QR. 
Army and Navy, Duties of the, W. E. Cairnes, NatR. 
Army Reform, F. N. Maude, Contem; R. L. A. Penning- 
ton, J. G. B. Stopford, Fort; F. N. Maude, MonR; Major 
Gleichen, NatR; QR, January; A. B. Tulloch, and 8. 


_—. M. 

Army, Universities and the, A. K. Slessor, USM. 

British Genius, Study of, H. Ellis, Pops. 

Companies Act, New, BankL. 

Competition, Foreign, G. Noble, Cham. 

Conservatism of England, Causes of the, A. Birrell, NAR. 

Codperators, the State, and the Housing Question, G. Sla- 
ter, Contem. 

Cost of 230,000 Fighting Men, G. F.-H. Berkeley, West. 

Crime, Absurd System of Punishing, R. Anderson, NineC. 

England, Impressions of, A. E. Davies, AngA. 

England: What She Ought to Do, NAR. 

Eton and the War. Mrs. W. Cornish, PMM. 

Foreign Office, S. M. Williams, Mun; G. A. Wade, PMM. 

Government, Decline of the, H. Paul, Contem. 

Housing Question and the L. C. C., C. S. Jones, Fort. 

Immigration Problems, Black. 

Imperialism and Liberty, West. 

Judicature, English, Century of—II.,Van V. Veeder, GBag. 

Land Purchase, Black. 

Naval Strategy and Channel Islands,J.M.Macartney,USM. 

Navy, War Training of the, C. Bellairs, MonR. 

Officers’ Messes, Maladministration of, H. Knollys, Black. 

Parliament’s Private Ghosts, Cham. 

Party System, Break Up of the, H. C. Garrod, West. 

Railway Reform, R. Kipling, Fort. 

Religious Condition of England, H. C. Corrance, Dub. 

Religious Progressin Victorian England, E. Parsons,MRN. 

Russian Industries, British Capital in, F.S. Lister, Cham. 
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Savings Banks Deposits, H. W. Wolff, Contem. 
Schools, Higher Grade Board, J. Fitch, NineC. 
South Africa, How England is Waging War in, RRL. 
South African Politics, G. C. Noel, Fort. 
Stock-Jobbing po mg W. R. Lawson, NatR, 
Trade, British, Outlook for, H. E. Roscoe, MonR. 
Wolseley, Lord, as Commander-in-Chief, Contem. 
Greece, Rejuvenation of, M. Kebedgy, BU. 
oe (Mexico), Picturesque, Clara S. Brown, Over, 
anuary. 
Hamilton, Alexander, Lodge’s Life of, J. W. Hinton, MRN. 
Hamlet, Representation of, L. Barnay, Deut, January. 
Havana, Cuba, T. R. Dawley, Out. 
Hegelianism, New Criticism of, G. H. Mead, AJT, January. 
Heraldry and Armory, Elizabeth C. Neff, AMonM. 
Hinsdale, B. A., Life and Work of, J. B. Angell, G. H. Col- 
ton, Ellen G. Reveley, A. Gove, W. H. Maxwell, and 
W. T. Harris, EdR. in 
Hockey, Concerning, C. D. McMillin, Bad. 
Horses, Good and Bad Bits for, W. S. Harwood, O. 
Hugo, Victor, and His Works, S. Schell, Wern, January. 
Human Body, Care of the, J. H. Girdner, Mun. 
Humor, American, Essence of, C. Johnston, Atlant. 
Humor, Good and Bad, C. Melinand, RRP, January 15. 
Huxley, Thomas Henry, Life and Work of, J. Iverach, LQ, 
January ; Lord Avebury, PopS; QR, January. 
Huxley, Thomas Henry, Reminiscences of, J. Fiske, Atlant. 
Ibsen, The Real, A. Archer, IntM. 
ieee ton, Changing Character of, Kate H. Claghorn, 


India, Famine in, West. 

Indian Tribes of Patagonia, J. B. Hatcher, NatGM, January. 

Indians, American, Plants Used by, Lucia S. Chamberlain, 
ANat, January. . 

Indians of the Hoopa Reservation, T. Gontz, Over, January. 

Indo-China, F. Barnard, RPar, February 1. 

—- Ascendency, Anglo-American, C. L. Redfield, 

ng. : 

Industrial Conquest of the World, P.S. Reinsch, WW. 

Industrial Revolution, New, B. Adams, Atlant. 

lreland, Situation in, Edin, January; Fort. 

Irish Elegies, Some Notable, Alice L. Milligan, West. 

Irish Monastery, An, C. Johnson, Out. : 

Irish People, Plea for the Soul of the, G. Moore, NineC. 

Tron and Steel, Riddles in, P. Kreuzpointner, CasM. 

I ar. Conditions Favorable and Unfavorable to, J. Ul- 
rich, IA. 

Irrigation, Desert Reclaimed by. IA, January. . 

Isaiah’s Prophecy Concerning the Major-Domo of King Heze- 
kiah, A. Kamphausen, AJT, January. 


taly: 
‘Anti-Italianiem of Italians, C. Lombroso, NA, January 16. 
Census and Over-Population, L. Negro, RPL, January. 
Fiction, Italian, in 1900, D. Oliva, NA, January 1. 
Italy, Economic Renaissance of, C. Loiseau, RPar, Jan- 
uary 15 and February 1. 
Maffia and Omerta, R. Bagot, NatR. 
Marriage-Problem, Archbishop of Genoa, RasN, January 1. 
Parliament and the Mercantile Marine, RasN, January 1. 
Japan and China—Some Comparisons, H, Webster, NatGM. 
Japan, Christian Education in, 8S. H. Wainwright, MRN. 
Japanese Immigration, AMRR. 
Jeremiah, Book of, N. Schmidt, NW, December. 
Jesus, Story of—V., C. Howard, LHJ. 
Johnson, Dr. Samuel, S. A. Link, MRN. 
Josephine, Death of, F. Masson, RPar, January 1. 
Joy, Scientific, H. T. Peck, Cos. ; 
Journalism: How a Big News Story is Covered, G. B. Mal- 
lon, Home. * . 
Jury, Trial by, in France, U. M. Rose, ALR. 
Jury, Trial, Charging the, E.S. Doolittle, ALR. | 
Kentucky: In the Heart of the Bluegrass, L. G. Giltner, Int. 
Kindergarten and Mother, Anne B. Wilson, KindR, 
Kindergarten: A Summer Visit to the Pestalozzi-Froebel 
Haus, Berlin, Mary 8. Morgan, Kind. | . 
Kindergarten, Dangers of the--II., Amalie Hofer, Kind, | 
Kindergarten, Value of, to the State, Eveline A, Waldo, Kind. 
Kindergartens, Crowded, W. N. Hailmann, KindR. 
Kindergartens in Charity Institutes, Adelaide Lare, Kind. 
Kitchener: The Man with a Task, J. Barnes, WW. 
Krupp Establishments, Founders of the, E. Schrédter, Eng, 
anuary. . 
Labor: Altcaism and Sympathy as Factors in Works Ad- 
ministration, J. H. Patterson, Eng, January. 
Labor Legislation in Massachusetts, Sarah S. Whittelsey, 
Annals, January. i 
Labor Organization, Employers’ Interests in, B. C. Browne, 
Eng, January. _. ‘ ke 
Labor Questions, Arbitration of, C. B. Going, Eng. |, 
Labor Remuneration, Premium Plan of, H. M. Norris, Eng, 
January. wee 
Labor, Wisely Organized, Old Trade Unionism vs., G.N. 
Barnes, Eng, January. : ; 
Lady, First, of Our Land, Mrs. B. Harrison, Cos. 
Lakes, Great, Empire by the, F. C. Howe, WW. 
Language, Universal, Problem of a, H. Diels, Deut, January. 
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Laws Relating to a Corpse, W. A. McClean, GBag. 
Libraries, Our Public, Dial, February 1. 
Libraries, Traveling, Work of, G. Iles, WW. 
Life Savers, Life of the, W. M. Clemens, Home. 
Lincoln, Abraham, as an Antagonist, C. P. Button, Lipp. 
Lincoln, Abraham, in Contemporary Caricature, AM \. 
Lincoln Phrase, Possible “a of a, G. E. Parker, AMRR. 
Lincoln, Washington and, L. P. Powell, AMRR. 
Literature: 

Dandyism, Literature of, P. Pollard, Bkman. 

Dark, The, in Literature, R. Burton, Forum. 

France, Modern Literature in, E. P. Bazan, EM, January. 

French Romance, A Hundred Years of, P. Audebrand, 

RRP, February 1. 

German Wayside Flowers, M. Todhunter, West. 

Humor, American, Essence of, C. Johnston, Atlant. 
London Daily News, W. T. Stead, RRL. 
London, East, Helping Hand in, W. Besant, Cent. 
ier al Jerry, Prayer-Meeting Founded by, G. Kennan, 


ut. 
Macedonia, Revolutionary Movement in, S. Wedar, HumN, 
er 
Machine Work, Reducing the Cost of, W. D. Forbes, CasM. 
a. Costly, Scrapping of, H. F. J. Porter, Eng, 
anuary. 


G. M. Sternberg, Pops. 
“Mark Twain:” An In uiry, W. D. Howells, NAR. 
Mars, On the Planet, C. Flammarion, Nou, January 1. 
Marshall, John, A. Russell, ALR; F. R. Jones, GBag; 
H. C. Lodge, NAR. 
Marshall, John, and His Court, Jefferson’s Opinions of, ALR. 
Massachusetts, Coat of Arms and Great Seal of, E. H. Gar- 
rett, NEng. 
Materialism and the Unknowable, A. E. Maddock, West. 
Mather, Cotton, K. L. Montgomery, Gent. 
Menier, Henri, and His Island, H. H. Lewis, Ains. 
Merchant Seaman and Subsidy Bill, W. Macarthur, Arena. 
Meteorites, Study of, O. C. Farrington, PopS. 
Michelet, Jules, as an Historian, QR, January. 
Military Cycling, E. Balfour, Fort. 
Milk Inspection in Leipzig, San. 
athe Accounting and Cost Keeping, A. G. Charleton, Eng, 
anuary. 
me 2 Operations, Management of, J. E. Hardman, Eng, 
anuary. 
Ministry, Higher Education of the, G. G. Findlay, LQ. 
Missions: see also China. 
China, Martyr Missionaries in, J. R. Hykes, MisR. 
Foreign Missions, Aim of, G. H. Dubbink. PQ, January. 
**Khama, the Good’’—the Christian Chief of Africa, A. T. 
Pierson, MisR. 
Madura High School, W. W. Wallace, MisH. 
Missionaries, Better Training for, G. B. Smyth, MisR. 
Missionary in China and Elsewhere, H. C. Macdowell, Mac. 
New Hebrides Christians, J. G. Paton. MisR. 
Spiritual Life of the Christian Church, Influence of For- 
7 Missions on the, J. Johnston, MisR. 
Williams, Samuel Wells, J. T. Gracey, MisR. 
Mohammedan World, Duty of the Church Toward the, G. 
Washburn, Hom. 
Monroe Doctrine and the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, J. G. 
Whiteley, Forum. 
Morgan, J. Pierpont, R. Blake, Home. 
Mountain Structure and Its Origin, J. Geikie, IntM. 
Municipal Development, A Year’s, C. R. Woodruff, AJS. 
Municipal Ownership of Street Railways, F. Parsons, Arena. 
Music, Dudley Buck on the Future of, Mus. 
Music, Nineteenth Century and National Schools of, W. S- 
B. Mathews, Mus. 
Musical Life on an American Farm, E. E. Simpson, Mus. 
Mutiny, Great, Tale of the—II., Delhi, W. H. Fitchett, Corn. 
Mysticism, Christian, R. H. Starr, SR, January. 
Napoleon, Later Years of, QR, January. 
‘** Napoleon: The Last Phase,” Review of, G. Smith, Atlant. 
Napoleon, The Prisoner, P. Frémeaux, Nou, January 15. 
Nations, Rivalry of—XVI.-XIX., E. A. Start, Chaut. 
Nativity, Account of the, W. W. Everts, Hom. 
Naturalist, Day’s Work of a, E. W. Nelson, WW. 
Negro, American, Religion of the, W. E. B. DuBois, NW, 
December. f 
Negro and Education, K. Miller, Forum. 
Negro Criminality, Frances A. Kellor, Arena. 
Negro Education, H. B. Frissell, NW, December. 
Negro Teacher, Training of the, N. B. Young, Ed. 
Negro, The South and the, M. L. Dawson, NAR. 
Newfoundland Question, B. Willson, Fort. 
Newfoundland, Railway Question in, P. T. McGrath, Can. 
Newspaper Office: Is It the Place for a Girl? E. Bok, LHJ 
New York Appellate Court House, R. Ladegast, Out. 
New York and London, Miss E. L. Banks, Cass. 
New York, Health and Water Supply of, H. D. Chapin, San. 
New York City, Plea for, J. K. Paulding, Atlant. 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, Boundary Between, A. P. Davis, 
NatGM, J we. 
Nicaragua Canal, NatGM, January ; QR, January. 
























Nicaragua Canal and the Treaty, J. D. Whelpley, WW. 
Nietzsche and Darwinism, A. Fouillée, IntM. 
Norway, On a River in, Evelyn Cobbold, Bad. 
Novel, Historical, A. S. Bradford, Dial, February 1. 
Novel of the Nineteenth Cosenz, &- T. Quiller-Couch, PMM. 
Novel, The, and the Play, C. L. Moore, Dial, January 16. 
Ohio, Story of, C. F. Thwing, Pear. 
Oklahoma: The Next Commonwealth, C. M. Harger, Out. 
Ontario, Exploring in, C. Bryan, Can. 
Opera in America, Emilie F. Bauer, Wern, January. 
Orient, American Interests in the, C. A. Conant, IntM. 
Ostriches of Madagascar, G. Krause, Krin, January 15. 
Otis, James, Sketch of, Hannah O. Staples, AMonM. 
Palestine: The Upper Jordan, J. L. Leeper, Bib. 
Pan-American Exposition: 
Decorative Sculpture, E. H. Brush, AMRR. 
Electricity at the Exposition, E. W. Mayo, FrL. 
Pan-American Exposition, R. Gibson, Over, January. 
Sculpture at the Exposition, N. H. Moore, Mod. 
Parker, Theodore, F. Tiffany, NW, December. 
Passion Play, An English, Rebecca H. Davis, Cent. 
Pasteur, Louis, Work of, A. Glardon, BU. 
Tope Coventry, Dial, January 16; Virginia M. Crawford, 
ort. 
Peace, Prepare the World for, E. S. Wicklin, Arena. 
Penn, William, and the Taunton Maids, H. M. Skinner, Int. 
Pension Bureau, The South and the, T. A. Broadus, AMRR. 
Pension Funds, Railway, in England—II., BankL. 
Pepper, Dr. William, F. N. Thorpe, Cent. 
Personality, G. B. Hatch, Hart. 
Philanthropy: Preventive Work—IV., J. Lee, Char. 
Philippine Commission, Report of the, Out. 
Philippines, Life in the—II., Sara D. Wilson, Mod. 
Philippines Two Hundred Years Ago, E. E. Slosson, PopS. 
Photography: ; 
Camera and a Debt We Owelt. G. W. Norris, PhoT. 
Children, Photographing, C. Nast, WPM. 
ge Sensitized Plates in the Dark Room, O.G. Mason, 
oT. 


Lantern Slides, Masking and Binding, APB. 
Miniatures on Opal, WPM. 
Negatives, Reversed, in Practice, WPM. 
Photography Without a Dark Room, F. E. Nipher, PhoT. 
Platinotype Printing, A. C. Lamoutte, PhoT. 
Platinum Process, An Excellent, APB. 
Sky and Landscape, W. Thomas, PhoT. 
Statuary, Photographing, C. W. Canfield, WPM. 
Piece-Rate System, Differential, S. E. Thompson, Eng, Jan- 


uary. 
Piece Work and the Premium Plan, B. C. Browne, Eng. 
Pleasures, Lawful, G. M. Smith, Corn. : 
Pneumatic Transit (**Making Air Work”), A. A. Hill, Mun. 
Poetic Interpretation of Nature, C. A. Binkley, PL. 
Poets, Early Colonial, A. K. Glover, PL. 7 
Porto Ricans in Our Ae Status of, S. Pfeil, Forum. | 
Priestly Element in the Old Testament, W. R. Harper, Bib. 
ee Intensified, Influence of, M. P. Higgins, Eng, 

anuary. 
Punishment, Capital, T. M. Hopkins, West. 
Puritan ? Have We Any Use for the, J. G. Johnson, Hart. 
Quakerism, Present Position of, E. Grubb, LQ, January. 
Quakers, Anecdotes of the, R. Tangye, Cham. 
Racing Days at Jerome Park, New York, J. B. Dane, Cos. 
Railroading, Mountain, Marvels of, G. L. Fowler, Mun. 
Railroads: The Anti-Scalping Bill, H. T. Mathers, Forum. 
Railway and Its Employees, W. H. Canniff, Eng, January. 
Railway Systems, Development of, E. E. Clark, NatM. 
Railway Train, High Speed, C. Rous-Marten, Eng. 
Reconstruction, New South View of, W. P. Trent, SR. 
Reconstruction Problem, H. A. Herbert, Atlant. 
Reformation Period, Pictures of the, J. M. Stone, Dub. 
Religion, Creed-Principle in, G. F. Bishop, PQ, January. 
Retribution, Divine, Doctrine of, C. V. Anthony, MRNY. 
Rhodes, Cecil, E. S. Grogan, WW. ; 
Rhodesia, Big Game Shooting and Exploration in, W. W. 
_ van Ness, Bad. 

Ritschl, Plea for, L. H. Schwab, AJT, January. 
Rockies, Unclimbed Peaks of the, A. C. Laut, O. 
Roman Catholic Church of the Future, J. Cortright, Cath. 
Roman Catholic Doctrine of Indulgences, H. Paul, NineC. 
Roman Catholic Literature, Century of, W. H. Kent, Dub. 
Roman Catholic Training College for the Higher Education 

of Women, T. F. Willis, Dub, January. 
Roumania as a Persecuting Power. F. C. Conybeare, NatR. 
Rubinstein, Anton Gregorowitch, A. E. Keeton, Gent. 
Ruling Classes and Political Power, G. Villain, RPP, Jan- 


uary. 
** Ruskin Hall’? Movement, Gunt. 
Ruskin, John, Influence of, L. P. Jacks, NW, December. 
Russia and the **Open Door,” Contem. 
Russia of To-day—IV., Central Asia, H. Norman, Scrib. 
Russia’s International Waterways, A. H. Ford, Eng. 
St. Helena, More Light on—II., Corn. 
St. Helena, Old and New, A. M. Brice, Temp. 
St. Valentine’s Day: The Festival of Love, M. Olmsted, Cos. 
Sales Department, Organization of the, O. D. Hogue, Eng. 
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Saloon, The, in Chicago—II., R. L. Melendy. AJS, January. 

Sanitary Superstitions, F. L. Oswald, Chaut. 

Sanity, Legal Safeguards of, A. McL. Hamilton, NAR. 

Schopenhauer and Present Tendencies, W. Caldwell, Nw, 
December. 

Science, Dogmatism of, C. A.S. Dwight, Mind. 

Science in the New Century, F. Dolman, Str. 

Sea, By Rail Across the, H. C. Fyfe, Pear. 

Seas. South, With Sail and Paddle in the, W.M. Clemens, O. 

Self-Defense with a Walking-Stick, E. W. Barton-Wright, 


ear. 

Semitism, Anti-, and Nationalism, A. Leroy-Beaulieu, RRP, 
February 1. 

Sentiment: Is It Declining ? Amelia G. Mason, Cent. 

Shakespeare’s Dogs, C. Cordley, Gent. 

Shakespeare’s Fidelity to History, T. Williams, PL. 

Sheep and the Forest Reserves, C. S. Newhall, Forum. 

**Ship Subsidies, Substitutes for,” A. R. Smith, NAR. 

Shipping Bill, Frye: I., The Merits and Advantages of the 
Measure, W. L. Marvin; II., Why the Bill is Objection- 
able, J. DeW. Warner; III., Some Specific Criticisms, 
W.F. King, AMRR. ss 

Shop Arrangement as a Factor in Efficiency, H. F. L. Orcutt, 
Eng, January. 

Shopping as a Fine Art, R. Mercier, Home. 

Siberia, People of, J. Stadling, Cent. 

Sienkiewicz, Henryk, The Country of, L. E. Van Norman, 


Bkman. 
Sikhism and the Sikhs, L. Griffin, NAR. 
Skating, American Figure, G. H. Browne, O. 
Snow, How the oy Fights the, T. Waters, Home, 
Social Control—XX., E. A. Ross, AJS, January. 
Social Phenomena, Classification of, R. de La Grasserie, 
HumN, January. 
Social Technology, Scope of, C.R. Henderson, AJS, January. 
Socialism and Class Struggle, J. Sarraute, RSoc, J: anuary. 
Socialism, Contemporary. A. Hamon, HumN, January. 
Sociology, Scope of—VII., A. W. Small, AJS, January. 
pds ag ae and Consent of Governed, E. B. Briggs, ALR. 
South, Political Isolation of the, 8. S. P. Patteson, SR. 
Spain, Outlook in, L. Holland, NatR. 
Specialization, Limits of, J. S. Lewis, Eng, January. 
Speculation and National Development, J. Weare, Gunt. 
Spellbinders, The, W. D. Foulke, Forum. 
Sporting Gun, Story of the, W. Gerrare, O. 
Spotters and Their Work, S. H. Adams, Ains. 
Stars, Clustering of the, S. Newcomb, PopS. 
State Boards of Control, 8. E. Sparling, Annals, January, 
State Guards, Nationalization of the, T. M. Anderson, Forum. 
Status, Seal’s Science of, H. Seal, West. 
Steam Power and Economic Production, P. R. Hutton, Eng, 
January. 
Steamship, Story of the, M. Foster, Mun. 
Steel Industry of America, R. H. Thurston, Cent. 
Strike, Anthracite Coal, F. J. Warne, Annals, January. 
Strikes in North Carolina, J. Dowd. 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur, G. Grossmith, PMM. 
Sulphur Mining in the Pacific, W. H. Crawford, Jr., CasM. 
Switzerland, Tour in, Millie A. Forster, Int. 
Symonds, John Addington, Winifred L. Wendell, BB. 
Symphony Since Beethoven, H. Imbert, Mus. 
Syrian Stone Lore, Results of, R. E. Conder, Hom, 
Tenements, How to Build, San. 
Tennyson, Mysticism in, E. Mims, MRNY. 
Texture, Pleasures of, O. Eve, Corn. 
Thackeray and the Cornhill Magazine, G. M. Smith, Crit. 
Theater, German, in 1900, C. Simond, RRP, February 1. 
Theologians, Three Maligned—John Calvin, Dr. William 
Twisse, and Jonathan Edwards, J.W.Stagg,PQ, January. 
Theological Education, G. B. Stevens, NW, December. 
Theological Universities, E.C. Richardson, AJT, January. 
Theological Views of a Layman, E. A. Jenks, Arena. 
Theology, Hard Doctrines of, J. R. Howerton, PQ, January. 
Thomson, Professor Elihu, Sketch of, CasM. 
**To Have and to Hold,” Review of, Mary Bigot, BU. 
Tombs, Prehistoric, of Eastern Algeria, A.S. Packard, PopS. 
“Tommy and Grizel,” Elizabeth K. Tompkins, E. L. Cary, 
and Constance G. DuBois, BB. 
Tortoise, Sculptured, G. H. Parker, ANat, January. 
Trade-Unionism, Rights of, T. Crépon, RDM, January 15, 
Trade-Unions and Arbitration, W. Macarthur, Forum. 
Trees, Curious, R. Blathwayt, Cass. 
Transvaal: See also Great Britain. 
Afrikander Position in South Africa, Can. 
British South African Troubles, Edin, January. 
Crux in South Africa, Fort. 
Economic Outlook, A. B. Markham, NineC. 
Italian Legion in the War, Col. Ricchiardi, RPL, January. 
Looting a Boer Camp, L. Golding, Cham. 
March of a Thousand Miles, USM. 
Natal, Clearing, L. Oppenheim, NineC. 
Native Races in South Africa, J. Macdonell, NineC. 
Reinforcements, British, Plea for, H. W. Wilson, NatR. 
Settlement of South Africa, QR, January. 
Voyaging With Boers on a German Mail-Boat, Corn. 
Trust Idea, Strength and Weakness of the, Eng, January. 
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“Trusts ’ and Business Stability, G. Gunton, Gunt. 
Tsangpo River, Asia, J. M. Hub ard, Serer January. 
Tuna, Leaping, Adventures with the, C. F. . Holder, McCl. 
Tyler, Moses Coit, G. L. Burr, Crit. 
Gaited States: 
American Interests in the Orient, C. A. Conant, IntM. 
Colonies and Nation—II., Wilson, Harp. 


Expansion Policy of the United States, B (ne) NAR. 


Foreign Relations, ** Mark Twain,” NA 
*Uncle Sam” as a Business Man, R. J. Hinton, Chaut. 
Valley Forge, W. H. Richardson, NEng. 
Vaudeville Artiste, Life of a, N. Hapgood, Cos 
Vegetable Life, Lower Forms of, A.W. -amaliner “LQ, January. 
Verdi, Giuseppi, an Octogenarian Musician, RRL. 
Very, Jones—A Son of the Spirit, G. M. Hammell, MRNY. 
Vibrations, Waves, and Cycles, J. 8. David, Arena. 
Victoria, Yee w Mrs. E. Crawford, Contem; NatM; Lady 
June, Reid, NineC ; W.T. Stead, RRL. 
Victoria, Queen, Molinie al Influence of, J. McCarthy, Out. 
Virgil and Tennyson: A fon of FoR Paral lel, QR, January. 
Virginia, Arnold’s Invasion of R. Lassiter, SR, January. 
War at Sea, Laws and Usages of, C H. Stockton, Forum. 
War Correspondent, Life of a, A. G. Hales, PMM. 
War, Recrudescence of, H. M. Simmons, Ai December. 
WwW arfare, Cavalry and Infantry in, H. A. Greene, Forum. 
Warfare, Homing or Carrier Pigeon i in, G. J. Larner, USM. 


Warfare: Practical Use of Weapons, G. H. Nicholson, USM. 

Washington and Lincoln: A Comparative Study, L. P. 
Powell, AMR 

Washington’ s Ablest Ally, W. B. Millard, Mod. 

Washington, Booker T., Autobiography ot_XIV., Out. 


Washington: Early Days at the National Capital, D. E. 


Roberts, NatM. 
Water, meng New Method of Testing. . Erdmann, San. 
Water Power Transmission at St. Paul, C. L. Fitch, CasM. 
Weather vs. the pavene ers, H. M. Watts, Pops. 
Weddings, Peculiar, A. H. Bruadwell, Str. 
Welsbach Light, San 
West Indian Sireaden: Some, A. Adderley, Fort. 
Westinghouse, George—Inventor, Organizer, and Director, 

. McFarland, Eng, January. 

Whipping as a Punishment for Cri ime, S. E. Baldwin, GBag. 
White House, The Lady of the, Mrs. B. Har rison, Cos. 
Wilberforce—A nengy’ by 3 of ee A. B. Hyde, MRNY. 
Wilhelmina, Queen, ay at PMM. 
Williams, Roger, Benishenont ot, H 8. Burrage, AST. 
Wilson, William Lyne, J. A. Guinea 8 SR, January. 
Wolcott, Roger, F. Hurtubis, Jr., NE 
Woman-Liberalism, Frances Tyrrell-Gill, West. 
Words, Questions of Usage in, B. Matthews, Harp. 
Workshops, Great, of the World, Eng, January. 
Yale University, F, Tilney, Ains. 





Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


[All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 


Ains.  Ainslee’s Magazine, N. Y. FdR. Educational Review, N. Y. NineC. Nineteenth Century, London 
ACQR. American Catholic Quarterly Eng. Engineering Magazine, N.Y. NAR. North American Review, N.Y 
Review, Phila. EM. Espafia Moderna, Madrid. Nou. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, 
AHR. American Historical Review, Fort. Fortnightly Review, London. NA. Nuova Antolo; ia, Rome. 
ee ; Forum. Forum, Oc. Open Court, Chicago. 
AJS. American Journal of Soci- | FrL. Frank Leslié’s Monthly, N. Y. | 0. Outing, N. Y. 
ology, Chicago. Gent. Gentleman’s Magazine, Lon- Out. Outlook, N. Y. 
AJT. American Journal of The- don. Over. Overland Monthly, San Fran- 
ology, Chicago. GBag. Green Bag, Boston. 
ALR. a ican Law Review, St. Gunt. Gunton’s Magazine, N. Y. PMM. Pall ‘Mall Magazine, London. 
Louis. Harp. Harper’s Magazine, i Pear. Pearson’s Magazine, N. Y. 
AMonM. American Monthly, Magazine, Hart. Hartford Seminary Record, Phil, Philosophical Review, N.Y. 
Washington, D. ¢€ Hartford, Conn. PhoT. Photographic Times, N. Y. 
AMRR. American Monthly Review of Home. Home Magazine, i ee PL. Poet-Lore, Boston. 
Reviews, N. Y. Hom. Homiletic Review, N. Y. PSQ. Political Science Quarterly 
ANat. American Naturalist, Boston. HumN. Humanité Nouvelle, Paris. Boston, 
AngA. Anglo-American Magazine, Int. International, Chicago. PopA. Popular Astronomy, North- 
es IJE. International Journal of field, Minn. 
Annals. Annals of the American Acad- Ethics, Phila. PopS. Po ular Science Monthly, 
emy of Pol. and Soc. Science, IntM. International Monthly, Bur- N. 2 
Phila lington, Vt . PRR. Peruri and Reformed 
APB. Anthony’ s » inate Bul- IntS. International Studio, N, Y. Review, Phila. 
letin, N. TA. Irrigation Age, Chicago. PQ. Presbyterian Quarterly, Char- 
Arch. Architec nae Record, N. Y JMSI. Journalof the Military Serv- lotte, } 


Arena. Arena, N. Y. 
AA 


ice Institution, Governor’s QJEcon. Quar ter ly Journal of Econom- 


Art Amateur, N. Y. Island, N. Y. ics, Boston. 
AE. Art Education, N. Y. JPEcon. Journal of Political Economy, QR. Quarterly Review, London. 
Al. Art Interchange, N. Y. : Chicago. RasN. Rassegna Nazionale, Florence. 
AJ. Art Journal, London. Kind. Kindergarten Magazine, Chi- | RefS. Réforme Sociale, Paris. 


Art. Artist, London. a) cago. RRL. Review of Reviews, London. 
Atlant. Atlantic tek Boston. KindR. Kindergarten Review, Spring- RRM. Review of Reviews, Mel- 
Bad. Badminton, London. field, Mass. bourne. 

BankL. Bankers’ Magazine, [oan Krin. Kringsjaa, Christiania. RDM. Revue des Deux Mondes, 
BankNY Bankers’ I Magavine XN (a LHJ. Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. Paris. 

Bib. Biblical World, Chic ago. LeisH. Leisure Hour, London. RDP. Revue du Droit Public, Paris. 


BSac. Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O. Lipp. 
BU. Bibliotheque Universelle, Lau- LQ. 


sanne. London. 


Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. 
London Quarterly Review, RPar. Revue de Paris, Paris. 


RGen. Revue Générale, Brussels. 


RPP. Revue Politique et Parlemen- 


Black. Blackwood’s Magazine, Edin- Long. Longman’s Magazine,London. taire, Paris. 
burgh. Luth. Lutheran Quarterly, Gettys- | RRP. Revue des Revues, Paris. 
BB. Book Buyer, N. Y. burg, Pa. RSoc. Revue Socialiste, Paris. 
Bkman. Bookman, N. Y. : McCl. McClure’s Magazine, N. Y. RPL.  Rivista Politica e Letteraria, 
BP. Brush and Pencil, Chicago. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine, Lon- Rome. 
Can. Canadian Magazine, Toronto. don. Ros. Rosary, Somerset, Ohio. 
Cass. Cassell’s Magazine, London. MA. Magazine of Art, London. San. Sanitarian, 
CasM. Cassier’s Magazine, N. Y. MRN. Methodist Review, Nashville. School. School Review, Chica 0. 
Cath. Catholic World, N.Y. MRNY. Methodist Review, N. Y. Scrib. Scribner’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Cent. Century Magazine,N.Y. Mind. Mind, N.Y. SR. Sewanee Review, N. Y. 
Cham. Chambers’s Journal, Edin- MisH. Missionary Herald, Boston. Str. Strand Magazine, London. 
burgh. ; a MisR. Missionary Review, N. Y. Temp. Temple Bar, London. 
Char. Charities Review, N. Y. Mod. Modern Culture, Cleveland, O. | USM. United Service Magazine, 
Chaut. Chautauquan, Cleveland, O. Mon. Monist, Chicago. London. 
Cons. Conservative Review, Wash- | MonR. Monthly Review, N. Y. West. Westminster Review, London. 
ington. , Muna, Municipal Affairs, N. Y. Wern. Werner’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Contem. Contemporary Review, Lon- Mun. Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. WWM. Wide World Magazine, Lon- 
don. Mus. Music, Chicago. don. 
Corn. Cornhill, London. NatGM. National Geographic Maga- | WPM. Wilson’s Fpotegraphic Maga- 
Cos. C ‘osmopoliti un, N. Y. zine, Washington, D. C. zine, N. Y 
Crit. Critic, N. Y. NatM. National Magazine, Boston. WW. World's Work. N. Y. 
Deut. Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart. ohm National Review, London. Yale. Yale Review, New Haven. 
Dial. Dial, Chicago. New-Church Review, Boston. YM. Young Man, London. 
Dub. Dublin Review, Dublin, NEhe. New England Magazine, Bos- | YW. Young Woman, London. 





a Edinburgh Review, London. 


Education, Boston. NW. 








ton. 
New World, Boston. 




















